"Diff  for  the  tiyoifieoot " 


"He  is  as  modern  as  TV  and  contemporary 
architecture.  ...  He  can  smell  propaganda 
right  through  3,000  miles  of  ocean  cable." 

In  this  way,  recently.  Publisher  John  S. 
Knight  described  the  executive 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  director  of  its 
famed  Foreign  Service  .  .  . 

Basil  L.  (Stuffy)  Walters. 

Unusual,  for  sure.  But  so, 
too,  has  been  Walters’  per¬ 
formance.  In  the  gathering 
and  editing  of  foreign  news 
alone,  the  "Stuffy"  saga  has 
scrapped  sacred  cows  no  end. 

Gone  is  the  old  notion 
about  foreign  staffers  taking 
up  "permanent"  residence  in 
any  corner  of  the  earth.  In¬ 
stead,  movement  replaces  rut¬ 
ted  roosts.  .  .  .  Top  correspon¬ 
dents  widen  their  global  grasp 
by  working  on  two  or  more 
continents  in  turn  .  .  .  always, 
of  course,  as  direaed. 

And  the  insight  of  that 
direction  has  paid  off  time  and  time  again.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Walters  warning  six  months 
before  Korea:  "Asia,"  he  said,  "may  well  take 
the  play  away  from  Europe  in  1930."  And  he 
stationed  hand-picked  staffers  in  the  area  ahead 
of  the  happenings.  (Incidentally,  a  couple  of 
Pulitaer  prizes  came  out  of  that  pre-planned 
coverage.) 

Or,  take  his  later  assignment  of  Edwin  A. 
Lahey  to  Guatemala — and  Lahey's  resultant 
world  scoop  on  the  revolution  there.  Then, 
the  unerring  insight  into  the  Argentine  mess 
.  .  .  and  the  sending  of  ace  reporters  there 
before  the  blowup.  "We  like  to  hit  hard 
while  the  pot  is  boiling,"  is  the  way  Walters 
puts  it.  But  he  has  an  uncanny  flair  for  getting 
his  men  in  ahead  of  the  boiling  pot  and  pre¬ 
paring  readers  for  things  to  come. 

Stuffy  does  not  crush  his  correspondents 
with  fatuous  rules.  "Dig  for  the  significant 
.  .  .  tell  it  interestingly”  is  his  key  instruction. 
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And  all  on  his  staff  are  aware  that  their  aim 
is  not  so  much  to  tell  uhat  happened — since 
the  news  agencies  do  this  —  but  to  tell  how 
and  tvhy  it  happened  and  what  it  means. 

Modern  moves  are  many.  Take, 
for  instance,  "the  largest  as¬ 
signment  desk  in  the  world!” 
A  unique  idea,  it  develops 
this  way: 

The  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  Walters  directs — Amer¬ 
ica’s  oldest  —  is  bought  and 
published  by  more  than  50  big 
newspaper  editors  across  the 
nation  ...  all  linked  to  Stuffy 
by  6,593  miles  of  leased  wire. 
It  was  strictly  a  Walters  idea 
to  accept  "hunches"  for  timely 
stories  from  these  distinguished 
editors  along  his  wire.  Result: 
His  assignment  desk  has  be¬ 
come  literally  the  largest  in  ex¬ 
istence — a  clearing  point  fo; 
story  suggestions  sparked  by 
America’s  top  editors  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Before  he  joined  the  Daily  News  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  in  1944,  Walters’  long  career  in 
newspapering  had  included  important  posts 
in  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
Since  1949,  in  addition  to  other  executive  activ¬ 
ities,  he  has  directed  the  News  Foreign  Service 
.  .  .  implementing  it  with  a  greater  mobility 
.  .  .  infusing  it  with  a  zest  for  digging  deeper 
under  happenings  for  significances  that  could 
affect  the  future  of  our  country,  our,  lives,  our 
homes. 

Today,  readers  of  this  service  total  in  num¬ 
ber  more  than  25,000,(X)0  .  .  .  making  it  the 
most  widely  read  newspaper  foreign  service  in 
America. 

In  mid- America  alone,  redoubled  reader- 
confidence  in  the  vigilance  and  accuracy  of 
these  trained  eyes  and  ears  abroad  is  mirrored 
in  the  steadily  increasing  swing  of  homes  and 
advertisers  to  the  .  .  .  growing  .  .  .  and  ex¬ 
panding  .  .  .  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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iM  M\  Color 


\M M  I  Black  and  White 


ABOVE:  SceH  Octuple  Frets  with  4  ceier 
printing  couples  superimpotecl  ever  block 
units.  Gives  full  color  printing  without 
losing  any  block  page  capacity. 


"Color  Creates  Preference!”  Ad  men  from  every 
part  of  the  country  endorse  color  as  the  most 
effective  lineage  booster  on  the  newspaper  scene 
today  ...  a  sure  sign  of  the  modem  newspaper 
organization. 

The  desirability  of  color  comes  hand-in-hand  with 
the  need  for  full-tone,  perfea  register,  high-speed 
produaion.  And  installed  color  capacity  has  to 
be  just  right  —  Do  you  want  to  spot  one  color 
with  varying  black  page  capacity?  —  Do  you  need 
black  plus  independent  four-color  capacity?  — 
These  decisions  tell  you  what  your  press  needs 
will  be.  No  compromise  in  design  or  arrangement 


should  be  made  .  .  .  none  is  necessary  with  Scott 
"Extra  High-Speed”  press. 

Whether  a  single  unit  with  a  Scott  Reversible 
Drive  (a  flick  of  a  lever  for  color  arrangement) 
is  best  for  you,  or  multi<ombination  presses  for 
variable  four-color  location,  Scott  engineers  can 
advise  and  equip  your  pressroom.  Reliable,  mod¬ 
ern  standardized  design  —  superior  quality  high¬ 
speed  color  reproduaion  from  feed  to  folding; 
these  are  experienced  proved  faas,  not  claims. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

The  cemplolo  illu«tratod  Scelt  color  proM 
bulletin  it  yowrt  on  roquott. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy  SI 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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When  Detroit’s  business  leaders  talk 
business,  they  talk  of  multi-billion 
dollar  sales,  billion-dollar  payrolls, 
billion-dollar  expansion  plans. 

That’s  why  Detroit  workers  earn  the 
highest  factory  wages  of  any  market  in 
the  nation,  and  its  stores  do  5-billion 
dollars  in  retail  sales  annually. 

Detroit  is  a  whopping  big  market.  It 

can  be  sold  economically  and  effec¬ 
tively  through  its  one  big  medium, 
The  Detroit  News  — w/V/i  a  circula¬ 
tion  now  at  its  peak.  On  weekdays 
and  Sundays,  more  people  buy  The 
Detroit  News  than  any  other  Michigan 
newspaper— and  its  total  advertising 
linage  is  DOUBLE  that  of  any  other 
Detroit  newspaper!  The  News  carries 
over  50%  of  all  advertising,  the  Free 
Press  25%  and  the  Times  24%. 

There* s  no  market  like  the  Detroit 
market,  and  nothing  sells  it  like 
The  Detroit  News, 

Largest  Weekday  and  Sunday  Circulation  of  oil 
Michigan  Newspapers  (ABC  9-30>5S) 

Weekday  452,721 -Sunday  557,740 

The  Detroit 


News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Eastern  Office;  110  I.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Miami  Beach,  Florida:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood 
Chicago  Office  ■  ^3S  N.  Michigon  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower 
Pacific  Coast:  785  Market  Street,  San  Froncisco,  Calil. 
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"Here's  Your 
Herald- Express,  Mister" 


Another  reason  why  THIS 
newspaper  has  the  LARGEST 
EVENING  CIRCULATION 

in  Western  America  is  be¬ 
cause  so  many  readers  buy 
it  TO  TAKE  HOME  There  it  is  read,  and 
enjoyed,  by  all  the  family. 

Remember!  In  the  Evening, 

Los  Angeles  Reads  and  Prefers  the 

HERALD 

EXPRESS 

"Largest  Evening  Circtdation  in  Western  America" 
RoprMcntod  Nationally  by  AAolonay,  Rogan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Best  Obit 

To  THE  Editor:  I  read  a  num¬ 
ber  of  H.  L.  Mencken  obits, 
including  the  unusually  full  job 
in  Time.  E  &  P,  I  thought, 
had  the  best  one. 

Buell  W.  Hudson 

Publisher, 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call 

Favors  Study 
To  THE  Editor:  To  see  some  35 
influential  editors  successfully 
block  the  needed,  worthwhile 
study  of  the  press’  performance 
in  a  Presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign  is  a  disheartening  blow 
to  those  who  have  a  real  inter- 
'  est  in  a  free  and  responsible 
!  press.  This  is  a  harsh  self- 
:  indictment  of  the  press  by  its 
j  own  leaders — including  E  &  P. 

I  The  press  is  a  public  insti¬ 
tution  and  should  be  subject  to 
j  the  same  searching  evaluation 
I  it  imposes,  rightfully,  on  other 
public  institutions.  This  action 
will  only  serve’  to  increase  pub¬ 
lic  criticism  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  press. 

The  proposed  study  would 
have  served  to  narrow  the  crit¬ 
icism  to  those  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  deserving  it. 
And  many  do. 

I  do  hope  that,  somehow, 
such  a  study  will  be  made.  Our 
craft  needs  it. 

Scott  M.  Cutlip 
Associate  Professor  Journalism, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Next-of-Kin  Rule 

To  THE  Editor:  The  recent 
jet  fighter  aircraft  crash  at 
Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska, 
which  jarred  part  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  profession  from  a  dor¬ 
mant  state,  to  one'  of  many 
words  and  probably  the  usual 
negligible  action,  has  touched  a 
sensitive  spot  for  this  Air  Force 
public  information  officer. 

The  Air  Force’s  policy  on  the 
release  of  names  of  personnel 
in  aircraft  accidents  received 
^  the  full  attack  of  the  press. 

I  This  was  brought  about  when 
the  Air  Force  required  48  hours 
to  finally  release  the  names  of 
the  14  personnel  killed. 

The  Air  Force  policy  (AF 
Regulation  190-10,  paragraph 


5)  states,  “Names  and  addresses 
of  killed  or  seriously  injured 
military  personnel  will  be  with¬ 
held  until  next-of-kin  have  re¬ 
ceived  official  notification  of  the 
accident,  or  until  4  hours  after 
official  notification  has  been  dis¬ 
patched.  If  the  next-of-kin  is 
notified,  identification  need  not 
be  withheld  for  simultaneous 
release.  The  names  of  non¬ 
casualties  (seriously  injured) 
will  be  released  immediately. 
The  telephone  should  be  used 
when  possible.’’ 

Interpretating  this  policy 
means  that  the  press  have  the 
casualties’  names  no  later  than 
four  hours  after  the  official  mes¬ 
sage  has  been  sent  to  the  next- 
of-kin  which  is  the  wife  in  case 
of  marriage,  and  the  wife  usual¬ 
ly  resides  at  her  husband’s  Air 
Force  installation.  The  names 
usually  can  be  obtained  much 
sooner.  The  above  regulation 
states  the  names  “will  be  with¬ 
held  until  the  next-of-kin  have 
received  official  notification  of 
the  accident,”  which  is  less  than 
the  maximum  four  hours  in  the 
majority  of  incidents. 

Further  interpretation  points 
out  the  fact  that  single  casualty 
names  can  be  released  as  soon 
as  next-of-kin  notification  has 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Headlines : 

Lions  Interested  In  Buying 
Tigers. — Toledo  (Ohio)  Tints. 


College  Official  Taken  in 
Theft.  —  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times. 

• 

Kimono  Reveals  Woman’s 
Secret. — Hyannis  (Mass.)  Capt 
Cod  Standard-Times. 


I 


Savage  New  Education  Dean 
at  University. — Columbia  (S- 
C.)  State. 

• 

Child  Librarian  Plans  tn 
Retire. — Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Htr- 
ald-Joumal. 
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'lidiy  ind  Tomorrow  '  "Matter  of  Fact"  "Washington"  "Today  in  National  Affairs" 

"Today  in  World  Affairs" 

61/2  TOP  CANDIDATES  .  .  . 

for  your  paper  in  1956  — year  of  elections: 


1.  WALTER  LIPPMANN  —  for  a  world’s-eye  view  of  America  campaign¬ 
ing;  for  the  wider  perspective  required  of  a  world-leading  people. 

2.  and  3.  JOSEPH  and-  STEWART  ALSOP  —  for  double  the  color, 

double  the  coverage  and  double  the  reader  interest;  their  on-the-spot 
reports  of  state  primaries  are  invaluable. 

4.  ROSCOE  DRUMMOND  —  for  keen  understanding  and  crystal-clear 
explanation  of  the  knottier  issues  of  the  campaign ;  he  is  the 
newspaperman’s  newspaperman. 

5.  DAVID  LAWRENCE  —  for  hard-hitting  analysis  and  astonishingly 
accurate  forecast;  his  slugging  average  in  the  last  10  elections:  .800! 

6.  DOWLING  —  for  editorial  cartoons  which  carry  the  reader  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  with  inimitable  wit  and  style;  over  100  papers  testify 

to  his  appeal. 

GVa,  NOTES  ON  THE  NEWS  —  for  the  quick  turn  of  laughter  when  the 
going  gets  thick.  (The  “V2”  does  not  belittle  Charles  Pearson’s  cartoons; 
it  merely  points  up  the  space-saving  and  popular  1-col.  size.) 


Nons  ON  THI  News 


Being  photographed  milk¬ 
ing  a  coin  isn't  rnougfc  to 
get  the  farm  vote  this  year. 


Check  vnth  us  which  of  these  front-running 
candidates  are  available  in  your  area. 
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IWicro-Clip 


Are  your  clipping  files  "bursting  at  the  seams"?  Are 
you  running  out  of  filing  equipment  and  floor  space? 
If  the  answer  is  "Yes"  . . .  your  solution  is  Micro-Clip 
. . .  another  exclusive  Micro  Photo  development  that 
puts  clipping  files  on  microfilm  INEXPENSIVELY!  And 
Micro-Clip  gives  you  the  film  in  permanent  card 
form,  by  subject,  for  fast,  easy  reference  by  your 
staff  writers. 


GUARDS  YOUR  FILES — Individual  clippings  are 
never  lost  or  misfiled  with  Micro-Clip.  Handy  card  form 
keeps  articles  in  correct  sequence . . .  and  together. 


CUTS  STORAGE  SPACE  — Micro-Clip  cuts  storage 
space  as  much  as  94%. . .  protects  your  records  for¬ 
ever  against  deterioration  and  pilferage. 


SAVES  YOU  MONEY—- Special  production  equip¬ 
ment  cuts  Micro-Clip  costs  far  below  those  of  other 
microfilming  methods.  And  its  easy-to-use  form  saves 
valuable  research  and  reference  time. 


. . .  and,  of  course,  all  our  film  is  processed  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Send  for  details  today. 
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EVERSAL  of  the  traditional  trend  of  newsmen  quitting 
peanuts  pay  for  publicity’s  pelf  is  seldom  seen.  A  switch, 
however,  on  such  newsroom  exodus  was  pulled  last  April,  when 
Burt  Boyar,  only  28,  completely  cancelled  pub¬ 
licity  accounts  paying  $35,000  annually  for  a 
reporter’s  stipend. 

Burt  Boyar  created  and  authors  a  Broadway- 
type  column  for  the  Morning  Telegraph,  author¬ 
ity  on  motion  pictures,  theater  and  turf.  From 
his  daily  stint,  he  culls  choice  chitchat  for  self¬ 
syndication  of  a  weekly  “Burt  Boyar  In  New 
York”  column,  which  appears  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  many  weeklies.  He  hopes  eventual¬ 
ly  to  syndicate  daily.  Photos  of  Burt  interview- 
ing  notables  or  caricatures  of  celebrities  illustrate  the  weekly 
column. 

While  handling  publicity  for  Las  Vegas  and  New  York 
hotels,  restaurants  and  personalities,  he  constantly  fed  tasty 
morsels  to  Broadway  columnists.  He  decided  he  wanted  to 
reap  byline  credit  as  well  as  cash  for  his  own  writings. 

Broadway  was  Burt  Boyar’s  beat  even  before  he  covered  it 
vicariously  as  publicist  and  “legitimately”  as  columnist.  His 
father  for  30  years  has  been  general  manager  for  play  pro¬ 
ducer  Max  Gordon  and  Burt  was  a  boy  actor  for  five  years, 
appearing  on  radio  four  times  daily,  acting  in  “Junior  Miss,” 
earning  as  much  as  $1,000  weekly.  Later,  he  wrote  songs, 
managed  a  Westchester  County  polo  club. 

He  was  well  schooled  in  Broadway  wisdom  and  ways  and 
acquired  associations  now  useful  contacts  for  exclusive  news. 
(He  had  a  national  beat  in  the  Morning  Telegraph’s  leading 
front  page  story  Jan.  4  headed:  “Marilyn  Monroe  Signs  20th- 
Fox  Pact.”) 

Young  Boyar  arises  at  noon,  writes  the  column  in  his  apart¬ 
ment,  530  Park  Avenue.  From  dusk  till  dawn’s  early  light,  he 
roams  the  theatrical-nightclub  area,  meeting  and  making 
friends,  gleaning  news  for  such  columnar  subheads  as:  “Stare- 
way  to  the  Stars,”  “The  Quotebook,”  “Taxigabbing,”  “Para¬ 
graphic,”  and  “White  Tie  and  Tales.” 

★  ★  ★ 

^16’  Parodies 


r  PlDEMic  AND  ENDEMIC  is  a  Current  contagion  in  news  shops  to  I 
produce  parodies  on  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford’s  hit  song,  “16  Tons. 

Space  lack  prevents  full  reproduction,  but  here’s  a  chorus  from 
“16  Reams,”  by  Editor  Jack  Cawthorn,  Glenvitle  (W.  Va.)  Pathfinda, 
copied  in  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  elsewhere: 

You  write  16  reams  and  whatta  you  get —  1 

Two  ads  cancelled  and  a  newsprint  debt. 

St.  Peter  don’t  call  me  cause  I  can’t  stop 
’Till  I  fill  10  inches  in  that  bark  page  spot. 

And  E.  Earl  Loucks,  Hubbard,  Ohio,  sends  in  his  version,  called 
“16  ’Graphs,”  the  chorus  of  which  proclaims: 

Write  16  ’graphs  and  what  do  you  get. 

Another  day  older  and  drowned  in  sweat, 

St.  Peter  don’t  call  me  ’cause  can’t  you  see, 

1  gotta  grind  copy  ’til  quarter  ’til  three. 

News  Editor  Raymond  W,  Washington,  Thomson  (Ga.)  MrDuBU 
Progress,  wrote  one  for  the  Linotype  operator.  Its  chorus: 

You  set  16  galleys  and  what  do  you  find? 

Half  a  ream  left,  and  you’re  failin’  behind; 

The  pool  room’s  waitin’,  but  1  can’t  play, 

I  gotta  set  copy  the  rest  of  the  day. 

A  DDENDA:  The  New  York  Daily  Mirror  happily  headed  it:  TTw 
Forecast  Is  Groundhogs,  Followed  by  Photographers  .  •  • 
And  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Timet  headed  a  story  of  the  arrest  oi 
the  strip  tease  artist  who  calls  herself  Candy  Barr:  Police  Nm 
Unwrapped  Candy  Barr  .  .  .  E  &  P  Circulation  Director  Georg* 
S.  McBride  received  a  letter  directed  to  Sweet  Seventeen,  Tuna 
Tower  .  .  .  Head  from  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald:  Fertu* 
Alumni  Name  Heads. 
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Newspapers  sell  Cigarettes 


Did  you  ever  notice  how  often  a  man  will  pick  up 
his  newspaper  at  the  local  cigar  store,  plop  it  on  the 
counter,  and  ask  for  a  pack  of  his  favorite  cigarettes 
at  the  same  time?  Perhaps  you  even  do  it  yourself. 
This  is  positive,  immediate  action  at  the  point'of' 
purchase.  The  major  cigarette-makers,  some  dozen 
of  them  who  are  consistent  and  substantial  news- 
paper  advertisers,  have  capitalized  on  this  dynamic 
force  for  many  years.  But  no  matter  what  the  adver' 
tiser  has  for  sale,  or  where  he  sells  it  .  .  .  nothing  cuts 
down  the  distance  and  time  to  the  point'of'purchase 
like  newspapers. 
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McDevitt 
sells  Newspapers 

.  .  .  AND  ONLY  NEWSPAPERS 


The  McDevitt  man  is  proud  of  his  job.  He  does 
not  tear  down,  he  builds  up.  He  is  a  construe- 
tive  force  .  .  .  first,  for  good  advertising  .  .  . 
second,  for  the  sound  use  of  newspapers  .  .  . 
third,  for  solid  schedules  in  McDevitt-represented 
newspapers.  That’s  why,  representation  by 
McDevitt  means  results. 


George  A.  McDevitt  Co.^  Inc. 

Representing  a  selective  list  of  leading  newspapers 


BOSTON  (MASS.),  HERALD-TRAVELER 
CAMDEN  (N.  J.),  COURIER  POST 
NEW  YORK  POST  (PITTSBURGH  WEST) 
PERTH  AMBOY  (N.  J.)  NEWS 
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SCRANTON  (PA.)  TIMES 
TRENTON  (N.  J.)  TIMES 
WHEEUNG  (W.  VA.)  NEWS-REGISTER 
.  .  .  AND  THE  OGDEN  GROUP  OF  W.  VA. 


editorial 


Southern  Press  ^Gags’ 

^^HREE  Southern  governors  are  attacking  the  press  in  their  States 
through  punitive  legislation.  In  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  the  governors  have  sponsored  bills  designed  to  intimidate  and 
gag  the  press. 

In  Georgia,  the  legislature  has  already  passed  a  bill  permitting 
libel  suits  to  be  filed  against  corporation-owned  newspapers  in  any 
of  the  159  counties  where  their  circulation  exceeds  50  copies.  This 
is  aimed  specifically  at  the  larger  newspapers  who  have  opposed 
Governor  Marvin  Griffin.  It  opens  the  door  to  constant,  petty  har¬ 
assment  which  is  a  politician’s  way  of  trying  to  silence  his  opposition. 

In  Mississippi,  Gov.  J.  P.  Coleman  is  promoting  a  bill  he  helped 
draft  before  his  election  which  makes  a  mockery  of  libel  laws,  sub¬ 
stitutes  a  totalitarian  ban  against  exposing  a  person  to  contempt  or 
ridicule,  etc.,  and  in  general  is  designed  to  prevent  newspapers  from 
reporting  anything  unfavorable  about  state,  county  or  municipal 
governments.  The  bill  would  provide  an  iron-clad  protection  for 
any  crooked  official. 

In  Kentucky,  Governor  A.  B.  Chandler  is  favorable  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  cent-a-copy  tax  on  dailies  of  more  than  10,000  circulation  the 
proceeds  to  go  into  a  welfare  fund.  Any  tax  on  reading  matter  is 
repugnant  to  a  free  press,  but  this  proposal  is  also  discriminatory 
against  one  segment  of  the  Kentuckv  press  and  is  therefore  obviously 
punitive. 

Every  newspaper  in  those  three  states  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest  should  fight  those  measures  whether  they  arc  directly 
affected  or  not.  These  are  attacks  on  the  right  of  free  newspapers 
to  provide  their  communities  with  the  news,  to  comment  on  that 
news  as  they  see  fit,  and  to  make  their  editions  available  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  Any  publisher,  no  matter  how  small, 
who  feels  that  he  is  exempt  and  therefore  not  concerned  in  the 
matter,  should  realize  that  there  is  no  exemption  in  the  future  if 
politicians  are  permitted  to  get  away  with  silencing  their  press  critics. 


ABA  Represents  Minority 

^^HE  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association  has  revealed'  that 
its  membership  is  “a  mere  24% ”  of  the  nation’s  lawyers.  This  is 
roughly  53,000  members  out  of  220,000  lawyers.  The  ABA  presi¬ 
dent,  who  was  making  an  appeal  for  members  to  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association,  revealed  the  percentage  of  members  in  this 
State  is  only  16%— 6,446  out  of  39,871  lawyers. 

I  low  does  it  happen  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  such  a 
minority  group  should  be  adopted  by  State  and  Federal  courts  giving 
them  the  force  of  law  over  the  conduct  of  lawyers  and  the  press  in 
court  rooms?  The  courts  of  14  states  have  adopted  these  Canons 
giving  them  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  passed  by  the 
legislatures. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Canons  do  not  represent 
tho  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  through  legislation,  nor  do  they 
represent  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  lawyers.  They  may  be 
admirable  in  intent  as  a  code  of  ethical  practice,  but  insofar  as 
they  restrain  the  public  and  the  press  in  viewing  and  reporting 
activities  in  the  courts  they  should  be  rescinded  wherever  they 
may  be  in  force. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  is  taking  a  thorough  look  at  the 
significance  and  result  of  placing  the  Canons  on  the  same  plane  as 
rules  of  civil  procedure,  and  the  highest  courts  of  the  other  13  states 
\\hich  have  adopted  the  ABA  code  should  do  the  same. 


Fear  not,  neither  be  discouraged. 

— Deuteronomy,  /j  21,  ' 
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Direct  Quotes 

I  don’t  believe  editors  have  become 
cowards.  But  they  have  become  anony¬ 
mous.  Send  your  inquiring  reporter  out 
some  day  to  ask  who  is  the  editor  of 
your  paper  and  you  may  be  surprised 
to  find  out  how  few  people  know  .  .  . 

I  am  sure  that  editors  had  more  in¬ 
fluence,  and  I  believe  newspapers  were 
more  interesting,  when  there  were  more 
libel  suits. 

— A.  M.  Piper,  editor,  Council 

Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil. 

*  e  * 

Unfortunately,  some  of  those  who 
talk  loudest  about  the  right  to  know 
have  no  hesitancy  about  withholding  in¬ 
formation  or  presenting  a  false  picture 
through  overemphasis  or  underplaying. 
Much  of  the  blackout  about  which  edi¬ 
tors  complain  is  actually  poor  report¬ 
ing. 

— M.  E.  Walter,  editor,  Houston 

(Tex.)  Chronicle. 

*  «  * 

We  would  certainly  offer  vigorous 
protest  were  we  forced  to  misrepresent 
and  distort  facts  simply  because  the 
truth  of  facts,  the  truth  of  vision  and 
the  presentation  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  continuance  in  power  of  an 
existing  government. 

—Archbishop  Richard  J.  Cushing 
of  Boston. 

*  «  * 

There  is  nothing  more  important 
than  to  get  the  facts  before  the  people, 
always  consistent  with  security. 

—Wilber  M.  Brucker,  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

♦  ♦  • 

A  newspaper’s  advertising  serves  the 
readers  and  the  businesses  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  without  the  news  itself, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  most  of 
us  to  be  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Irwin  Maier,  publisher,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Judging  Features 

SYNDICATE  salesmen  are  frequent  callers  with  news  features, 
especially  comics,  any  of  which  look  better  than  what  we  al¬ 
ready  have.  How  can  value  of  standing  features  be  best  judged  from 
week  to  week  without  costly  and  complicated  surveys?  Do  many 
papers  carry  on  surveys  through  the  paper  itself,  asking  readers  to 
place  valuations  on  the  various  features? 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members: 

J  Judging  features  requires  merely  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the 
common  touch  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  foresight  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  In  short,  ever\’one  who  does  it  is  bound  to  make 
mistakes. 

Once  in  a  while  you  find  a  man  who  is  instinctively  in  tune  with 
the  public;  whatever  he  thinks  and  feels,  so  do  a  million  others.  If 
you  have  such  a  man  in  your  office,  let  him  pick  the  features. 

Surveys  alone  are  not  enough.  They  are  fallible.  A  comic  which 
is  tops  in  one  city  may  be  near  the  bottom  in  another.  Also,  surveys 
measure  only  the  past.  What  you  need  to  know  is  how  popular  a 
feature  is  going  to  be  next  year. 

Asking  readers  to  vote  on  features  helps  some,  but  is  probably 
not  nearly  as  accurate  as  a  scientifically  proportioned  survey.  A  new 
service.  Nelson’s  Ratings,  put  out  by  Publication  Research  Service, 
Chicago,  gives  national  averages  of  the  readership  of  features. 

One  thing  to  remember  is  that  there  is  a  definite  relationship 
between  the  length  of  time  a  feature  has  been  appearing  in  a  paper 
and  its  popularity.  A  comic  that  has  been  running  for  ten  years  or 
more  is  likely  to  have  a  better  readership  than  any  new  one.  When 
in  doubt,  stand  pat. 

2^  All  kinds  of  surveys  or  polls  have  been  indulged  in  over  the 
years  and  they  invariably  wind  up  in  proving  what  was  actual¬ 
ly  known  at  the  start— that  the  most  widely  distributed  features  are 
the  best  ones. 

Up  to  this  time  only  one  survey  has  bet'ii  able  to  approach  the 
determination  of  feature  popularity  with  some  degree  of  success, 
but  even  that  is  faulty  because  so  many  elements  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  That  survey,  and  in  fact  all  thr*  rest  which  have 
ever  been  taken,  are  cockeyed  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  rating 
of  even  an  admittedly  best  feature  will  show  up  differently  in 
various  communities.  Length  of  publication,  positioning,  the  way  the 
poll  is  conducted— all  those  things  enter  into  it. 

Why  should  there  be  a  poll  to  determine  whether  a  best  selling 
book  is  liked  by  its  readers?  The  best  popularity  of  any  such  book 
consists  in  its  top  ranking  sales.  I  think  comics  and  other  features 
are  best  judged  the  same  way— through  the  number  of  newspapers 
buying  those  features.  That’s  box  office.  Scores  and  scores  of  news¬ 
papers  have  conducted  surveys  or  polls  themselves,  but  the  re¬ 
sponses  cannot  be  too  conclusive  for  some  reasons  already  outlined, 
and  because  cross-sections  are  invariably  too  limited.  Past  surveys 
have  usually  shown  that  the  crossword  puzzle  has  minimum  reader¬ 
ship,  something  like  three  or  four  per  cent,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
but,  fortunately,  very  few  newspapers  would  want  to  deprive  those* 
readers  of  this  feature  because  the  people  who  follow  crossword 
puzzles  are  devoted  to  it. 

Recently,  John  Crosby,  in  one  of  his  television  and  radio 
columns  in  the  "New  York  Herald  Tribune  had  this  to  say:  “I  am 
violently  opposed  to  research  as  a  method  of  determining  what  form 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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An  appeal  to  your  shell  interest 


Would  you  like  to  salvage  a  lot  of  that  shelf  space  now  being 
used  for  filing  The  New  York  Times,  or  other  newspapers? 
You  can  do  it  easily.  All  you  need  is  The  New  York  Times 
on  microfilm. 

It’s  really  a  space  saver.  A  whole  year’s  file  takes  up  less 
room  than  the  average  typewriter.  Yet  you’re  maintaining 
a  complete  file  of  the  newspaper  that  publishes  more  news, 
more  maps  and  charts,  more  texts  of  important  speeches 
and  documents  than  any  other.  You’re  filing  the  entire 
contents  of  each  day’s  Late  City  Edition. 

And  the  service  is  fast!  A  new  reel  of  The  New  York  Times 
on  Microfilm  is  completed  every  ten  days,  and  mailed  to 
you  within  four  days  of  the  period  it  covers. 


At  the  low  price  of  $160  a  year  ($164  outside  the  U.S.) 
your  subscription  pays  for  itself  quickly.  For  you’re  saving 
all  that  storage  space  plus  the  cost  of  repairing  and  replac¬ 
ing  worn-out  bound  volumes.  Microfilm  lasts  and  lasts. 

Let’s  face  it.  If  you  continue  to  shelve  that  shelf-space 
problem,  it  will  only  keep  on  getting  tougher.  Now’s  the 
time  to  solve  it  —  easily  and  inexpensively  —  by  having  us 
send  you  The  New  York  Times  regularly  on  space-saving, 
easy-to-use  microfilm. 


The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 

229  WEST  43rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 
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CNPA  Memo  to  Congress 
Avows  ‘Newsprint  Freedom 


‘Price  and  Supply  Are  Matters 
Between  Mills  and  Publishers’ 

Hy  (laniphell  Watson 


advertising  or  cutting  ofT  cir¬ 
culation,  or  a  combination  of 
both. 

The  other  answer  is  to  go 
into  the  open  market  and  buy 

rnRO\4no  Calif  newsprint,  Mr. 

Funk  said.  Such  is  available 

Opposition  to  any  moves  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  through  reputable  and  respon- 
newsprint  was  voiced  here  this  week  by  the  annual  convention  sible  brokers  but  would-be  pur- 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  chasers  cannot  expect  quick  de- 

Toward  that  goal,  the  CNPA  membership  voted  to  petition  liveries.  He  suggested  pool  ac- 
California’s  members  of  Congress  “to  vigorously  oppose  any  ^ion  by  publishers  unable  to 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  historic  relationship  between  customary  oO-  on  mmi- 

publishers  and  newsprint  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  ®  ivenes. 

and  Canada  ” 

1-  *  a  —  per”  to  meet  swollen  demands, 

The  resolution  was  predicated  ,  ..  <foon 

on  the  fact  that  eflForts  to  con-  l  a® 

trol  by  government  action  the  A.  W  Bramwell,  Chico  Enter-  ton  mark,  it  was  reported  in 
relations  between  newsprint  Prise-Record,  secretary-treasur-  corridor  discussions  at  the  con- 

er.  vention. 


manufacturers  and  newsprint 
consumers  are  now  being  at¬ 
tempted  both  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  in  the 


Two  Alternatives  Throughout  this  Far  West 

In  his  report,  John  B.  Long,  the  swift  spawning  .suburbs  and 
general  manager  of  CNPA,  new  communities  and  even  en- 


legislative  body  of  the  Province  pointed  out  that  during  the  tirely  new  cities  have  added 
of  Quebec.  last  newsprint  shortage,  co-  to  the  accelerated  demand  re- 

It  also  asserted  that  the  operative  action  between  the  sultant  from  above-normal  pop- 
newspapers  of  California  have  Coast’s  two  major  suppliers  ulation  growth  and  business  ex- 
traditionally  maintained  that  and  the  Association  “was  of  pansion. 
price  of  newsprint  and  distri-  such  caliber  that  not  a  single  .  ♦  T  r’  f 

bution  thereof  are  matters  be-  newspaper  in  California  missed  mpac  o  on  inue 

tween  buyers  and  sellers  in  an  issue.”  There  were  a  number  There  were  no  reports  of  ad- 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  press,  of  hardship  cases,  he  explained,  vertising  rationing — except  in 
No  Relief  Seen  Paper-short  publishers  can  a  few  cases  of  short  duration. 

...  do  two  things,  Mr.  Funk  said  Several  dailies  are  preparing  to 

t  in  his  report.  One  is  to  cut  adopt  11.3  and  11-pica  column 

urther  highli^ted  by  a  warn-  consumption  by  rationing  widths, 

mg  from  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa 
Monica  Outlook  and  CNPA 
roll  newsprint  chairman.  Point¬ 
ing  to  reduced  supplies,  he  re¬ 
ported  flatly  that  “publishers 
can  expect  no  relief  from  any 
of  the  regular  contract  sources 
and,  in  fact,  they  may  be  even 
more  disappointed  than  they  are 
now.” 

The  resolutions  met  unani¬ 
mous  approval  of  a  convention 
attended  by  429  active  mem¬ 
bers  and  with  a  record  total 
of  727  paid  registrations.  Wal¬ 
ter  Kane,  Bakersfield  Calif om- 
presided  until  the  closing 
sessions  when  the  gavel  was 
turned  over  to  Seymour  Ster¬ 
ling,  Sander  Herald,  newly  elec¬ 
ted  president. 

New*Sforo  RETIRING  PRESIDENT  of  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 

^  «on.  Walter  Kane.  left,  receives  a  plaque  from  Lieut.  Gov.  Harold 

nam.  Bellflower  Herald-  Powers,  one  of  two  first  place  awards  to  the  Bakersfield  Californian, 

nterpnse,  were  named  first  In  backqround  is  Harlan  Palmer,  awards  chairman. 
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BEST  IN  CLASS  —  Paula  Kent, 
promotion  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  receives  the 
National  Newspaper  Week  tro¬ 
phy  (for  dailies)  from  John  B 
Long,  general  manager  of  Cali 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As 
sociation,  at  CNPA  convention 

The  Coast’s  two  major  sup¬ 
pliers  are  running  behind  ex¬ 
pected  deliveries. 

Belief  that  by  year-end  Pow¬ 
ell  River  will  be  only  6%  short 
of  its  contractual  shipments 
was  expressed  by  Anson  Brooks, 
president  of  Powell  River  Sales 
Corp. 

“I  feel  positive  we  can  meet 
our  monthly  contractual  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,”  he  declared.  Powell  cut 
12%  but  by  July  1  expects  to 
be  back  to  pre-cut  shipments. 

The  12%  cutback  in  deliveries 
applies  only  to  contract  holders 
buying  more  than  500  tons  a 
year, 

B.  C.  Mills’  Plight 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Canadian  subsidiary  is 
using  every  effort  to  overcome 
forces  which  presently  curb  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  at  Ocean 
Falls,  B.C.,  advised  G.E.  Young, 
Crown’s  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  newsprint  production. 

The  Ocean  Falls  mill  is  now 
on  a  five-day  week  because  of 
a  lack  of  water  created  by 
unseasonal  weather  which  be¬ 
gan  last  October.  Heavy  ice 
on  the  lake  supplying  the  mill 
has  defied  efforts  to  maintain 
24-hour  operations,  seven  days 
a  week. 

Toward  relieving  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  services  of  a  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  “weather-mak¬ 
ing”  concern  have  been  obtained 
in  hopes  of  ending  the  long  dry, 
{Continued  on  page  73) 
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Ohio  Editor  Is  Fined 
For  Naming  Hoodlums 


Gallipolis,  Ohio  section  of  the  Ohio  revised  code, 
A  test  case  involving  a  which  is  headed  “Duties  and 
judge’s  authority  to  forbid  the  Powers  of  probation  depart- 
publication  of  names  of  juve-  ment;  records;  command  as- 
nile  offenders  is  sistance,”  and  which  the  editor 
on  its  way  to  claims  is  not  applicable  in  the 
Ohio’s  higher  case  at  hand  as  the  juveniles 
court  for  deter-  are  not  under  jurisdiction  of 
mination.  the  probation  department. 

Appeal  pa-  Publishing  of  the  names  was 
pers  were  pre-  done,  Editor  Sherow  said,  after 
pared  this  long  consideration  and  in  an  ef- 
w  e  e  k  immedi-  fort  to  help  cut  down  on  juve- 
ately  after  Gal-  nile  delinquency  in  the  commu- 
lia  County  nity.  In  the  past  the  newspaper 
Juvenile  Judge  had  gone  along  with  the  court 
John  W.  Howell  and  other  officials  in  withhold- 
imposed  a  $200  fine  for  con-  ing  names  of  juveniles, 
tempt  of  court  on  Vic  Sherow,  Names  of  the  juveniles  were 
editor  of  the  Gallvpolia  Tribune,  obtained  from  sources  other 
Court  Favors  Review  than  court  officials  several  days 

The  action  followed  a  two  before  the'  five  were  sentenced, 
hour  hearing  of  the  contempt  E.  Pollard,  pro¬ 

charges  filed  last  week  by  f®ssor  of  journalism  at  Ohio 
Judge  Howell  against  Mr.  She-  State  University  and  an  qu- 
row  and  his  courthouse  re-  thority  on  newspaper  law,  said 
porter,  Charles  E.  Butler,  for  there  is  no  law  in  Ohio  prohibit- 
publication  of  the  names  of  a  newspaper  from  printing 
five  juveniles  sentenced  to  the  the  names  of  juvenile  offend- 
Roys  Industrial  School  at  Lan-  it  wants  to.” 

caster.  Prof.  Pollard  added  that  in 

In  passing  sentence.  Judge  oiost  Ohio  communities,  publica- 
Howell  expresed  his  opinion  tion  of  juvenile  names  was 
that  he  had  the  right  by  law  go'verned  by  agreements  be- 
to  prohibit  publication  of  the  tween  the  courts  and  newspa- 
names  of  juveniles.  He  added  P®rs. 
the  court  is  certain  that  Mr.  Tribune  ha 

Sherow  is  honest  in  his  convic-  several  pledges  of 
tions  that  he  has  the  right  to  P®^t  from  other  01 
publish  names  in  such  a  case.  pers,  among  them 

“The  court  is  not  disposed  News-Journal 

to  mete  out  a  severe  sentence,  b®®"  publising  juve 

but  we  want  a  decision  from  ®y®'i  first  offender; 

the  upper  courts  on  this  case  time, 
on  the  right  of  both  the  courts  Veteran  Newi 

and  the  newspapermen,”  said  Among  charges  ; 
the  judge.  “It  is  the  first  time  five  youths,  some  of 
that  this  question  has  arisen  in  second  offenders,  w< 
the  state  of  Ohio  and  the  mat-  auto  tires,  even  on 
ter  is  of  importance  to  both  cars,  destroying 
court  and  newspapermen  alike.”  equipment  and  pari 
Judge  Howell  dismissed  the  pilfering  from  au 
charges  against  the  reporter  theft  and  dismantling,  entering 


$200,000  LOSS— Hare  is  what  was  left  of  the  Mesa  (Arh.)  Tribux'i 
building  after  Jan.  29  fire  swept  the  composing  room,  editorial  room 
and  business  offices.  The  press  room,  in  an  adjoining  structurs  w« 
saved  from  damage.  Housed  there  was  a  new  Goss  Dek-t-Tubi. 
Before  the  last  fire  truck  had  left  the  scene  of  the  blaze,  the  ifiHs 
of  the  Tribune  had  set  up  temporary  quarters  in  a  vacant  businiu 
building.  Typewriters,  desks  and  supplies  came  from  a  dozen  Sm- 
day  sources  and  by  I  a.m.  Monday,  the  Tribune,  normally  e  p.ni. 
newspaper,  was  on  the  streets  with  a  six-page  edition. 


Sherow 


Fear  of  Libel  BBC  Scoops 
Causes  Fire  FHen’s  Talk 


Washington  ; 
Reporters  who  had  been  I 
asked  to  remain  behind  cloned  i 
doors  at  Prime  Minister  An-  ' 
thony  Eden’s  press  conferenct 
Feb.  3  found  news  tickers  il-  ( 
ready  carrying  bulletins  and  '■ 
first  takes  on  the  story  when  i 
they  emerged. 

British  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany  analysts  had  been  send-  ' 
ing  the  story  “live”  to  England,  ■■ 
where  it  was  relayed  with  sup-  ] 
plementary  material  to  the  i 
U.S.  via  news  agency  facilities 
Arrangements  for  the  press 
conference,  which  attracted  I 
about  350  reporters,  were  made  ’ 
Fire  damage  was  confined  by  Charles  H.  Campbell,  di-  ^ 
rgely  to  an  interior  utility  rector  of  the  Washington  of-  j, 
slashing  shaft  but  smoke  damage  and  fice  of  British  Informatior  I 
te  patrol  water  damage  from  fire  hoses  Services.  The  National  Pres  f 
elephone  and  automatic  sprinklers  was  Club  made  its  auditorium  avail  1 
■  meters,  general  in  the  e^torial,  adver-  able  as  a  convenience  to  Si'| 

Anthony  and  to  its  members  . 

Mr.  Campbell  clrcularixecf 
media,  Jan.  26,  advising  thit| 


the  d.v  of  the  Jugoslavia  Signs  ‘’^Saoreernt"  h 

contettpt  citations,  under  the  Correction  Treaty  eluded  the  tact  that 

title  of  “Time  To  Quit  Sparing  Dr.  Joza  Brilej,  Permanent  Jutpd-ln^Xn^n^ttTrTfJoin  pS 
The  Rod,”  Editor  Sherow  Representative  of  Yugoslavia  j  a.-  i  e  ^ 
warned  youths  of  the  area  that  to  the  United  Nations,  this  week  broad: 

the  “curtain  of  secrecy  about  deposited  his  country’s  instru-  tbn 

their  wrongdoings  was  being  ment  of  ratification  to  the  Con-  .^*'®  - 

lifted.”  vention  on  the  International  fu n— 1 

Mr.  Sherow  is  a  veteran  Right  of  Correction  adopted  by  ®  ■ 

newspaperman.  He  has  been  the  General  Assembly  in  Decern-  the  conference  op 

editor  of  the  Tribune  the  past  ber  1952.  Yugoslavia  is  the  third  basis.  I 

two  and  a  half  years  following  country  to  ratify  the  Conven-  -All  radio-TV  services  b*^^ 
five  years  as  publicity  director  tion,  the  other  two  being  Cuba  setups  but  only  BBC  sent  tht 
at  Ohio  University.  and  Egypt.  program  live. 
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for  smaller  papers — is  for  build¬ 
ing:  younger,  better  informeti 
editorial  staffs,  distinct  from 
the  news  staff.  The  editorial 
pages  are  reflecting  the  opening 
of  the  doors  of  the  ivory  tower. 

But  the  change  is  not  univer¬ 
sal.  You  sense,  especially,  too 
much  of  an  inclination  to  abdi¬ 
cate  editorial  function  to  col¬ 
umnists  and/or  radio  and  TV 
commentators.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  I  am  not  against  column¬ 
ists  and  commentators,  per  se. 
There  are  good  and  bad  ones,  as 
there  are  capable  and  wooden 
editors. 

Let  me  ask  one  question: 
Why  should  a  publisher  or  an 
editor  apply  different  standards 
of  responsibility  to  a  columnist 
or  a  commentator  than  he  does 
to  his  own  staff?  We  let  the 
special  writers  carry  on  per¬ 
sonal  vendettas  with  each  other, 
bounce  truth  and  fact  about  by 
innuendo,  without  applying  the 
same  tests  of  accuracy  you  in¬ 
sist  on  for  your  own  staff  and 
writers. 

I  can’t  see  making  your  own 
staff  adhere  strictly  to  principles 
of  good  writing  and  usage  and 
letting  an  outsider,  just  because 
This  article  Is  made  up  of  excerpts  he  has  a  name,  chew  up  good 
from  the  William  Allen  White  Me-  writing.  Instead  of  abdicating 
morlal  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  so  much  to  the  columnists  and 
Roberts  at  the  William  Allen  White  commentators,  wouldn’t  it  be 
School  of  Journalism.  University  of  healthier  if  more  publishers 

Kansas,  on  Feb  10  eleventh  an-  wrote  signed  columns  from  time 

niversary  ot  the  death  ot  Mr.  White.  ...  ti  t  % 

Mr.  RoLrts  devoted  the  f rst  part  Specifically,  I  have  in 

of  his  lecture  to  a  warm  tribute  to  "''"d  s"ch  regular  stints  as  Jack 
his  old  friend,  who  won  wide  fame  Knight  turns  out  for  the  Knight 

as  editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kas.)  newspapers.  There  are  others, 

Saiette.  but  too  few. 

"Mr.  White  had  already  left  the  I  have  been  on  both  sides. 
Star  and  taken  up  the  career  of  a  editorial  and  business.  I  know 
country  editor  to  which  he  brought  the  problem  of  the  publisher.  I 

distinction  and  honor,  when  I  came  recognize  he  has  his  hands  full, 

to  the  Star.  nearV__50  years  ago  out  ticularly  lately  in  the  com- 
ot  this  university.  remarked  Mr.  . 

Roberts  plicated  and  costly  years  of  op¬ 

eration.  Ultimate  responsibilitv, 

iimiiiiiiiliimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiTOi'miimuiiMiiiiiiiiiii'j!  •  ’ 

after  all,  rests  in  ownership. 
More  publishers  and  owners 
should  write  powerful  editorials, 
as  well  as  powerful  checks. 

News  Staffs  Change 
The  day  of  the  hardboiled, 
old-fashioned  reporter  out  to 
get  his  scoop  at  any  cost  may 
be  passing.  Possibly,  there  may 
be  too  much  reliance  in  some 
quarters  on  the  ticker  and  the 
press  agent  or  public  relations 
releases,  all  of  which  makes  for 
loss  of  initiative.  By  and  large, 
the  news  staffs  of  today  are 
better  prepared  for  their  job. 
The  good  reporter  of  today  has 
to  have  more  technical  training 
and  background  to  do  a  good 
job. 

So  by  the  major  tests  the 
newspaper  of  today  has  met  the 
challenge  of  the  changing  years. 
Yet,  where  do  we  stand  today 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Press  Mainly  Meets  New 
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Must  Be  Based  on  Ideal  of  Truth 
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Reciprocity  in  Press  Runs 

Troy,  Ohio  in  Miami  county — about  .lO 

Mathematicians  figure  it  away, 

could  happen  once  in  a  mil-  Temporary  repairs  were 
lion  times  made  on  the  press  of  the 

The  Greenville  Daily  Ad-  Advocate -and  a 

vacate  was  printed  at  the  Wednesday  the  press 

Troy  Daay  N.^  on  Tu.,-  ^ 

ay,  an.  .  e  **  Y  broke  down  and  their  curved 

News  was  printed  at  the  g^Yeotype  plates  were 
Greenv^le  Daily  Advocate  on  rushed  te  Greenville. 
Wednesday,  J?eD.  1.  Greenville 

Here  is  what  happened :  Troy  received  their  pa- 

After  completing  half  of  pers  just  a  wee  bit  late. 


years  hence,  we  of  today  will 
suffer  in  comparison.  That’s 
progress.  Newspapers  have  met 
the  challenge  of  a  growing, 
changing  world  and  still  repre¬ 
sent,  in  spite  of  rate  increases, 
forced  by  economic  pressures, 
the  gn-eatest  bargain  that  comes 
into  the  house.  That,  despite 
the  amazing  development  of 
television. 

Press  Services 

Soul  searching,  self  criticism 
is  always  in  order,  even  accept¬ 
ing  the  premise  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  better  today  than  ever 
before.  To  start  with — the  press 
services — and  they  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  bringing  the  world 
news,  as  well  as  national,  to 

editor  8C  publisher  for  February  11,  1956 
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Death  Claims 


Maria  Jackson 
In  93rd  Year 


Portland,  Ore. 


Ml’S.  Maria  Jackson,  93, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  Publishing 
Company,  pub- 


Hrs.  Jackson 


lishers  of  the 
Journal,  died 
here  Feb.  3. 

Her  death 
leaves  only 
Peter  Jackson, 
13,  her  great 
grandson,  a  s 
surviving  mem¬ 
ber  of  the 
Jackson  family. 
Mrs.  Jackson 


■was  the  widow  of  Charles  S. 
Jackson,  former  publisher  of 
the  Pendleton  East  Oregonian 
who  took  over  the  Evening 
Journal,  a  four-month  old  daily 
publication  here  in  1902,  con¬ 
verted  it  to  the  Oregon  Journal 
and  built  it  into  one  of  the 
Northwest’s  leading  publica¬ 
tions. 

She  was  born  Maria  Foster 
Clopton  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept. 
20,  1862.  Her  father,  a  captain 
in  the  Confederate  army,  was 
killed  in  the  Civil  War.  She  and 
her  mother  moved  to  Portland 
in  1871. 


right  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death. 

In  1924,  following  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  gave  to 
the  city  of  Portland  an  88-acre 
tract  now  known  as  Sam  Jack- 
son  park,  which  is  now  the  site 
of  the  University  of  Oregon 
medical  school,  dental  school 
and  several  hospitals. 

In  1944  she  was  chosen  Port¬ 
land’s  “first  citizen” — one  of 
the  few  women  ever  so  honored. 

She  founded  and  was  a  board 
member  of  the  George  A.  White 
Servicemen’s  center,  w  hi  c  h 
housed  and  entertained  thou¬ 
sands  of  servicemen  during  and 
since  World  War  II. 

In  1950  she  presented  a  40- 
acre  tract  of  myrtle  wood  grove 
to  the  state  of  Oregon  for  use 
as  a  state  park. 

She  had  been  honored  with  a 
master  of  arts  degree  from 
University  of  Oregon  and  a 
master  of  humane  letters  from 
Linfield  college. 


Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Jackson 
said  she  wanted  no  biographical 
material  or  any  mention  of 
funeral  plans  to  appear  in  the 
Journal  until  after  her  funeral. 
A  newspaper  executive  said  she 
renewed  this  request  a  few 
months  ago. 

And  so  the  Journal  in  its 
Saturday  editions  carried  only 
a  brief  mention  of  her  death. 
Its  first  two  editions  Monday 
had  no  story  of  her  funeral  or 
career.  The  third  edition,  how¬ 
ever,  going  to  press  after  the 
brief  service,  carried  the  story 
of  her  many  accomplishments 
in  civic  affairs. 


Chicago  News 
Income  Keep 
Ahead  in  ’55 


After  the  death  of  her  son, 
Philip,  when  speculation  arose 
as  to  the  Journal’s  future,  Mrs. 
Jackson  issued  a  statement  say¬ 
ing  it  would  remain  a  home- 
owned  paper.  Employes  of  the 
Journal  were  told  by  company 
executives  that  her  death  would 
make  no  change  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  operation. 


Oregon  Journal  to  Stay 
Under  Local  Control 


Chicago 

Although  net  earnings  showed 
an  increase'  of  $477,310  over 
1954,  Chicago  Daily  News’  total 
revenue  and  operating  costs 
virtually  kept  pace  with  each 
other  in  1955,  according  to  the 
annual  report  to  stockholders. 

Net  earnings  were  $1,501,739. 
Total  revenue  increased  $2,- 
966,600  and  operating  costs 
were  up  $2,004,290,  John  S. 
Knight,  president  and  pub- 
lisher,  reported. 

“Newsprint  remained  at  the 
same  cost  of  $126  per  ton,  but 
our  labor  and  other  costs  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise,”  he  stated.  “Be¬ 
cause  of  the  larger  volume  of 
advertising  and  increased  cir¬ 
culation  we  used  6,541  more 
tons  of  newsprint  than  in  1954. 
This  accounted  for  $824,166  of 
our  increased  costs.” 


Portland,  Ore. 


Perpetuation  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  under  local  control  was 
the  expressed  purpose  of  codi¬ 
cils  which  Mrs.  Maria  C.  Jack- 
son  added  to  her  will  in  recent 


Tragedy  in  Family 

She  married  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  also  came  from  Virginia, 
in  Pendleton  on  March  9,  1886. 
They  lived  there  until  1902, 
when  they  came  to  Portland  to 
take  over  the  Journal.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  died  in  1924. 

The  Jackson  family  was  beset 
by  several  tragedies.  One  of 
her  sons,  Francis  C.  Jackson, 
who  became  a  marine  engineer 
during  World  War  I,  was  lost 
when  the  ship  on  which  he  was 
a  crew  member  sank  off  the 
Oregon  coast  in  1919. 

Her  other  son,  Philip  L.,  who 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the' 
Journal  for  a  period  of  more 
than  30  years,  died  three  years 
ago,  on  Feb.  14,  1953. 

Her  grandson  C.  S.  (Sam) 
Jackson  II,  who  had  been 
groomed  for  a  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer,  sei-ved  during  World  War 
II  as  a  navy  flier.  He  became 
associate  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  was  killed  on  Dec.  21, 
1947,  when  the  Journal’s  heli¬ 
copter  crashed  and  burned  on  a 
Portland  golf  course. 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  always 
active  in  Portland  activities  and 
in  Journal  operations,  retain¬ 
ing  a  keen  interest  in  affairs 


years. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  who  owned 
two-thirds  of  the  common  stock 
of  Journal  Publishing  Company, 
provided  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Jackson  Foundation  and 
spelled  out  the  manner  in  which 
trustees  might  eventually  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  Journal  stock. 

Her  will,  filed  this  week,  in¬ 
structed  that  if  the  trustees 
deem  it  to  be  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Journal  in  order 
that  it  may  be  perpetuated  as 
a  newspaper  which  conforms  to 
its  standards  since  the  found¬ 
ing  by  her  late  husband, 
Charles  Samuel  Jackson,  they 
may  sell  the  stock. 

Mrs.  Jackson  directed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  should  the  trustees 
do  so,  they  sell  if  possible  in 
a  manner  such  that  “the  own¬ 
ership  and  control  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Publishing  Company  and  the 
newspaper  which  it  operates 
shall  be  retained  on  a  local 
basis,  preferably  in  the  hands 
of  persons  who  are  then  in  the 
actual  employ  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Company  and  who 
are  associated  with  the  man¬ 
agement  and  operation  of  the 
paper.” 

It  further  is  provided  that 
if  the  stock  is  disposed  of  it 
shall  be  in  that  manner  even 


though  the  amount  which  may 
be  realized  through  sales  of 
stock  may  be  substantially  less 
than  might  be  obtained  if  the 
stock  or  the  newspaper  were 
to  be  sold  in  a  different  manner 
or  to  other  persons. 

Bulk  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Journal  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  set  aside  to 
form  the  $1,250,000  “Jackson 
Foundation”  for  charitable  and 
educational  purposes  in  Oregon. 
The  fund  actually  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  million  and  a 
quarter  figure. 

Named  as  trustees  of  the 
foundation  are  William  W. 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal;  David  L.  Davies,  Portland 
attorney,  and  the  United  States 
National  Bank. 

Her  great-grandson,  Peter 
Crockett  Jackson,  only  surviv¬ 
ing  member  of  the  family,  will 
be  beneficiary  of  a  $150,000 
trust  fund. 

In  a  statement,  Knight,  as 
president  of  the  publishing 
company  and  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  said,  “We  intend  to 
keep  this  paper  and  its  inde¬ 
pendent  position  and  maintain 
it  as  Portland’s  home-owned 
newspaper.  Mrs.  Jackson’s  death 
will  not  change  that  policy;  in 
fact,  as  her  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  will  show,  that  policy  is, 
if  possible,  strengthened.” 

S.  I.  Newhouse  acquired  the 
Portland  Oregonian  several 
years  ago. 


Plant  Expansion 

During  the  year,  $1,485,839 
in  cash  was  transferred  from 
current  working  funds  to  the 
fund  for  plant  and  equipment  * 
improvements.  Reporting  on  the 
Daily  News  plant  expansion 
program,  Mr.  Knight  stated: 

“It  is  estimated  that  this 
building  and  equipment  pro¬ 
gram  will  cost  $11  million. 

“We  now  have  $2,254,378 
segregated  toward  the  cost  of 
this  program  and  additional 
amounts  will  be  added  as  the; 
are  available.  This  fund  in¬ 
creased  $1,504,713  during  the 
year,  which  includes  interest 
earnings  on  the  securities.” 

Mr.  Knight  called  attention  to 
the  paper’s  record  advertising 
volume  of  22,288,875  lines  in 
1955,  a  9.7%  increase,  stating 
there  was  a  gain  of  17.5%  in 
dollar  volume. 

Circulation  also  was  at  a  new 
high  in  the  paper’s  80-year  his-  ■ 
tory.  Monday  through  Friday  | 
net  paid  daily  average  was  f 
598,307,  an  increase  of  17,577. 
The  Saturday  weekend  editioa 
at  10c  per  copy  was  607,704,  s 
gain  of  26,969.  “This  Saturday 
average  is  now  the  highest  of 
any  afternoon  newspaper  in  the 
U.  S.,”  said  Mr.  Knight. 

A  5%  stock  dividend  and  a  I 
cash  dividend  of  50c  per  share  | 
were  declared.  “We  are  opti¬ 
mistic  about  business  conditions 
for  1956,”  said  Mr.  Knight 
“but  we  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
crease  over  the  1955  level  will 
be  as  sizable  as  the  1955  bulged 
was  over  1954.” 
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Quiet!  Ideas  at  Work 

CARTOONISTS,  like  other  creative  people,  often  put  off  until 
the  last  minute  the  serious  job  of  settling  down  to  work. 

They  doodle,  putter,  scratch,  walk,  tinker,  dream — anything  to 
avoid  getting  a  jump  on  a  deadline.  It's  an  agonizing  process 
called  Search  for  an  Idea. 

Mort  Walker,  who  creates  "Beetle  Bailey"  and  co-authors  "Hi 
and  Lois"  for  King  Features,  is  no  exception.  He  even  does  push-ups. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  things  he  does  before  having  a  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  drawing  board.  His  partner  in  procrastination  is  Dik 
Browne,  "Hi  and  Lois"  artist.  The  captions  are  all  Dik's  fault.  He 
wrote  them. 

—Photography  by  JAMES  L.  COLLIN6S. 


Hobbies  are  another  source  of 
Mort's  ideas.  Here  he  points  out 
his  latest  to  me — an  MG.  "See 
there,"  he  says. 


A  few  push-ups  sometimes  give  Mort  a  new  angle,  and  they  are 
wonderful  for  a  robust  circulation  (i.e.,  "Beetle  Bailey,"  "Hi  and 


This  is  called  the  automation 
approach.  Some  HB  stubs  and 
the  whirr  of  his  electric  pencil 
sharpener  frequently  point  up 
an  idea  for  Mort. 


The  smoke-filled-room  technique.  Close-up  of  hands  taken  during  an 
actual  strip  conference.  Those  are  my  hands  on  the  left. 


Chamber-music  break  .  .  .  very 
stimulating.  The  instrument,  a 
"jazz  stick,"  is  Mort's  own  de¬ 
sign.  He  hasn't  much  of  a  voice, 
but  he  can  sure  make  a  lot  of 
noise. 


research  for  "Hi  1 

strip  don't  occur  to  Mort  as  S 
much  as  they  happen  to  him.  Ij  ^ 

He's  already  96  gags  ahead  of  ^  ^  1 

me  on  the  strip.  | 
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And  finally  we  have  the  ultimate  and  universal  approach;  Mort  staras 
at  paper,  paper  stares  at  Mort.  Maybe  we  better  go  down  and  have 
another  look  at  the  MG. 


SUPPLIERS  OF  THE  PRESS 


Color  In  Newspapers  \ 

Is  One  Goal  of  ATF  '■ 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

CloLOR  IN  NEWSPAPERS — its  opportunity  and  challenge — is  the 
subject  of  extensive  experimentation  currently  conducted  by 
American  Type  Founders. 

The  company  is  working  oif  the  application  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  color  book  publication,  using  ATF’s  web  offset  press, 
to  problems  of  the  newspaper  field. 

American  Type  Founders,  one 

of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  normal  newspaper  production 
printing  presses  and  graphic  there  will  be  an  increasing  in¬ 
arts  equipment  in  the  world,  terest  in  offset  because  it  of- 
with  1,200  employes,  and  a  fers  not  just  a  splash  of  color 
350,000-square-foot  headquart-  on  one  page  but  throughout  the 
ers  plant  here,  is  stressing  new  paper.  There  is  a  period  of  de- 
proclucts  and  new  processes  in  velopment  ahead  and  it  will  be 
working  for  more  and  better  a  prime  development  in  the 
color  in  newspapers.  area  of  newspaper  production.” 

ATF  web  offset  color  presses 
Edgar  Is  Head  have  been  installed  at  the 

Louis  C.  Edgar  Jr.,  a  thought-  Rochester  Institute  of  Techno- 
ful,  square-jawed,  cleft-chin-  lo&y-  They  produce  RIT’s  own 
ned,  blue-eyed,  sandy-haired  en-  weekly  newspaper  with  student 
gineer  and  longtime  machinery  help  and  are  available  for  ATF 
manufacturer,  became  president  tests  and  experimental  work, 
of  American  Type  Founders,  The  presses  already  are  on 
Inc.,  four  months  ago  when  it  sale  and  the  Glencoe  (Ill.) 
was  purchased  by  an  invest-  News,  a  weekly,  has  expanded 
ment  group.  With  executive  Rs  use  to  two.  The  Automotive 
initiative  and  engineering  zeal.  News,  with  issues  of  56  pages 
he  directs  the  company’s  oper-  or  more,  is  produced  on  such 
ations.  He  is  keenly  interested  presses,  designed  for  use  in  the 
in  newspaper  color  presses.  weekly  and  small  daily  field. 

“The  trend  is  for  newspa-  .  A  newspaper  publisher  who 
pers  to  be  more  conscious  of  dissatisfied  with  present 
color,”  observed  Mr.  Edgar,  newspaper  color  recently  was 
“We  are  experienced  in  color  taken  by  ATF  to  Rochester  with 
offset  methods  in  the  publish-  superintendent  With 

ing  field  and  we  are  exploring  superintending  the  job, 

it  for  the  newspaper  field.  With  plates,  his  news- 

our  background  in  color,  we  are  with  only 

interested  in  perfecting  pro-  students  to  run  ^e  press,  Mr. 
cesses  for  newspapers  to  print  reported  the  advantages 

by  offset.  For  three  or  four  offset  ^  process  were 

years,  entire  magazines  have  P^'oy^d  by  tuiming  out  a  high 
been  printed  on  our  offset  Q'^ality  color  job. 
presses  with  high  quality  color  phot©  Omposition 

reproduction.  There  is  real  in¬ 
terest  in  offset  for  color  print-  American  Type  Founders  has 
ing.”  been  working  on  photo  com- 

Mr.  Edgar  paused  to  display  Posing  equipment  for  a  number 
a  copy  of  Florida  Magazine,  a  years  and  experimentation  is 
newspaper  supplement,  printed  being  continued.  It  hopes  to 
in  color  by  offset  on  regular  have  such  equipment  to  offer 
newsprint  to  demonstrate  the  ^be  trade  in  the  not  toj*  distant 
accuracy  and  brilliance  of  color  future. 

by  that  method.  “We  are  still  working  on 

„  solutions  to  certain  problems 

Future  of  Offset  instead  of  rushing  out  imper- 

“We  know  that  the  applica-  feet  equipment,”  explained  Mr. 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  modern  Edgar.  “We  hope  eventually  to 
techniques,  offset,  to  magazines  offer  better  photo  composing 
is  excellent,”  continued  the  ATF  equipment  than  can  be  obtained 
head.  “We  believe  that  with  the  from  any  other  source.” 
continuing  trend  of  color  in  American  Type  Founders 


prides  itself  on  being  the  only 
single  manufacturing  firm  that 
can  put  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
business,  furnishing  sheet  or 
web-fed  presses,  type  and  a 
complete  line  of  composing 
room  equipment.  The  only  thing 
needed  and  not  found  at  ATF’s 
block-wide  and  four-block  deep 
home  plant  is  a  hot  metal  type 
casting  machine. 

New  Products 

“Formerly  the  company  was 
a  subsidiary  of  a  firm  with 
many  interests  but  with  the 
new  ownership  last  September 
came  an  independent  corpora¬ 
tion  which  will  devote  all  its 
research  and  production  to  the 
printing  and  publishing  field,” 
reported  Mr.  Edgar.  “As  we 
go  forward,  it’s  our  objective 
to  develop  and  expand  our  busi¬ 
ness  within  that  scope.  The 
change  was  recent  and  we  are 
now  only  in  the  planning  stage 
with  investigation  and  analysis 
directed  to  the  addition  of  new 
products  for  the  printing 
field.” 

50,000  Type  Matrices 

Vaults  of  ATF  contain  per¬ 
haps  50,000  brass  matrices  from 
which  can  be  cast  type  on  order. 
Some  of  the  3,000  different 
faces  represented  in  the  vaults 
date  back  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

Complete  inventories  of  279 
active  type  faces  are  carried 
in  stock.  A  new  type  face.  Craw 
Clarenden,  is  being  brought  out 
this  month  and  another,  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill,  will  be  available  April 
1.  The  firm  is  cutting  mats  for 
two  more,  as  yet  unnamed,  to 
be  brought  out  in  July  and 
September.  ATF  has  its  own 
designers  and  also  buys  de¬ 
signs  from  outside  artists. 

Modern  type  is  following  a 
trend  to  simple,  clean,  readable 
lines,  it  was  explained.  Less 
confusing  art  is  used  in  type 
design  than  formerly — with 
type  following  about  the  same 
changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  penmanship. 

Lease  Plan 

For  the  first  time  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  American  Type  Found¬ 
ers  has  announced  that  all 
ATF  sheet  and  web-fed  and 
ATF-Mann  presses  are  avail¬ 
able  on  a  lease  basis.  Such  leas¬ 
ing  arrangements  have  proven 
popular  in  the  machine  tool  in¬ 
dustry  and  other  equipment 
fields. 

Under  the  ATF  plan,  any 
equipment  purchases  of  $1,000 
or  more  can  be  handled  in  this 


Lou!(  C.  Edgar,  Jr. 

manner.  The  original  lease  ex¬ 
tends  for  62  months  and  can  be 
renewed  on  a  much  reduced 
rental  basis  for  continuing  pe¬ 
riods  at  the  printer’s  option. 
Normal  trade-ins  aie  handled 
under  this  plan. 

An  advantage  of  the  leasing 
plan  is  that  all  payments  can 
be  applied  as  operating  ex¬ 
pense  and  are  fully  tax  de¬ 
ductible  and  because  of  the  62-  I 
month  contract  monthly  rental 
payments  are  substantially  less 
than  normal  equipment  financ¬ 
ing  costs. 

American  Type  Founders, 
Inc.,  was  purchased  from  Day- 
strom,  Inc.,  for  approximately 
$9,000,000. 

Mr.  Edgar  joined  the  finn 
four  years  ago  as  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Daystrom,  the  holding 
company,  and  then  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  ATF. 
With  the  recent  change  of  ow¬ 
nership,  he  was  promoted  to 
president.  He  formerly  was 
president  of  E.  W.  Bliss  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  before  then 
was  associated  with  Blawn- 
Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  both 
of  which  are  manufacturers  of 
machinery.  He  Aras  graduated  M 
in  engineering  from  Cornell 
University.  He  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
have  three  children. 

R.  A.  Tobias  is  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales. 

Like  much  of  che  newspaper 
and  graphic  arts  industry. 
American  Type  Founders 
stemmed  from  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  organizing  genius.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  type  foundry  in  German¬ 
town,  Pa.,  was  established  in 
1786  with  equipment  purchased 
in  Paris  and  later  it  was 
merged  with  a  type  foundry 
that  had  been  established  at 
Germantown  in  1735  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Sauer. 
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WHERE  THE  TEST  BEGINS  WARMING  UP  THE  COLD  WAR 

Packer,  New  York  Mirror  Mergen,  Miami  (Fla.)  News 


SHADES  OF  FORT  SUMTER! 

Thiele,  Lot  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror-Newt 


5 -Year  Pact 
Fight  in  Guild 
Nears  Climax 

The  conflict  between  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild 
and  officers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  over  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  signing  a  five-year  con¬ 
tract  will  come  to  a  head  in  the 
next  week  when  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  acts  on 
the  situation. 

Executive  Vicepresident  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Farson  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Charles  A.  Perlik 
Jr.  of  ANG  have  already 
warned  the  Washington  guild 
that  they  will  institute  disci¬ 
plinary  proceedings  if  the  local 
signs  the  proposed  pact  with 
the  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald  in  defiance  of 
lEB  decision. 

A  committee  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  local  will  appear  before 
the  lEB  next  Wednesday  to 
defend  its  negotiation  of  a 
contract  which  provides  a  $160 
wage  for  90%  of  the  top-ex¬ 
perience  people  in  the  editorial 
rooms  by  1960.  The  current 
scale  is  $118.50.  This  would  go 
up  $10  now,  with  a  guarantee 
that  half  of  the  journeymen 
reporters,  etc.  would  receive 
$150  a  week  in  the  first  year 
of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Perlik,  as  chairman  of 
the  lEB  contracts  committee, 
will  ask  approval  of  that 
group’s  rejection  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  contract.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  local  membership  voted  191 
to  20  to  sign  it  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  also  approved  it.  If 


lEB  supports  the  contracts 
committee  and  the  local  signs, 
the  guild  penalties  run  from 
remedial  action  to  charter  revo¬ 
cation,  affecting  the  entire  unit, 
or  from  reprimand  to  expulsion 
for  local  officers.  An  appeal 
could  be  taken  to  the  ANG 
convention. 

Mr.  Perlik  explained  that  the 
committee  action  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  repeated  warn¬ 
ings  by  guild  policy-makers 
that  lengthy  contracts  restrict 
a  local’s  freedom  of  action  and 
prevent  it  from  protecting  it¬ 
self  against  adverse  develop¬ 
ments  now  unforeseen  or  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  favorable 
developments,  or  even  keeping 
pace  with  gains  negotiated 
elsewhere. 

“Already,”  he  said,  “this  has 
been  our  experience  with  two- 
year  contracts.” 

The  contracts  committee,  he 
added,  does  not  agree  with  the 
Washington  local  that  it  is 
fully  protected  by  the  wage  re¬ 
opening  clause,  nor  does  it 
agree  that  the  improvements 
over  the  old  contract  are  as 
substantial  as  the  newspaper 
management  would  have  the 
local  believe. 

Judge^s  Conversion 

Washington 
Juvenile  Court  Judge  Edith 
M.  Cockrill,  who  resisted  press 
coverage  of  her  court  for  many 
years  and  only  last  year  per¬ 
mitted  it  on  a  “trial  basis,” 
has  been  converted  to  the  idea 
of  publicity.  She  found,  she 
said,  that  newspaper  stories 
about  defaulting  fathers  have 
zoomed  collections  for  depend¬ 
ents. 


Georgia  Hits 
Press  With 
Libel  Bill 


Gov.  Marvin  Griffin  has 
signed  an  anti-newspaper  bill 
he  pushed  through  the  Georgia 
Legislature  against  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  press. 

The  bill  makes  a  newspaper 
corporation  liable  to  suit  for 
libel  in  every  one  of  the  159 
counties  in  the  state  in  which 
the  newspaper  has  more  than  cO 
subscribers. 

Harvey  Walters,  president  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association, 
said:  “Some  of  our  newspapers 
have  already  expressed  the 
hope  they  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  a  test 
case.” 

The  Atlanta  Journal  de¬ 
clared  in  a  front  page  editorial 
that  it  will  not  be  intimidated. 

The  Constitution,  also  owned 
by  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc., 
declared : 

“The  punitive  intent  of  the 
measure  is  obvious.  It  was 
conceived  in  vindictiveness  and 
enacted  in  defiance  of  the  un¬ 
disputed  fact  that  Georgia’s 
libel  laws  were  already  among 
the  most  stringent  in  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

Since  the  bill  applies  only  to 
newspapers  owned  by  corpora¬ 
tions  and  not  those  owned 
privately  by  individuals,  the 
measure  does  not  cover  Gov. 
Griffin’s  own  weekly  Bain- 
bridge  Post-Searchlight. 


Cent-a-Copy 
Welfare  Tax 
In  Ky.  Bill 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

A  proposal  for  a  cent-a-copy 
tax  on  Kentucky’s  larger  daily 
newspapers  has  been  given 
committee  approval  in  the 
State  House  of  Representatives. 
The  measure  would  tax  dailies 
with  more  than  10,000  circula¬ 
tion,  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
levy  would  go  into  a  welfare 
fund. 

If  such  a  tax  were  put  into 
effect,  it  would  be  most  felt  by 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  Times,  the  state’s  largest 
newspaper  operation.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  critical  of  Gov. 
A.  B.  Chandler. 

At  the  midwinter  conference 
of  the  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  asked  that  reporters 
“write  fairly”  about  him. 

• 

Victorious  Long  Says 
Fair  Coverage  Helpetl 

New'  Orleans,  La. 

Earl  K.  Long  won  the  Jan. 
17  primary  election  for  governor 
despite  the  opposition  of  vir¬ 
tually  every  daily  newspaper  in 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Long  not  only  defeated 
his  four  opponents,  he  over¬ 
whelmed  them  by  taking  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  total  vote  cast. 

His  explanation  was,  “I  won 
despite  the  newspapers.”  He 
admitted  the  papers  had  been 
fair  in  their  coverage  and  said 
this  had  helped  him. 
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Senators  Hit 
FCC’s  Laxity 
On  Ad  Din 

Washington 
The  quantity  and  quality 
of  radio  commercials  appear 
headed  for  Senate  investiga¬ 
tion  in  the  absence  of  FCC 
authority  to  control  them. 

Senator  Warren  Magnuson, 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
was  joined  in  his  criticism  of 
existing  practices  by  Senator 
A.  S.  Monroney  of  Oklahoma, 
and  John  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Chairman  George  C.  McCon- 
naughey  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  told 
the  senators  his  office  attempts 
to  presei’ve  a  reasonable  balance 
between  commercial  and  pro¬ 
gram  content  but  has  no 
power  of  enforcement  short  of 
license  revocation  for  failure  to 
operate  “in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

He  considered  a  reasonable 
balance  to  consist  of  three 
minutes  of  commei’cials  in  a 
15-minute  program.  But  Sen¬ 
ator  Monroney  suggested  it 
would  be  a  fortunate  listener 
who  was  treated  to  as  much  as 
the  reverse — three  minutes  of 
entertainment  in  a  quarter-hour 
presentation. 

The  Montana  senator  pre¬ 
dicted  an  invitation  by  radio 
stations  to  listeners  to  express 
their  objections  to  commercials 
would  bring  response  requiring 
trucks  to  convey  the  mail  to 
FCC  offices. 

Chairman  Magnuson  con¬ 
demned  commercials  which,  he 
said,  offer  a  TV  set  on  free 
trial  on  telephone  request.  “Try 
and  get  one!”  he  proposed. 

Swinehart,  Hammond 
Elevated  at  Byoir 

Gerry  Swinehart,  president, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  George  Ham¬ 
mond,  executive  vicepresident, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  public  relations  firm  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Carl  Byoir,  founder  of  the 
firm  and  chairman  of  the  board 
since  1937,  will  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 

Frank  Gavitt  and  Stuart  Hall 
were  elected  as  executive  vice- 
presidents,  and  Arthur  Hirsch 
as  treasurer. 


FAR-OFF  BEAT  in  Indo-China  is 
the  assignment  that  INS  General 
Manager  Kingsbury  Smith  has 
given  to  Gloria  Emerson,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  for  the  past  three 
years.  She  previously  worked  in 
magazine  field. 

Fund  Recipient 
Given  Scolding 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
The  role  of  E.  J.  Kahler  in 
acting  as  recipient  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  contribution  for  U.  ,S. 
Senator  Francis  Case  drew  a 
sharp  scolding  from  John  A. 
Kennedy,  publisher  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  this 
week.  Mr.  Kahler  is  business 
manager  of  the  paper. 

A  few  days  before  a  special 
Senate  committee  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  Senator  Case’s  report 
that  John  M.  Neff,  a  Nebraska 
attorney,  had  given  $2,500  in 
cash  for  his  campaign  fund, 
Mr.  Kahler  revealed  that  he 
was  the  man  to  whom  Mr.  Neff 
delivered  the  money  package. 

The  incident  figured  in  the 
Senate’s  discussion  of  the  bill 
to  free  natural  gas  from  federal 
regulation. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  Hawaii, 
made  this  statement:  “I  am 
shocked  at  these  disclosures. 
Mr.  Kahler  has  no  authority  to 
commit  the  Argus  Leader  on 
any  issue.  His  job  is  that  of 
business  manager.  The  policy 
position  of  the  Argus  Leader 
is  supervised  by  Fi’ed  C. 
Christopherson,  its  editor. 

“In  connection  with  the  Har¬ 
ris  Bill,  Mr.  Christopherson 
wrote  the  editorial  favoring  it 
with  my  approval.  I  am  amazed 
that  Mr.  Kahler  would  accept 
unsolicited  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  from  a  stranger  at  any 
time  or  any  place  while  he  is 
still  an  executive  of  the  paper.” 


ad-lines 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS*  COLOR  SHOW  DAZZLES 

Knight  Newspapers*  ROP  Color  Show  this  week 
painted  Madison  Avenue  not  only  red  but  prim¬ 
rose  yellow,  cerise,  flag  blue,  deep  purple 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  13  ANPA-AAAA  standam 
colors.  It's  almost  a  sure  bet  that  color  ‘ 
linage  (19  million  in  '55)  will  hit  25  million- 
scale  this  year  with  700  papers  participatingT 
Knight  team  of  Barnhill,  Griner  and  Spitaleri* 
from  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  outpoured  greatest 
ROP  color  pitch  ever  caught  by  New  York's 
top-level  admen.  There  were  200  agency  people 
—  media  buyers,  art  directors,  production 
managers  —  at  clinic  and  only  a  few  didn't 
stay  to  ask  questions  and  eat  a  Park  Lane 
lunch  with  hosts  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley. 

ACB  REPORTS  APPLIANCE  LINAGE  UP  IN  '55 
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Exclusive  of  advertising  on  radio-TV  sets, 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
tabulated  229,660  daily  newspaper  ads  on 
major  appliances  during  1955.  Refrigerator 
copy  in  110  cities  hit  2,878.426  column 
inches ,  up  28%;  freezer  copy  in  110  cities 
ran  442,696  column  inches,  up  11% ;  and 
electric  range  ads  in  68  cities  totaled  ! 

535,680  inches,  up  32%. 

NEWSPAPERS  KEYSTONE  OF  SYLVANIA'S  PROGRAM 

National  advertising  in  newspapers  will  be 
keystone  of  "promotion-a-month"  ad  program 
(via  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.)  just  launched 
by  radio-TV  division  of  Sylvania  Electric  * 

Products,  Inc,  This  Week,  Parade,  and  j 

locally-edited  supplements  will  carry  full  | 
pages.  Intensive  local  and  regional  ads  by  | 
distributors  and  dealers  will  back  effort.  | 

BIRMINGHAM  DAILIES'  COLOR  LINAGE  UP  32.3%  ;  j 

The  Birmingham  News  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  || 
reports  '55  ROP  color  linage  in  its  news-  j' 
papers  totaled  1,435,074  lines,  up  32.3%  ;| 

over  1954.  This  figure  is  for  the  Birming-  ; 
ham  News  published  evenings  and  Sundays,  and  j 
does  not  include  733,904  lines  of  ROP  color  p. 
which  ran  in  the  morning  Birmingham  Post-  ^ 
Herald.  C 

HEAVY  NEWSPAPER  SCHEDULES  BOOKED  BY  TOP  FIRMS  I 
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Heavy  schedules  of  newspaper  space  have  j; 

been  set  by  several  major  advertisers:  ^ 

Kraft  Food  Company's  Lenten  drive  for 
Velveeta  cheese  to  use  four-color  ads  in  79  p 
Sunday  comic  sections  beginning  Feb.  26;  a 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  in  newspapers  in  more  n 

than  500  markets  to  plug  puzzle  contest  for 
Joy  liquid  detergent ;  Seagram-Distillers  Co.  a 
in  603  newspapers  for  its  7-Crown  whiskey;  '  ^ 

Chock  Full  O'  Nuts  Corp.  breaking  1. OOP-line  ^  P 
insertions  in  dailies  on  year-round  basis  !,:  * 
to  accompany  expansion  of  its  coffee  in  Ij  „ 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y.,  markets  and  I'  q 
13  upper  New  York  State  counties.  d 
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Advertiser  •  Xewspaper 

Mags,  Radio, 

TV  Used  More 
Newspapers 

Advertising  in  newspapers  by 
various  media  in  pursuit  of 
audiences  and  advertisers  in¬ 
creased  sharply  in  1956,  it  is 
disclosed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

Magazines  increased  their 
use  of  newspaper  space  by 
39.2%  over  1954,  and  radio  and 
television  stations  used  news¬ 
papers  to  a  14.8%  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  in  1954.  Newspapets 
themselves  boosted  the  use  of 
their  own  medium  by  10.9%. 

Linage  measurements  in  228 

newspapers  in  110  cities  showed  STACK  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADS  attesting  to  success  of  intensive  co-op 

1955  newspaper  Iina^  bought  gj  campaign  conducted  by  109  CBS  radio  stations  is  examined  by 

by  the  various  media  as  fol-  CBS  Radio  executives.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are:  Irving  Fein,  vice- 

lows:  Magazines,  10,244,318  president,  CBS  Radio;  J.  D.  Wright,  vicepresident  and  general 

lines;  radio  and  television  sta-  manager,  KSL,  CBS  Radio  affiliate  in  Salt  Lake  City;  Louis  Dorfsman 

tions,  21,152,856  lines;  news-  Sherril  Taylor,  co-directors  of  sales  promotion  and  advertising, 

papers  1 376  823  lines.  Radio;  and  Murry  Salberg,  manager  of  program  promotion. 

These  compare  with  the  1954  "•>^PfP»rs  for  e  total  of  503,829 

figures  as  follows:  magazines,  _ Imes  of  edvert.s.ng. _ 

7,360,331  lines;  radio  and  tele-  f-p|  f*  1  A  T  *  T  1 

'ir.:  ihree  of  10  Linage-Leaders 
Srp'rSpr  Topped  50-Million  Mark 

papers,  and  not  “house”  space 

in  their  own  pages.)  The  Loa  Angeles  (Calif.)  A  t< 

The  figures  represent  only  Times  in  1955  amassed  a  whop-  1955 
linage  and  not  dollar  invest-  69,788,874  lines  of  total  Tribui 

ment,  the  Bureau  pointed  out,  advertising  to  grab  off  the  top  The  N 
and  are  confined  to  228  of  the  SP®*  among  the  nation’s  10  of  fo 
newspapers  covered  by  Media  lin®^®*l®®ding  newspapers  ac-  (Fla.) 

Records’  “Blue  Book.”  Final  cording  to  measurements  by  total 
and  official  dollar  figures  cover-  Media  Records,  Inc.  agains 

ing  the  large  majority  of  U.  S.  taking  first  place,  the  the 

dailies  will  be  issued  by  the  Times  nosed  out  the  Milwaukee  Herah 
Bureau  of  Advertising  later,  in  (Wis.)  Journal  which  had  held  it  fou: 
its  study,  “Expenditures  of  Na-  the  coveted  spot  five  years  44,124 
tional  Advertisers  in  Newspa-  straight.  The  Journal’s  linage  Des 
pers.”  hit  54,456,955  lines.  Detroi 


ROP  Ink  Standards 
To  Help  Advertisers 

Ink  standards  for  newspaper 
ROP  color  printing  are  covered 
in  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Joint  Committee  of  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Use  of  the  standards  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  advance  the  equality 
and  thereby  increase  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  color  advertising. 

The  recommehded  ink  stand¬ 
ards  are  based  on  a  mixing  and 
blending  system  using  three 
procws  colors,  nine  toners  and 
a  mixing  white.  With  a  supply 
of  the  13  standard  color  inks  a 
newsittper  can  mix  any  desired 
^entity  of  ink  for  any  color 
desired  by  an  advertiser. 


The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  in  1955  amassed  a  whop¬ 
ping  59,788,874  lines  of  total 
advertising  to  grab  off  the  top 
spot  among  the  nation’s  10 
linage-leading  newspapers  ac¬ 
cording  to  measurements  by 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

In  taking  first  place,  the 
Times  nosed  out  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  which  had  held 
the  coveted  spot  five  years 
straight.  The  Journal’s  linage 
hit  54,456,955  lines. 

For  the  Times  it  was  a  climb 
from  second  place  in  1954  when 
it  boasted  a  total  of  48,662,579 
lines. 


A  total  of  52,486,090  lines  in 
1955  kept  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  secure  in  third  placef. 
The  New  York  Times  nosed  out 
of  fourth  place  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  by  virtue  of  a 
total  of  49,537,354  lines  as 
against  48,997,556  scored  by 
the  Herald.  In  1954  the 
Herald’s  45,020,139  lines  gave 
it  fourth  place  over  the  Times’ 
44,124,630  total. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  was  un¬ 
able  to  publish  during  Decem¬ 
ber,  1955,  as  was  true  with 
Detroit’s  other  newspapers,  it 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
First  10  Newspapers 
(Both  6  and  7  Day) 

As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


'55  Linage 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times  (M  &  S)  .  59,788,874 

2.  Milwaukee  Journal  (E  &  S)  .  54,456,955 

3.  Chicago  Tribune  (M  &  S)  .  52,486,090 

4.  New  York  Times  (M  &  S)  .  49,537,354 

5.  Miami  Herald  (M  &  S)  .  48,997,556 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (M  &  S)  ....  46,626,412 

7.  Washington  Star  (E  &  S)  .  46,082,505 

8.  Houston  Chronicle  (E  &  S)  .  42,679,219 

9.  Baltimore  Sun  (E  &  S)  .  41,286,137 

10.  *Detroit  News  (E  4  S)  .  40,783,602 

*  No  Detroit  papers  published  during  December 

strike,  except  Free  Press  of  Dec.  I. 

**  Previous  top  linage  year. 


'53  Linage  *• 

4  Standing 

49,320,588  (  3) 
51,073,874  I) 
49,995,368  2) 
42,130,926  (  7) 
43,170,108  (4 
42,531,468  6) 
42,824,859  5) 
38,304,506  10) 
39,031,059  9) 
41,486,687  (  8) 
1955  because  of 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Auto  Linage 
In  ’55  Up 
34%  Over  ’54 

Automotive  advertising  lin¬ 
age  in  newspapers,  climaxing  a 
series  of  monthly  record-smash¬ 
ing  performances,  wound  up 
the  year  1955  with  a  gain  of 
34%  over  the  previous  year, 
and  for  the  second  successive 
year  became  the  top  classifica¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  is  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

59.2%  Increase 

New  car  advertising,  far 
above  all  previous  years,  came 
up  with  a  59.2%  increase  over 
1954. 

Steep  linage  gains  were 
chalked  up  by  other  national 
advertising  classifications,  (see 
chart,  pagre  18) ,  the  Bureau 
noted,  with  total  national  ad¬ 
vertising  showing  a  12-month 
gain  of  13.1%,  according  to  lin¬ 
age  measurements  in  228  news¬ 
papers  in  110  cities. 

Among  the  other  classifica¬ 
tion  increases  were,  amuse¬ 
ments,  32.1%;  housing  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  18.1%;  in¬ 
dustrial,  17.1%;  insurance 
18.1%;  jewelry  and  silverware, 
16.8%;  public  utilities,  12.6%; 
tobacco,  10.9%  (with  cigarets, 
the  major  sub-classification, 
showing  a  15.9%  rise)  ;  trans¬ 
portation,  17.4%. 

Linage  Only 

The  figures  represent  only 
linage  and  not  dollar  invest¬ 
ment,  the  Bureau  pointed  out, 
and  are  confined  to  228  of  the 
newspapers  covered  by  Media 
Records’  “Blue  Book.”  Final 
and  official  dollar  figures 
covering  the  large  majority  of 
U.S.  dailies  will  be  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  later, 
in  its  annual  study,  “Expend¬ 
itures  of  National  Advertisers 
in  Newspapers.” 

An  earlier  report,  covering 
52  Media  Records  “Index” 
cities,  showed  total  newspaper 
linage  up  10.2%  for  the  year, 
with  all  other  major  classifica¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  national,  re¬ 
cording  increases  over  1954. 

Retail  was  up  6.3%;  Finan¬ 
cial,  11.7%;  and  Classified, 
16.9%. 
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Linage  Leaders 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


managed  to  rack  up  40,783,602 
lines  and  thereby  nail  down 
10th  position. 

The  following  linage  figures, 
compiled  by  Media  Records, 
show  the  standings  of  the  first 
10  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  by  each  linage 
classification. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
First  10  Morning  Papers 


Lines 

1.  Miami  Herald  . 18,138,353 

2.  Chicago  Tribune  .  17,834,462 

3.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  17,269,913 

4.  Los  Angeles  iTmes  .  16,405,445 

5.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  15,137,800 

6.  New  York  News  . .  14.615,109 

7.  Washington  Post  & 

Times-Herald  .  13,777,764 

8.  Dallas  News  . . .  ..  13,419,759 

9.  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  .  12,543.143 

10.  Tulsa  World  .  12.503.844 

First  10  Evening  Papers 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  21,564,875 

2.  Washington  Star  .  21,171,251 

3.  Dallas  Times-Herald  17,065.012 

4.  Buffalo  Evening  News  ....  17,039,808 

5.  Montreal  La  Presse  .  16.426,935 

6.  Atlanta  Journal  . 15,835,128 

7.  Philadelphia  Bulletin  _  15.765.471 

8.  Cleveland  Press  .  15.702,180 

9.  Houston  Chronicle  .  15.699,045 

10.  Rochester  Times-Union  ....  15,096.478 

First  10  Sunday  Papers 

1.  New  York  News  .  14,503,315 

2.  New  York  Times  .  13,274,379 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times  .  4,013,1M 

4.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ..  12,428,464 

5  Philadelphia  Inquirer  11,278,364 

6.  Chicago  Tribune  .  9.894.736 

Baltimore  Sun  .  9,591,054 

8.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  8,980,556 

9.  Boston  Herald  .  8,430,688 

10.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  7,951,239 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
First  10  Morning  Papers 

Lines 

1.  Chicago  Tribune  .  5,405,752 

2.  New  York  Times  . .  4.446,690 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times  . 4.013,194 

4.  Los  Angeles  Examiner  .  3.652,768 

5.  Miami  Herald  . .  3.633,353 

6.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  _  3,610,776 

7.  Washington  Post  & 

Times-Herald  . .  3,582,043 

8.  Montreal  Gazette  .  3.390.614 

9.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  3,132,975 

10.  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  ..  3,110.5^ 

First  10  Evening  Papers 

1.  Montreal  Star  .  5.136.258 

2.  Montreal  La  Presse  .  4,583,448 

3.  Toronto  Telegram  .  4.537.093 

4.  Chicago  Daily  News  .  4,257.820 

5.  Cleveland  Press  .  4,011,724 

6.  Toronto  Star  .  3,902,922 

7.  Columbus  Dispatch  .  3.691.991 

8.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  ..  3.499.832 

9.  Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  3,40,789 

10.  ‘Detroit  News  .  3.240.973 

First  10  Sunday  Papers 

1.  New  York  Times  .  6,547.862 

2.  Chicago  Tribune  .  3,200,941 

3.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ....  3.071,524 

4.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  2.940.949 

5.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  2.649.072 

6.  Los  Angeles  Times  .  2.474,378 

7.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  2,326.919 

8.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  2.236,825 

9.  Minneapolis  Tribune  .  2.225.767 

10.  Des  Moines  Register  .  2.170.013 


AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING 
First  10  Morning  Papers 


Lines 

1.  Rochester  Democrat  & 

Chronicle  .  2,649,275 

2.  Miami  Herald  .  2.302.910 

3.  Jacksonville  Times-Union  ..  2,180,667 

4.  Washington  Post  & 

Times-Herald  . 2.047,138 

5.  Louisville  Courier  Journal  2.034.654 

6.  Providence  Journal  .  1,999,872 

7.  Buffalo  Courier  Express  .  1.960.898 

8.  ‘Detroit  Free  Press  .  1,852.204 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  LINAGE  IN 
110  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES 
TWELVE  MONTHS  1955-1054 
Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 


1955 

1954  %  Change 

Agriculture  . . . 

14,719,880 

11,529,866 

-1- 

27.7 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . . 

Total 

77,233,908 

82,211,158 

6.1 

Beers  . 

21,367,816 

26,065,938 

18.0 

Wines  . . . 

1,552,733 

2,224,806 

_ 

30.2 

Liquors  . 

54,313.359 

53,920,414 

-f 

0.7 

Amusements  . 

1,469,862 

1,112,315 

+ 

32.1 

Automotive  . . . . . 

Total 

275,425,931 

205,475,674 

+ 

34.0 

Aviation  . 

3,196,651 

1,046,318 

-1-205.5 

Gasoline  &  Oils  . 

37,414,619 

36,947,854 

-1- 

1.3 

Parts  &  Acces-sories  . 

986,890 

787,137 

4- 

25.4 

Pas.senger  Cars  (New)  . 

156,803,909 

98,525,368 

-1- 

59.2 

Tires  &  Tubes  . . . 

7,900,015 

7,995,208 

1.2 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

17,241,852 

12,339,622 

-t- 

39.7 

Miscellaneous  Automotive  . 

.. 

51.881.995 

47.834.167 

-f 

8.5 

Confections  . 

4.340.885 

4,486.868 

3.3 

Educational  . 

2.541,633 

2.545.464 

0.2 

Groceries  . . . . 

Total 

166,661.695 

160.395,785 

-f 

3.9 

Baking  Products  . 

25,750,350 

18,541.852 

■f 

38.9 

Beverages  . . . 

Total 

29,425.595 

31,299,445 

6.0 

Coffee  &  Tea  . 

12,564.829 

16,029,170 

21.6 

Soft  Drinks  . 

11,56.3.539 

10,439,280 

-f 

10.8 

Miscellaneous  . 

5,297,227 

4.830.995 

+ 

9.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

5,271.719 

7,010.123 

24.8 

Condiments  . 

9,977,706 

7,906,582 

+ 

26.2 

Dairy  Products  . . 

20.315.625 

19,819,589 

4- 

2.5 

Disinfectants  &  Exterminators  . 

1.945.114 

1,559,528 

4- 

24.7 

Laundry  Soaps  &  Geansers  _ _ 

_ 

34,618.281 

33,674.549 

4- 

2.8 

Meats.  Fish  &  Poultry  . 

12,540.906 

11,126,085 

4- 

12.7 

Miscellaneous  Groceries  . 

26.816,399 

29,458,032 

Hotels  &  Resorts  . . . 

11.949.920 

11.521.807 

4- 

3.7 

Housing  Equipment  &  Supplies  . . . 

Total 

38.247,454 

32,390,694 

4- 

18.1 

Aid  Conditioning  . 

2,953,963 

3.503.827 

15.7 

Automatic  Heating  . 

1.400,227 

1,084,739 

4- 

29.1 

Automatic  Refrigeration  . 

4.216.218 

3.897.060 

4- 

8.2 

Fixtures  .  . 

334.383 

435.871 

23.3 

Fuel  . 

1,154,268 

1,073.583 

4- 

7.5 

Furniture  &  Furnishings  . 

10.833,192 

10,309,023 

4- 

5.1 

Heaters  &  Stoves  . 

2.481,721 

2.183,550 

4- 

13.7 

Mlsc.  Hsg.  Equip.  &  Suppl . 

14.873.482 

9.903  041 

50.2 

Industrial  . . .  .. 

16.117  049 

13.758.982 

4- 

17.1 

Insurance  . . 

16.144,907 

13,670,190 

4- 

18.1 

Jewelry  &  Silverware  . . 

1,835,311 

1.571,002 

4- 

16.8 

Medical  . . 

25.770,481 

24.497,917 

4- 

5.2 

Miscellaneous  . . . 

19.384.882 

19.911.757 

2.6 

Professional  &  Service  . . . 

715.684 

838.705 

14.7 

Publications  .  . 

Total 

17.054.066 

14.748.030 

4- 

15.6 

Book  Publishers  . 

5.432,925 

6,146,227 

11.6 

Magazines  . 

10.244,318 

7.360.331 

4- 

.39.2 

Newspapers  . 

1.376.823 

1.241.472 

4- 

10.9 

Public  Utilities  . 

25.967.436 

23.062.756 

4- 

12.6 

Radio  &  Television  . . . 

Total 

29,006,160 

27,731.776 

4- 

4.6 

Radio  &  Television  Sets  . 

7.141.327 

8.472,631 

15.7 

Statioas  . 

21.152.856 

18,425.108 

4- 

14.8 

Miscellaneous  Radio  . 

711.977 

834.037 

14.6 

Sporting  Goods  . . 

4.093.504 

5.402.412 

24.2 

Tobacco  . . . 

Totai 

24.126,685 

21.759.716 

4- 

10.9 

Cigars  .  . . 

2.601.032 

2.477.729 

-1- 

5.0 

Cigarettes  . 

21,201„334 

18.293,127 

4- 

15.9 

Tobacco  . 

259,830 

201,155 

4- 

2n.2 

Miscellaneous  Tobacco  . . 

64.489 

787.705 

91.8 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

Total 

37,158.702 

39,120,126 

5.0 

Antiseptics  . 

223,328 

123,630 

4- 

80.6 

Dentifrices  . 

6.621.686 

7.815.384 

15.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . 

14,917,159 

18,118.9.55 

_ 

17.7 

Toilet  Soaps  . . 

6.883..542 

7.638..565 

_ 

9.9 

Miscellaneous  Toilet  Requisites  . 

8.512.987 

5.423.592 

4- 

57.0 

Transportation  . . . 

Total 

42.596.291 

36.270.260 

4- 

17.4 

Airways  . 

22.348.767 

18.199.188 

4- 

22.8 

Bus  Lines  . 

3.999.651 

4,094,248 

2.3 

Railroads  . 

9.713.716 

7.941.062 

4- 

22.3 

Steamships  . 

2.686.073 

2.672,148 

4- 

0.5 

Tours  . 

2,768,193 

2,420.090 

4- 

14.4 

Miscellaneous  Transportation  . 

1,079,891 

943.524 

4- 

14.5 

Wearing  Apparel  . .  . . 

7.289.084 

6.091.460 

4- 

19.7 

Total  General  . . 

584.425,479 

554,629.046 

4- 

5.4 

TOTAL  GENERAL  &  AUTOMOTIVE 

859  851.410 

760.104.720 

4- 

13.1 

9.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  1,839.657 

10.  Toledo  Times  .  1.836.527 

Rrst  10  Evening  Papers 

1.  Buffalo  Evening  News  2.862.953 

2.  Rochester  Times-Union  ....  2,833.8M 

3.  Norfolk  Ledger- Dispatch 

&  Portsmouth  Star  .  2.471.068 

4.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  2.2{H).890 

5.  Washington  Star  .  2.211.090 

6.  Dallas  Times-Herald  _  2.182.104 

7.  Louisville  Times  .  2.172,075 

8.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch....  2.140.189 

9.  Toronto  Star  .  2.081,447 

10.  Hartford  Times  . 2.028.085 

Rrst  10  Sunday  Papers 

1.  Providence  Journal  .  1,127,646 

2.  Buffalo  Courier  Express  1.031.108 

3.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  972.438 

4.  Los  Angeles  Times  .  868.641 

5.  Rochester  Democrat  & 

Chronicle  .  812.329 

6.  Hartford  Courant  .  774.413 

7.  Los  Angeles  Examiner  .  691.548 

8.  Kansas  City  Star  .  623.844 


9.  Miami  Herald  .  616.889 

10.  Grand  Rapids  Herald  .  595.710 

FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 
First  10  Morning  Papers 

Lines 

1.  New  York  Times  ..  1.462.760 

2.  New  York  Herald 

Tribune  .  945.990 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times  ..  ..  ..  851.631 

4.  Chicago  Tribune  . 663.080 

5.  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  .  638.916 

6.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  610.163 

7.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ....  602.216 

8.  Louisville  Courier  Journal  561.620 

9.  Miami  Herald  .  556.664 

10.  Atlanta  Constitution  .  546.932 

Rrst  10  Evening  Papers 

1.  New  York  World 

Telegram  &  Sun  . .  743,207 

2.  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 

&  Portsmouth  Star  .  615.297 

3.  Louisville  Times  .  575,651 


Atlanta  Journal  . 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Chicago  Daily  News  .. 

Denver  Post  _ 

Minneapolis  Star  ...._ 

Hartford  Times 
Boston  Traveler  . . 

First  10  Sunday  Papers 

Miami  Herald  . 

New  York  Times  . . 

New  Haven  Register  „.. 

Kansas  City  Star  . . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Providence  Journai  . 

Waterbury  Republican  .  222^ 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch..  22o!o9g 

Los  Angeles  Times  ..  “  ' 

Rochester  Democrat  & 

Chronicle  . . 


564.073 

K2447 

5U,SD 

473,229 

<72,673 

<<2J77 

<40.925 


375,376 

352,990 

284.303 

280,965 

269,450 

245,700 


217,404 


-  215.027 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
Rrst  10  Morning  Papers 

Lines 

Chicago  Tribune  .  25.560,459 

Miami  Herald  . 24,631,200 

Los  Angeles  Times  . .  22.962.046 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  21.447.420 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  19,8^,901 
Washington  Post  & 

Times-Herald  . 19.834.902 

New  York  News  .  19,053,253 

Dallas  News  .  17,903.246 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  ..  17.234.6n 
Jacksonville  Times-Union  .  16.131.153 

First  10  Evening  Papers 


1. 

Milwaukee  Journal  . . 

.  27.118.430 

2. 

Washington  Star  . 

.  26.338331 

3. 

Buffalo  Evening  News  ...... 

.  23.007.684 

4. 

Montreal  La  Pressse  . 

22.618.036 

5. 

Dallas  Times-Herald  . 

22,319.317 

6. 

Cleveland  Press  . 

.  22.071.460 

7. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  . 

21.282.281 

8. 

Rochester  Times-Union  .... 

.  20.788.52S 

9. 

Toronto  Star  . . 

20.643.009 

10. 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

20.621.547 

First  10  Sunday  Papers 

New  York  Times  .  20.596.056 

New  York  News  ....  .  17.034.456 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  16.747.407 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  16.571.725 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  13.925.477 

Chicago  Tribune  .  13.857.093 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  12.207.503 

Baltimore  Sun  .  12.145.7W 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  10.760.216 

Buffalo  Courier  Express  ..  10.736,257 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rrst  10  Morning  Papers 

Lines 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 14.084,233 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  10.549,670 

Miami  Herald  .  9,730.636 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  8.406.430 

Chicago  Tribune  .  8.019.106 

Wichita  Eagle  .  7,907,662 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  _  7.842.225 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  7,635,600 

Dayton  Journal-Herald  ....  7.549.930 

Dallas  News  . .  7.439,117 

First  10  Evening  Papers 

Toronto  Star  . 12.067.926 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  9.560.897 

Cleveland  Press  .  9.030.185 

Toronto  Telegram  . —  9.009J42 

Houston  Chronicle  .  8.903.40 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  .  8.385.176 

Wichita  Eagle  .  .  S  W??® 

Long  Island  Newsday  .  7.804.5U 

Minneapolis  Star  . . 

Montreal  Star  .  7,600,942 

Rrst  10  Sunday  Papers 


Milwaukee  Journal  . 7,006,W  | 

New  York  Times  . 6.082.406 

Los  Angeles  Times  _  5.980.873 

Chicago  Tribune  . .  ® 

‘Detroit  News  .  <?SJ® 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  —  4.8ffi.^ 

Miami  Herald  .  ..  <'6?1.S 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  4.3M,OT 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  ....  4.108,42 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  ..  4,057,008 

TOTAL  ADVERTiSING 
First  10  Morning  Papers 

Lines 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Miami  Herald  .  34.48B.W 

Chicago  Tribune  .  33.604.W 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  27.535J83 
Washington  Post  &  _  — 

Times-Herald  .  26.367.® 

Dallas  News  ....  .  25.4562® 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ......  25.lCT.a5 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  24,289.^ 

New  York  Times  .  22.K3.W 

Houston  Post  . .  22.255.915 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advfrtisint.  Offices:  Pkiladelthia,  30th  and  Market  Streets  •  New  York,  342  Madison  Avenue  •  Chicrngo,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Rffufsentativts:  Sawyer  Fertuson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  I,oa  Andeles  •  San  Prancisoo 

Editor  sc  publisher  for  February  11,  1956 


% 


^  •  •  • 

Long  Island  University  gave  the  Georp 
Polk  Memorial  Award  to  Sydney  Mirkin 
and  James  McGlincy  for  "consistentli 
bright  feature  stories  of  off-beat  events, 
people  and  places.” 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
gave  the  Page  One  CiUtion  to  Ben  Gross 
"for  his  incisive  Looking  and  Listening." 
And  the  Radio  &  TV  Executives  Qub 
gave  Gross  an  award  in  recognition  of  his 
book,  "I  Looked  and  I  Listened.” 

The  Citizens  Budget  Commission  cited 
special  feature  writers  Phil  Santora  and 
James  McGlincy  and  photographer  A1  Pucci 
for  "outstanding  examples”  of  newspaper 
work  relating  to  municipal  government. 

And  the  American  Furniture  Mart  gave 
the  Dorothy  Dawe  Award  to  Willella  de 
Campi  for  distinguished  coverage  of  home 
furnishings  news,  in  newspapers  in  cities 
of  more  than  500,000  population. 


In  1955  The  News  and  its  staff  was 
heaped  with  honors  and  awards  . . . 

The  New  York  Press  Photographers’ 
Association  in  its  annual  competition 
honored  seven  News  photographers.  In 


The  Newspaper  Reporters  Association 
gave  its  Freedom  of  the  Press  Award  to 
Robert  G.  Shand,  Managing  Editor,  "for 
valiant  and  successful  resistance  to  any 
abridgement  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.” 

The  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Qub  gave  the  award  for  the  best  news 
feature  of  the  year  to  Kitty  Hanson  for  her 
series  "I  Lived  With  a  Teen  Gang”  which 
also  received  honorable  mention  from  The 
Society  of  The  Silurians. 

The  Council  of  Spanish-American 
Organizations  of  Greater  New  York  gave 


the  sports  classification,  Charles  Hoff  got 
first  prize  and  an  honorable  mention ...  in 
the  feature  division,  Frank  Hurley  won 
second  prize,  and  Ed  Clarity  an  honorable 
mention ...  in  the  spot  news  classification, 
John  Peodincuk  got  third  prize. ..and  in  its 
general  news  division,  Gordon  Rynders 
received  honorable  mention. 

For  their  dramatic  fire  pictures  in  the 
NYTPA  exhibit,  the  Uniformed  Firemen’s 
Association  gave  two  awards  to  the  News 
photographers:  first  prize  to  George  Torrie; 
and  honorable  mention  to  Ed  Giorandino. 

Five  News  photographers  won  seven 
awards  at  the  New  York  State  Associated 
Press  contest,  including  three  first  prizes. 
First  prizes  went  to  Fred  Morgan,  sports; 
Frank  Hurley,  sequence  series;  and  Ray 
Platnick,  spot  news.  Second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Ed  Clarity  in  the  feature  group. 
Honorable  mentions  were  given  to  Frank 
Hurley  for  sequence  series,  and  twice  to 
Charles  Hoff  for  sports  pictures. 

The  National  Headlihers  Club  awarded 
first  prize  in  the  spot  news  classification 
to  photographer  Tom  Gallagher. 

Look,  for  the  best  sports  pictures  of 
the  year,  gave  honorable  mention  to 
Charles  Hoff. 

The  Christophers  gave  the  Christopher 
Award  to  photographer  J udd  Mehlman  for  a 
heart-warming  picture  of  a  family  group. 

Reporters,  writers,  and  editors,  as 
well  as  photographers,  took  the  spotlight 
in  awards. 


the  Award  of  Merit  to  Sydney  Mirkin  "in 
recognition  of  outstanding  contributions 
in  the  field  of  human  relations  resulting  in 
better  understanding  between  the  Spanish 
speaking  people  of  New  York  City  and  the 
total  community.” 


The  News  received  the  National  Safety 
Council  Public  Interest  Award  . . .  "for 
exceptional  service  to  safety.” 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
made  an  award  to  The  News  for  its  series 
rewarding  the  arrest  of  dope  peddlers. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
honored  The  News  for  a  series  of  stories 
on  child  adoption. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  gave  an 
award  to  The  News  for  the  series  of  feature 
articles  exposing  espionage  activities  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jer.sey. 

And  the  Citizens  Budget  Commission, 
in  addition  to  its  awards  to  individual 
News  men,  presented  its  medal  to  The 
News  "for  high  service  to  the  City  of 
New  York.” 


Manhattan:  May  I  oner  me 
congratulations  of  myself  and  my 
associates  on  THE  NEWS  designa¬ 
tion  for  the  award  of  the  Citizens 
Budget  Commission  for  your  cov¬ 
erage  of  local  government  news. 
Your  interest  and  articles  have  been 
truly  remarkable,  and  we  who  are 
interested  in  the  day-by-day  work 
of  our  city  find  your  newspaper  an 
invaluable  reference  and  source  of 
information.  May  1  wish  you  an 
enormously  successful  1956. 
HOWARD  P.  BARRY,  President 
Uniformed  Firemen’s  Association 
.  (  VWc*  ^  Th$  Ptopu,  7«».  t3. 1936) 
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34  awards  in  1955 


The  News  was  honored  with  five  awards  is  awarded  at  the  newsstand  by  the  public, 
for  public  service.  Nineteen  staff  members  ...which  everyday  and  Sunday  buys  twice 

received  twenty-nine  awards  from  fifteen  as  many  copies  of  The  News  as  any  other 

different  organizations  for  distinguished  newspaper  in  America! 
performance  of  daily  assignments. 

The  plaques,  cups,  and  certificates  are  The  moral  is  The  News  is  not  better 

recognition  of  the  capabilities  and  caliber  because  it  is  bigger... but  is  bigger  because 
of  The  News.  But  an  even  greater  accolade  it  is  better! 


THE  H  NEWS,  A/iezi;  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

icith  more  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America 

220  E!ast  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  . . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago . . . 

155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco ...  3460  Wilshire  BlvJ.,  Los  vXngeles 


editor  at  PUBLI 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


WekooM  t4th  Consress...llere  arell  Ideas  on  Finandns  America’s  Nithway  Freni 

sr.'r=.rjr.tj.'r-=r.=  ~ 


White  Elephanf  Sales 
Value  Varies  in  Wichita 


Wichita,  Kan.  we’ve  seen  in  years.” 

Do  gagged-up  ads  that  tell  This  store  reported,  further- 
how  “terrible”  an  item  of  more,  that  half  of  its  stepped- 
merchandise  is  bring  in  the  uP  sales  volume  for  the  day  rep- 
customers — or  scare  ’em  away?  resented  non-advertised  items. 
That’s  a  subject  that  could  get  indicating  that  people  who  came 
you  some  argument  in  Wichita,  in  for  a  laugh  or  an  unusual 
although  most  merchants  do  bargain  bought  other  things, 
seem  to  agree  that  the  White 

Elephant  sale  held  on  Friday  ‘Bitter  Bungles’ 

the  13th  did  get  the  people  But  the  author  of  another 

downtown.  gagged-up  ad  reported  business 

As  for  results,  one  “gag”  ad-  in  the  department  store  he 
vertiser  said  they  were  wonder-  works  for  was  very  slow.  His 
ful.  This  store,  the  local  outlet  copy  advertising  “bitter  bun- 
of  a  national  organization,  sold  gles  from  the  budget  shop,” 
500  “shiny  rayon”  sport  shirts  “horrible  hats,”  “pepless  pepper 
“selected  especially  for  the  mills,”  “spoiled  sporting  goods” 
color  blind,”  got  rid  of  an  and  the  like  got  good  reader- 
ancient  power  washer,  placed  ship  and  many  comments — ^but 
on  the  floor  and  mentioned  in  poor  results.  Only  in  the  “hec- 
the  ad  strictly  for  its  laugh-  tic  housewares”  department  was 
getting  power;  unloaded  a  lot  business  at  all  brisk, 
of  “good  paint  in  nightmare  However,  in  the’  same  store 

colors.  Be  original — if  you  got  good  results  from  another, 
dare,”  and  cleaned  out  a  con-  straight  copy,  ad  offering  clear- 
siderable  amount  of  furniture  ance  bargains  at  its  warehouse, 
including  some  “odd  tables — in  Its  advertising  manager  con- 
fact  some  of  the  strangest  fessed  he  was  puzzled  by  the 


LARGEST  SINGLE  NEWSPAPER  AD  ever  run  by  a  Mc(7raw-HIII 
publication  appeared  In  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and  TIidm 
Herald.  Engineering  News-Record  used  this  two-page,  all-type  td 
(via  Paul  Smallen  Advertising)  to  bring  Congress  16  Ideas  on 
financing  America's  highway  program. 


Linage  Leaders 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


First  10  Evening  Papers 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal  . 36,1 

2.  Washinoton  Star  . 34,; 

3.  Toronto  Star  .  32,; 

4.  Cleveland  Press  .  31,; 

5.  Houston  Chronicle  .  29,! 

6.  Montreal  La  Presse  ....  28.! 

7.  Toronto  Telegram  . 28,1 

8.  Dallas  Times-Herald  _  28,! 

9.  Buffalo  Evening  News  _  28.^ 

10.  Montreal  Star  . .  28,; 

First  10  Sunday  Papers 

1.  New  York  Times  .  26.( 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times  .  22.! 

3.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  „  21,' 

4.  Chicago  Tribune  .  18,1 

5.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 18.: 

6.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  17,; 

7.  New  York  News  .  17.1 

8.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  16,1 

9.  Baltimore  Sun  . .  15.' 

10.  Miami  Herald  . 14,! 


THE  QUAD-CITIES 
one  of  the 

FIRST  100 
MARKETS 


Chicago  Tribune  _ _ 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Dallas  News  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ... 

Montreal  Gazette  . . 

St.  Petersburg  Times  . 

Tulsa  World  . 

New  York  News  . . 


First  10  Evening  Papers 

Milwaukee  Journal  . .  8,! 

Atlanta  Journal  .  ..„  8.: 

Montreal  La  Presse  _  7,1 

Washington  Star  .  7,l 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  ....  .  7,( 

Buffalo  Evening  News  7,; 

Baltimore  Sun  . 6.! 

Montreal  Star  .  6,1 

Cleveland  Press  . . -  6.' 

Boston  Traveler  .  6,; 


have  a  population  of  Ve  million  people. 
57%  of  these  people  live  on  the  Illinois 
side  —  Rock  Island  *  Moline  *  E.  Moline. 
Here,  The  Rock  Island  Argus  and  The  Moline 
Dispatch  cover  9  out  of  10  homes  —  THE 
LARGEST  COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN 
THE  QUAD-CITIES. 


yruiiiuiviuii 

New  York  Times  ....  7,406,W5 

lurpose.  Our  busi-  2.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  7,339,» 

od  all  day.  It  was  3.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  6.1Q,2B 

l^oMhe-month  t 

ly.”  6.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  4,®5,W 

.  .  7.  Los  Angeles  Times  .... 

mtown  stores  CO-  g.  Boston  Globe  . . 

the  event,  which  ,, .  f'lmw 

“d  by  the  retail  com-  _ 

e  Chamber  of  Com-  *  N® .  0‘‘':®i‘  ,"**^®*'^*  *'*"* 

during  December  1955  because  of  stno, 
except  the  Free  Press  of  Dee.  1. 
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ROCHESTER  8,  NEW  YORK 


John  Ahlhauser  Takes  Prize-Winning  Photo 
with  SPEED  GRAPHIC  and  STROBOFLASH  II 


"THE  GULLS."  "If  wai  10  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  when  I  wen)  ^ 
out  on  Loke  Michigan  with 
local  commercial  fishermen. 
They  threw  out  o  handful  of 
frozen  perch  and  the  gulls 
luckily  come  down  in  this  for¬ 
mation." 


"THE  DINING  SET."  "A  Poce- 
^  maker  Speed  Graphic  mounted 
sideways  on  o  tripod,  then 
tipped  upside  down  with  the 
lensboord  lowered  instead  of 
raised,  practically  changed  the 
Pacemaker  into  a  view  camera 
to  keep  lines  straight.  I've  used 
this  method  frequently  on  the 
many  interiors  that  our  large 
home  sections  use." 


"BALANCED  BALL."  Regarding  this  prize-winning  photo,  John 
soys,  "The  lighting  was  a  portable  Straboflash  II  on  the  camera 
and  another  on  a  stand  to  my  left  (under  the  basket),  keyed 
with  a  photocell.  It  has  proved  o  good  way  to  set  up  lights  in 
o  hurry  for  snappy  basketball  pictures." 


John  Ahlhauser  first  discov¬ 
ered  the  great  versatility  of 
the  Speed  Graphic  while 
taking  a  press  photography 
course  at  the  Marquette 
University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  In  his  senior  year, 

John  put  this  knowledge  to 
excellent  use  as  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  school  year¬ 
book,  taking  shots  of  his 
classmates  in  every  field  of 
endeavor.  However,  John 
credits  the  “terrific  staff  at 
the  Journal”  as  the  main  . 

reason  for  his  success  in  ph*r.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
photography  with  the  Speed 
Graphic. 

He  has  this  to  say  about  the  camera  that  serves  him 
so  well;  “I’ve  learned  to  rely  on  the  Speed  Graphic  not 
only  as  the  work-horse  for  spot  news  jobs  but  as  a  real 
thoroughbred  for  scenic,  interior,  fashion  and  studio 
assignments.” 

Like  so  many  of  his  fellow  photographers,  John  teams 
his  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic  with  a  Stroboflash  elec¬ 
tronic  flash  unit  on  many  of  his  assignments.  “Balanced 
Ball,”  a  prize-winner  in  the  15th  annual  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  Contest,  was  taken  with  this  combina¬ 
tion.  The  photos  on  this  page  are  excellent  examples  of 
his  work  with  a  Speed  Graphic. 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Moran  &  Fischer  Make 
Switch  To  '^Non-Dailies 


SHIRT  SLEEVE  PRESENTATION  on  "Non-Daily  Major  Markah"  it 
made  to  Lancaster,  S.  C.,  auto  dealart  by  Daniel  E.  Moran  (far  left), 
president,  Moran  &  Fischer,  Inc. 


Don't  Miss  the  MAGIC  EMPIRE! 


A  BILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET 


Metropolitan  Tulsa  is  the  key 
to  this  oil-rich,  water-rich  mar¬ 
ket.  Here  278,000  people  share 
an  effective  buying  income  of 
$497,000,000.00  .  .  .  $359.00 
per  family  higher  than  the  na¬ 
tional  average. 

Are  you  getting  your  share  of 
this  plentiful  purchasing  power? 


Advertising  Linage  is  the  Final  Measure 
of  a  Newspaper’s  Sales  Power 


TOTAL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

OENilAl  •  AUTOMOTIVE  •  FINANCIAL 

1955 


INQUIRER 

8,200,000  lines 


BULLETIN 

7,500,000  lines 


How  do 
national 
advertisers 
rank 


newspapers? 


First  in  National  Advertising 
First  in  Retail  Advertising 
First  in  Classified  Advertising 
First  in  TOTAL  Advertising 

(Source;  Media  Recordt) 
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In  1955,  The  Inquirer  published  the  largest  volume  of  national 
advenising  ever  carried  by  any  newspaper  in  the  history  of 
Philadelphia— 8,200,000  lines  ...  a  gain  of  800,000  lines  over 

1954  ...  a  leadership  of  700,000  lines  over  the  2nd  newspaper. 

1955  marked  the  6th  consecutive  year  that  national  advertisers 
have  made  The  Inquirer  their  first  choice  for  sales  in  Delaware 
Valley,  U.S.A. 


^tnlab^lptiia  linquhw 

Constructively  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 

Cxehtiva  Adverfitmg  Uepmantaiivet; 

NEW  YOEK— ROBERT  T.  DEVIIN,  JR.,  342  MadiKN)  Av*..  Murray  HiH  2-3838, 
CHICAGO— EDWARD  i.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wackar  Driva,  Andovor  3-4270, 
DETROIT-GEORGE  S.  DIX,  PwwbKot  Bldg.,  Woodward  3-7240. 

W«,l  Coosl  R«pr*Mntofrv«s.- 

SAN  FRANCISCO-FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES,  133  MoMgonMry  Si.,  Garflold  1-7944, 
LOS  ANCEIES-FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES,  3440  WihMr*  Bowlavard,  Dunkirk  3-3337. 


^Non-Dailies  ’ 

{Continued  from  page  24) 

rals”  for  regional  brands. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the 
firm’s  records  shows  that  15 
markets  represented  in  the  state 
of  Virginia  account  for  retail 
sales  which  approach  those  of 
metropolitan  county  sales  of  the 
city  of  Richmond.  In  North 
Carolina  six  non-daily  Major 
Markets  have  sales  ranking  be¬ 
tween  Raleigh  and  Charlotte. 
Six  markets  in  South  Carolina 
have  sales  equal  to  Spartan¬ 
burg,  and  in  the  Delmarva  Pen¬ 
insula  sales  in  six  markets  are 
more  than  half  the  size  of  Wil¬ 
mington. 

In  West  Virginia,  seven  Non- 
Daily  Major  Markets  are  said 
to  be  twice  the  size  of  Parkers¬ 
burg,  and  in  New  Jersey,  two 
are  bigger  than  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Six  markets  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  claimed  as  being 
larger  than  Altoona. 

National  Linage 

“Regional  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  have  been  quick 
to  see  the  potential  offered  by 
non-dailies  in  these  markets,” 
Mr.  Fischer  said.  “However,  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  are  alw'ays 
slow  to  move  into  new  media. 


triple-play 


assisted 


starting  with  the 
May  issue  of  Newspaper 
Rates  &  Data,  and 
every  month  thereafter, 
you’ll  get  3-way 
eye  traffic  for  your 
Service  Ads  because 
(1)  the  map  of  your 
market,  and  (2)  statistics 
on  your  market,  will  be 
right  where  they  belong 
in  SRDS-with  (3)  your 
regular  listing  of  rates 
and  data 

This  gives  you  a  great 
new  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  the 
tripled  eye  traffic 
with  your  Service  Ads 
in  appropriate  positions 
near  your  market  data 
and  near  your  listing 


S^VS 


SPECIAL  SCROLL  awarded  to  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  by  Household 
Sink  Units  Section,  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Association, 
for  the  newspaper's  contribution  to  industry  campaign  to  promote 
sale  of  automatic  electric  dishwashers  is  displayed  by  W.  C.  Savage 
(center).  Post's  ad  director.  Looking  on  are  E.  W.  Hodgetts  (left), 
director  of  promotion,  advertising  and  publicity,  Cincinnati  Gas  and 
Electric,  and  R.  M.  Bell,  supervisor.  Water  Heater  &  Dishwasher 
Merchandising,  Erigidaire  Division,  General  Motors  Corp. 


but  we  think  ’56  is  going  to  be 
our  year  in  this  field.” 

Despite  this  slowness  on  the 
part  of  national  advertisers, 
M&F-represented  newspapers 
didn’t  do  badly  last  year.  Total 
’55  national  linage  for  eight 
Virginian  non-dailies  totaled  1,- 
711,219  lines,  a  gain  of  30% 
over  the  previous  year.  In 
North  Carolina,  where  M&F 
boasts  two-year  representation 
of  four  newspapers,  the  linage 
gain  averaged  20.1%. 

“This  showing,”  Mr.  Moran 
said,  “is  gratifying  when  com¬ 
pared  against  figures  for  small 
dailies  (15,000  circulation  or 
less)  in  10  regional  groups 
which  showed  an  11.4%  linage 
gain  for  the  first  10  months  of 
’55  over  the  same  period  of 
’54.” 

According  to  Messers  Moran 
and  Fischer,  their  primary  aim 
at  present  is  to  develop  sales 
coverage  for  publishers  in  the 
states  M&F  is  now  in. 

“Too  rapid  expansion  without 
planning  can  defeat  the  original 
purpose,”  they  agree,  “and  we 
feel  a  moral  responsibility  as 


well  as  having  contractual  com¬ 
mitments  to  the  publishers  who 
have  shared  the  expense  with 
us  of  pioneering  this  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  national  advertisers. 

“On  the  other  hand,  when 
advertisers  buy,  selectivity  at¬ 
tains  added  value  when  it 
means  volume  and  more  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  areas  in  which 
the  advertiser  is  interested.” 

Moran  and  Fischer  told  E&P 
that  their  present  plans  include 
study  of  the  larger  Mid-West¬ 
ern  markets  dominated  by  non¬ 
dailies. 

“Inclusion  of  this  area  with 
those  markets  we  now  operate 
in,”  they  said,  “will  result  in 
bulk  coverage  of  markets  where 
some  75%  of  the  nation’s  sales 
are  conducted  in  geographically 
independent  non-daily  markets.” 
• 

Reynolds  Joins  Parade 

Jack  M.  Reynolds,  formerly 
San  Francisco  manager  of  the 
Menne  Company,  Parade's 
West  Coast  representatives,  has 
joined  Parade’s  sales  staff.  He 
will  cover  Detroit  and  Western 
Michigan. 


Successful  Ad 
Spurs  Price  Cut 

Espey  Self-Adhesive  Floor 
Felt,  a  new  product  of  Spriaj 
Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  met 
an  “astonishing”  reception  a 
a  sales  test  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  that 
the  manufacturer,  one  week 
after  the  test  run  started,  an¬ 
nounced  a  25%  slash  in  price 
and  pi-omised  refunds  to  aD 
Peorians  who  had  bought  at 
the  higher  price. 

George  Rutherford,  vicepresi. 
dent  of  Spring  Packing,  said 
that  the  response  to  a  full-pagt 
newspaper  ad  and  160  one- 
minute  TV  spots  was  “aston¬ 
ishing,  actually  overwhelming. 
Practically  every  customer  in 
each  of  our  three  dealer  stores 
there  asked  about  Espey,  men¬ 
tioned  the  advertising,  and,  in 
a  large  number  of  cases, 
bought.” 

The  original  price  on  the 
Espey  Floor  Felt  was  16  cents 
a  square  foot,  now  reduced  to 
12  cents.  The  company  took 
another  full  page  ad  in  the 
Peoria  Journal  and  Star  to 
say  “Thank  you,  Peoria.”  The 
ad  then  announced  the  price 
cut  and  advised  early  customers 
to  take  their  sales  slips  to  the 
nearest  Espey  Felt  dealer  and 
get  a  refund  of  four  cents  a 
square  foot. 

In  addition  to  the  full  page 
ads,  (via  William  Hart  Adler, 
Inc.)  the  sales  test  also  was 
backed  up  by  one-minute  spots 
spread  over  six  weeks. 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 


Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr., 
Manafrer,  Daily  Town  Talk, 
Alexandria,  Louisiana. 


A  LOUISIANA  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 

"Let  me  commend  you  and  your 
stall  ior  your  fine  'Support  the 
Church'  series.  It  is  relatively  easy 
to  make  a  good  showing  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  oi  this  type  oi  feature,  but 
you  have  been  able  to  maintain  the 
high  quality  and  degree  oi  reader- 
ship  consistently.  Since  begitming 
your  series,  we  have  received  vol¬ 
untary  commendations  irom  organi¬ 
sations  and  individuals  in  a  number 
surpassing  any  other  feature  which 
we  have  used  for  this  long.  Please 
consider  us  a  very  satisfied  sub¬ 
scriber." 


Let  us  Bend  yon  proofs  and  full  information  about  America’s  No.  I 
religious  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealing  copy.  Now  run¬ 
ning  weekly  in  over  700  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU,  Keister  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 


Chet  Shaw  Directs 
Drug  Industry  PR 

Chet  Shaw,  long  managing 
editor  of  Newsweek,  became  a- 
ecutive  director  Feb.  1  of  an 
industry-wide  public  relatioiu 
program  for  the  drug  industry. 
This  was  announced  by  George 
F.  Smith,  Johnson  &  Johnson 
president  and  Public  Relations  • 
Committee  chairman  for  the 
American  Drug  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Mr.  Shaw  retired  as  editorial 
director  of  Newsweek  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  after  18  years  with  the 
magazine. 

Mr.  Shaw  at  57  has  spent  34 
years  in  the  newspaper  and  ma¬ 
gazine  fields.  Prior  to  joining 
Newsweek  in  1938  he  saw  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  and  several  other  midw^ 
ern  newspapers  before'  joining 
the  Associated  Press  in  1929  as 
a  feature  editor,  then  night 
cable  editor.  Following  that,  ho 
spent  six  years  with  the  Now 
York  Times. 
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This  Week  Magazine  shares  the  power  and 
prestige  of  these  35  great  newspapers  which  distribute  it. 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNDAY  SUN,  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS,  BOSTON  SUNDAY  HERALD.  THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER,  CHICAGO  DAH  Y  NEWS,  THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER.  Cl  FVEIASRH 
DEALER,  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS.  DES  MOINES  SUNDAY  REGISTER.  THE  DETROIT  NEWS,  THE  HOUSTON  POST,  THE  INDIANAPOl  IS  STAR,  THE  JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA  nMES-U* 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES,  THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCUL  APPEAL,  MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS,  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL,  MINNEAPOLIS  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE,  THE  NEW  ORIBANS-IIMES-PK^'' 
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^  writteii  message  is  the  one  that  LIVES 

E 


I  It  didn’t  matter  what  had  become  of  that  original  piece  of  crude  paper  upon  which  A.  Lincoln  had 
I  written  the  message  that  began:  “Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago. . . Sensing  the  impermanence  of 
I  spoken  words,  Lincoln  himself  declared:  “The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here. . . But  his  words  were  caught  and  preserved  for  all  time  by  the  newspaper  presses  of  the  nation. 

Nor  did  it  matter  that  the  singing  words  of  Homer,  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were  spoken  from  memory, 
for  there  were  scribes  who  wrote  them  down  and  kept  them  fresh  and  living  for  all  mankind. 

'  Yes,  the  written  message,  and  chiefly  the  printed  message,  is  the  one  that  lives.  But  more  than  that, 

"f  the  written  message  is  tangible  as  well  as  permanent.  You  can  return  again  and  again  to  it,  study  it, 
clip  it  out,  pass  it  on  to  others. 

Without  wishing  to  profane  Lincoln’s  glorious  words,  or  the  ancient  classics.  This  Week  Magazine 
asks  you  to  consider  the  proposition  that  the  written  message  is  the  one  that  lives  in  terms  of 
advertising. 


j  The  printed  page,  rich  in  detail,  exact  in  its  message,  can  be  studied  by  the  reader . . .  not  fifteen 
I  seconds,  not  a  minute— but  for  an  hour  if  the  reader  so  wishes. 

But,  more  importantly,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  printed  advertisement  is  a  message 
'  read  willingly.  When  Mrs.  Smith  sits  down  with  her  magazine  or  newspaper,  she  is  asking  to  be  sold; 
;  she  wants  to  know  about  the  new  cake  mix.  And  Mr.  Brown  wants  to  study  the  features  of  the  new  cars. 


This  Week,  America’s  most  widely  read  magazine,  pays  distinct  homage  to  the  other  media  for  their 
massive  and  ceaseless  services  to  our  nation.  But  This  Week  asks  you,  the  advertiser,  the  merchant, 
the  businessman,  the  financier,  to  remember  that  the  written  message  is  the  one  that  lives . . . 
lives  not  only  in  terms  of  time,  but  in  reality,  clarity,  memorability.  This  Week  wishes  to  remind  you 
of  the  basic  wisdom  of  building  your  advertising  campaigns 
around  visual,  printed  media.  In  other  words,  if  you  want 
your  message  to  work  and  to  last,  put  it  in  print  first. 


Your  messages  in  This  Weekj^Ul 
in  11, 000, 000  homes  throughout  America  ! 


This  Week 


IVTAOAZ.  I  JNT  R 


lEVElAUtt— 

A  VO«K  HEKALU  TRIBUNE,  NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT  AND  PORTSMOUTH  STAR.  THE  PHttADELPHIA  SUNDAY  BULLETIN,  THE  PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC,  THE  PITTSSUROH  PRESS, 

IMES-PWTt*^!^^  OREGON  SUNDAY  JOURNAL,  PROVIDENCE  SUNDAY  JOURNAL,  RICHMOND  TTMES-DISPATCH,  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE,  ST.  LOUB  OLOBR-DEMOCRAT,  THE  SALT  LAKB 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  AND  SUNDAY  NEWS,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE,  THE  SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW,  THE  WASHINGTON  SUNDAY  STAR,  THE  WICHITA  SUNDAY  EAOLB 
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PR  ROUNDUP 


-m  -m  diplomatic, 

Editor  Could  Produce  "S"  "u‘rv“ 

was  in  the  r 

Minus  PR,  Says  Survey  S  'Se; 

'  J  J  the  country 

nationally  fi 

“Although  public  relations  Among  the  answers  were:  and  one  w 

techniques  have  improved  dur-  “Too  many  of  them  regard  represented, 
ing  the  past  10  years,”  leading  their  job  as  getting  free  ad-  ‘Nec( 

ing  newspaper  editors  believe  vertising  for  their  clients;”  rp. 


valuable  extension  of  regular  A  1  TP  i  *  » 

news  coverage;”  “They  are  /\Q  I_jX0CllllV6S 

diplomatic,  friendly  people;” 

“They  die  like  other  people.”  A  TDT 
The  survey.  Hall  pointed  out,  1  O01 II 11  Idl 

was  in  the  nature  of  a  limited 

spot  check  of  large  daily  pa-  PToK  1 

pers.  Dailies  from  all  parts  of  A 


the  country,  including  many 
nationally  famous  publications 


Advertising  executives  from 


and  one  wire  service,  were  24  United  States  and  three  Ca- 
represented.  nadian  newspapers  will  begin 

‘Necessary  Evil’  ^  two-week  seminar  at  the 


ing  newspaper  editors  believe  vertising  for  their  clients;”  rp,  cpneral  tone  ranged  American  Press  Institute,  Co. 
they  could  “edit  their  papers  “Failure  to  use  news  angles  pritipiem  tn  lumbia  University,  on  Monday, 

without  public  relations  people,”  that  makes  story  usable — too  »  Auv,mnrV>  nn  prfitnra  AH  are  from  news- 

a  survey  by  Benn  Hall  Associ-  much  straight  advertising,  otatoH  it  in  ««  mnnv  words  it  under  75,000  circulatioa 

ates,  New  York  City  public  re-  product  names,  etc.;”  “High  liHpn?  fror^be  Opening  session  of  the  sem- 

latio.s  a™,  reveaU.  Vessure  tactic;;-  -Ellorte  to  That  "ome  eaoTaUvea  conaM^^^^^  ‘"?T 

An  improvement  over  the  put  something  over ;”  “Disquali-  nponlo  n  “npppssarv  discussion  of  the  prob- 

10-year  span  was  noted  by  b:t-  fications  for  such  a  profession;”  J  j?  Their  reac-  organization  and  opera- 


lU-year  span  was  noted  oy  o^t-  fications  for  such  a  profession;”  „  u  p  -j  Their  reac  organization  and  opera- 

ter  than  two  to  one  of  the  “Those  who  take  complaints  to  ®- '  with  nther  efficient  advertising 

cross-section  of  managing  edi-  advertising  department:”  HaP  eommrnSd  wMcJ  department, 

tors  resnoTidirur  to  the  siirvev.  «Tnr _  j _ >i.  _ i _ i _ i  _  studies,  Hall  Commented,  Which  members  are* 


cross-section  of  managing  edi-  advertising  department:”  ^hieh  department. 

tors  responding  to  the  survey.  “Many  don’t  understand  news-  indicate  the  general  use  of  members  are: 

While  many  editors  qualified  naner  needs  and  make  little  ^'^dicate  the  general  use  ot  Antm^  -idvprfUin* 

their  beliefs  that  they  could  ^J^rt  to  find  th^m  out  ”  Publicity  material  -  not  only 

edit  their  papers  without  pub-  «|ume  PAs  reinate  brlsh  ^  commercial  nature  ra„ce 

lie  relations  heln  one  editor  a  f  rf+i  but  government  reports,  uni-  J.  C.  Anderson,  adk-ertising  manager, 

lie  leiations  neip,  one  eaiior  crude  and  have  little  respect  vo.-sitv  nowc  <soiontifii>  di<?cov-  aurioo  (Ont.)  Record. 

said  he  needed  it  for  coverage  fQi-  ethics  of  our  business*”  -  j  *-  *4-*  ui  i.  d*  Walter  Carroll,  director  of  ad* 

Of  gove..„»c„t  and  amusement  ace  nUerly  inJlpeT.’n’t,  rpluc 

The  survey  was  made  in  nee? them^mit!”°“Some^ guilty  sources.  R^°ell%.M.)' DaiiTRecofd.”^^ 


J.  C.  Anderson,  advertising  manager, 


connection  with  Benn  Hall  As-  spending  too  little  effort  * 

sociates’  10th  anniversary  as  a  gelling  the  client  on  using  a  Bureau  Workshops 

-What  r^dnTrtrrdL"  50%  sou 


is  your  one  chief  criticism 


in  trying  to  sell  media  on  a 
poor  one;”  “Copy  is  same  old 


iTi«  qotircps  r.  advertising  manager, 

ms  sources.  Roszvell  (N.M.)  Daily  Record. 

•  -  Tom  Crowtiier,  advertising  manager, 

(N.B.)  Telegraph  Journal  and 

ureau  Workshops  Ttmes-ciobe. 

eported  50%  Sold  Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon. 

Fifty-three  member  news-  tish.g’'’manager,^'i?«X“’  (N.vVfTe 


about  public  relations  people?”  papers  have  already  register^ 

.  a  representative  for  one  of  the 


most  of  it  lands  in  waste 
baskets;”  “Too  fresh,  too  long- 


Gustafson,  retail  advertisiof 


Air  1  u  17  T>  4.  -1  "lanaKer,  A^erv  London  (Conn.)  £w 

1956  Workshops  For  Retail  ning  Day,  * 


J  J  If  ’  ^  Salesmen  announced  by  the  Bu-  Thomas  F.  Higgins,  retail  adve^ti^ 

.  reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 

Wh  Jr“wv.  f  •  K 

When  asked  What  is  pub-  convention.  The  four  sessions  nian.-tger,  ottazva  (Ont.)  Citisen. 
relations  consultant’s  out-  scheduled  for  1956  are:  Cleve-  ^  Elwood  c  iiorne,  advertising  direr- 


lie  relations  consultant’s  out 


Elwood  C.  Horne,  advertising  direc- 


newspapers 


seven 

lOCAIIY- 

INfLUENCEH 


markets! 


Th«  Canton  Repository.  The  Marlon  Star, 
Tlie  Salem  News.  The  Steubenville  Herald- 
Star,  The  Portsmouth  Timet.  The  Ironton 
Tribune,  The  £att  Liverpool  Review. 


standing  virtue  (if  any)?”  land,  Ohio,  March  4-7;  San  nI^’c,  '"spapers,  Durhan, 

Editors  answered:  Francisco,  March  11-14;  Kan-  Harvey  a.  Huff,  advertising  direc- 

“Provide  material  that  can  sas  City,  Mo.,  May  6-9;  New  (N.J.)  Doi7jr //(»« 

often  be  used;”  “Provide  valu-  York,  May  13-16.  vv.  Kalb,  assistant  advertising 

able  tips;”  “They  know  my  Attendance  at  each  meeting  m.anager,  Call  Chronicle  Newspapers, 

publication  and  know  what  we  continues  to  be  limited  to  about  Pa- 

want  and  are  cooperative;”  25  men  to  insure  maximum  man^geV,*  BerJ^  7vlnmg^^''R^c^, 

“Make  honest  efforts  to  assist  personal  discussion  and  instruc-  n.ackensack,  N.  j. 

newsmen;”  “Persistence  in  tell-  tion.  advertising 

ing  (selling)  a  story;’  They  The  program  is  a  continua-  Herald. 

are  helpful  on  queries;”  “Sav-  tion  of  a  series  of  11  sessions  Kenneth  w.  Mahan,  advertisim 
ing  news  gathering  time  and  previously  held  in  which  a  total  pendent.' 

manpower  of  newspapers;”  “In-  of  267  papers  have  participa-  Ernest  Massey,  advertising  salesman  ft 
_  ted  to  date  according  to  Ew-  counselor,  Passaic-CUfton  (N.J.)  , 

r  *  ;  ^  M  Burgeson,  director  of  T'mead,  assistant  advertisi.,  ^ 

[-  1?^/  -  at,,  <1.*  **4  Retail  Department  under  manager,  Erie  (Pa.)  Times. 

; :  . V ©T y  llliriU  whose  supervision  the  Work-  Jack  R.  Merrill,  assistant  adverth- 

u  BALTIMORE  F  *  Review. 

W  1  .  ng’kD  A  al  James  A.  Newson,  retail  advertising 

1  I  I  l8l  KArr  L,OlOr  manager,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriil 

^  revolves  ''  The  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  ^'h^^^ison  C.  Noyes  Jr.,  director  of 

pA  Messenger-Chronicle  ran  its  local  advertising,  Norwich  (Conn.)  But- 

r  1  around  ,  first  four-color  ROP  advertise- 

A  ^  ment  recently.  The  back  page  ager.  Council  Bluffs  (lowa)  Nonparn. 

r— .  H  I  I  nf  tho  first  eisotififi  fpatiirpH  Pendergraft,  national  maMger, 

'  1  or  rne  nrst  section  leaturea  Southzvest  American,  Fort  Smith  Txmt 

the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Record  and  Southwest-Times  Record,  | 

Northern  Natural  Gas  Com-  ^°Z,lnTM.^RE\ozu,  advertising  dir^ 
puny,  marking  the  first  time  tor.  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  SentiiKl- 

that  the  Messenger-Chronicle  advertising  diree 

has  printed  full  color  on  its  tor,  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  Sews 

M0RIIHI6EVENIIIBSIIND1I  was  installed  last  year.  PiwT'^  (Miss.)  Delta 
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One  reason  we  go  all-out  for  safety 


Safety  in  the  steel  plant  means  families 
happily  reunited  when  the  day’s  work 
is  over.  It  means  holidays  enjoyed  to¬ 
gether,  and  peace  of  mind  for  those  at 
home  while  Dad  is  on  the  job. 

Along  with  today’s  high  wages,  in¬ 
surance,  pensions,  and  other  benefits, 
progress  in  steel  plant  safety  is  contrib¬ 
uting  enormously  to  the  security  of  the 
steel  worker’s  family. 

How  safe  is  a  big  steel  plant  today? 


During  a  recent  12-month  period  the 
20,000  employees  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  plant  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  had  only 
17  disabling  injuries.  This  record  won 
first  place  in  safety  for  the  Bethlehem 
Plant  among  all  large  steel  plants  in 
the  country. 

With  such  a  low  accident  rate,  the 
employee’s  chance  of  being  injured 
during  a  normal,  8-hour  working  day 
is  only  about  1  in  237,000. 


The  steel  industry  has  made  such  prog¬ 
ress  in  safety  that  today  a  large  steel 
plant  is  among  the  safest  places  where 
a  man  can  spend  his  time. 

During  the  same  12-month  period 
in  which  the  employees  of  our  Beth¬ 
lehem  Plant  had  only  17  disabling  in¬ 
juries  while  at  work  in  the  plant,  they 
had  196  such  injuries  while  oflF  the  job, 
most  of  them  incurred  on  the  highway 
or  around  the  home. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


BETHtEHEM 


srhi 
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Book  Reviewers  Hear 
Of  Paper  Promotions 

By  Ray  Erwin 
Two  newspapers — the  San  ing  been  attended  by  15,000 


Quentin  Reynolds,  former  Patrick  Dennis,  the  bearded 
newspaperman  and  war  cor-  ex-Franklin  Spier,  Inc.,  account 
respondent,  whose  latest  book  executive  who  wrote  “Auntie 
is  “The  Fiction  Factory,”  re-  Marne,”  deprecated  the  policy 
marked  with  a  wry  smile  that  of  having  disappointed  first 
he  always  gives  a  “deferential  novelists  review  first  novels, 
and  admiring  look”  at  book  thus  producing  a  new  crop  of 
reviewers.  disappointed  first  novelists. 

“Because  we  do  not  live  an  “The  reviewer  does  a  nubile 

Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner  children.  The  paper  plans  to  9-to-5  life  like  most  service  because  the  book  pub- 

and  the  C/eveiand  (Ohio)  Press  hold,  in  cooperation  with  vari-  ^o^ers,  writers  do  not  lisher  doesn  t  have  funds  to 
-reported  plans  to  sponsor  for  ous  libraries,  its  first  authors’  Quite  think  that  we  earn  an  properiy  advertise  his  books," 

the  first  time  annual  Book  and  luncheons  on  Feb.  16,  March  V  ; 

Author  Luncheons.  15,  April  19  and  May  17.  ‘’ll  T™  i,“?-t  '  .P^y  advertising 

Reports  were  made  at  the  “The  Press  has  carried  seven  I*’'®  »  0?^  of  their  own  pockets.  Re- 

meeting  of  50  newspaper  book  or  eight  stories  about  the 

reviewers  from  over  the  U.  S.  luncheons,  two  of  them  on  Page  7®  ®"®  ®?™*  Particular  audience, 

this  week  in  New  York  at  the  1,”  said  Mr.  Price.  “With  the  Pulsion  to  read  our  Wks  but  Hospital  Commodity 

1955  National  Book  Awards,  stories  we  carried  coupons  for  y°“  .  *J®^®  ^  ’‘®®°  ‘"®”'  “Pm  a  bon  voyage  and  hos- 

In  a  session  Feb.  6  at  the  New  interested  persons  to  order  tick-  .  ®  .  *qqL°**  f  ^  pital  commodity,”  asserted  Mr. 

York  Advertising  Club,  spon-  ets.  We  need  good  speakers  and  if  j  ^  ^  •  a-  f"*  Dennis,  pointing  out  that  many 

sored  by  the  Publishers’  Adclub,  we  are  finding  it  is  hard  to  line  P*"®  y.  ®  grea  people  buy  books  only  as  gifts 

the  promotion  plans  of  the  two  up  authors.  Women’s  clubs  are  ™®"  ®  anguis  on  you.  3j.g  gajiijjg 

newspapers  were  outlined.  showing  a  great  deal  of  inter-  public  mistakenly 

Luther  Nichols,  book  editor,  est.  We  want  the  cooperation  thinks  ours  is  a  glamorous  pro- 
’  fession  in  which  we  merely 


mistakenly 

Mr.  Dennis  praised  the  Sat- 


San  Francisco  Examiner,  said  of  book  publishers  and  their  ®ssion  in  w  ic  we  mere  y  Rcview^s  literary  service 

his  newspaper  a  year  ago  began  promotion  departments  to  help  P°uu  a  si  y  ypewri  er  o  exe  providing  small  newspapers 


newspaper  a  year  ago  began  promotion  departments 
a  daily  book  column  and  a  us  line  up  speakers.” 
Sunday  book  section.  It  now  Big  Attendance 


out  a  precarious  living  and 
there  is  a  vast  international 
inattention  to  our  works,”  Mr. 


providing  small  newspapers 
with  book  reviews. 

At  the  close  of  the  panel, 
Mr.  Price  of  Cleveland  advo- 


is  planning  the  first  authors  ^  discussion  period,  it  was  Reynolds  concluded.  *1.  ♦  v  w  i.  * 

LuthoraJ”  '“■'PT  «'  -  “  ? 

„<■  I, attcud  sucfi  luncheous  periodi-  “Shakespeare  of  London”  and 

cally  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  other  books,  said  she  had  great 

that  the  public  is  made  con-  respect  for  American  reviewers, 

scious  of  books  by  them.  “A  writer  does  not  want 

Irita  Van  Doren,  book  editor  praise  for  poor  work,”  she  ob- 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  served.  “A  reviewer  expresses 
une,  expressed  the  belief  that  his  honest  opinion,  like  a  juror 
book-author  luncheons  sell  sitting  in  judgement  in  court, 

modest — an  indecently  modest  books.  The  Herald  Tribune  has  If  you  get  enough  reviews,  they 

— budget,”  said  Mr.  Nichols  been  holding  such  luncheons  for  will  balance.  It  is  unfortunate  .  u  u  +  v  w  r  i 

with  a  broad  grin.  “It  will  be  19  years.  The  first  was  atten-  that  good  books  slide  by  un-  ^gportgr^^foy ^^Hurgh 

(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  and  the 


ary  subjects  at  a  two-hour  ses¬ 
sion  March  22  at  the  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Hotel.  Co-sponsoring  the 
event  is  the  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  Booksellers  Association. 

Modest  Budget 

“We  are  operating  on  a 


a  fund  to  advertise  books  as 
such  nationally. 

The  National  Book  Award 
for  a  novel  went  to  John  0’ 
Hara,  who  formerly  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  two  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  and  then  for  three 
in  New  York,  for  “Ten  North 
Frederick.” 

The  non-fiction  award  went 


Reviews  Don’t  Worry 
“The  writer  of  books  says 


New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for 
“American  in  Italy.” 

Speaker  at  the  presentation 
ceremonies  Feb.  7  was  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  (D.-Mass.), 
who  formerly  wrote  for  the 


a  non-profit  affair  and  what  we  ded  by  300  and  now  from  1,200  noticed  in  the  flood  of  new 

make  will  be  applied  to  e^cpcn-  to  1,500  attend.  books  evei-y  Fall.  The  answer 

ses  of  future  programs.  We  The  50  reviewers  came  from  lies  with  the  writer,  who  must 

seek  the  aid  of  book  publishers  newspapers  throughout  the  keep  on  with  the  kind  of  books 

in  sending  us  well  known  au-  United  States.  They  were  wel-  he  wants  to  do. 

thors  who  are  entertaining  corned  by  Fon  Boardman,  pres- 

speakers.”  ident  of  the  Publishers’  Ad- 

Emerson  Price,  book  editor  clubs,  and  by  Donald  Klopfer,  „  •. _ j  v  •  wt  '  a  •  j 

-  . V  ,  j  n  j  -j  X  r  *1 _  what  he  wants  to  say  and  he  Chicago  Herald-Amenean  and 

of  the  Cleveland  Press,  reported  president  of  the  American  ux  xt  c 

.  .  ,  >  r  j  „  1  Ti  ui-  x  f-  -1  must  extend  that  same  right  International  News  Service, 

his  newspaper  has  sponsored  Book  Publishers  Council.  .  ,  reviewers”  said  Miss  ' 

Children’s  Book  Fairs  before  Three  authors  formed  an  p.  „x-  «y  _-x’  * 

Christmas  for  three  years  very  “Authors  Look  at  Book  Re-  ? 

,  ,,  ^  „  ,  reviewers  opinions  because  I 

successfully,  the  last  one  hav-  viewing  panel.  ^y 

on  a  new  book.  However,  I 
'  have  found  no  way  to  enjoy 


Business  is  People 
People  love 
LOCAL  News! 


LOCAL  news  DAILIES  -  basic  advertising  medium 

JUUUS  MATHEWS  special  AgencYfbiG. 


Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  york,  Detroit, 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 

ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


‘Saturday’  Tabloid 
Filled  with  Features 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Featuring  TV  news  and  pro¬ 
grams,  comics  and  other  fee- 


// 


bad  reviews.  Anyway,  they  are 
not  meant  for  the  writer  but 
for  the  newspaper  readers  and  tures,  the  Albany  Knickerbodc- 
the  author  just  overhears  what  er  News  has  inaugurated  a 
the  reviewer  says  to  his  read-  Saturday  tabloid  section,  “Sat- 
ers.”  urday”,  replacing  its  former 

second  section.  Designed  to  col¬ 
lect  features  usually  scattered 
throughout  the  Saturday  paper, 
the  tabloid  was  put  togeAer 
by  Walter  Hawver,  TV  editor 
and  reviewer,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Managing  Editor 
Charles  S.  Mooney. 

The  classified  advertising  sec¬ 
tion,  carried  before  in  the  back 
of  the  second  section,  was 
shifted  forward,  to  run  at  the 
back  of  the  news  first  section. 


reportorial 

investigations 

Imrcstigations  ptrformtd  for  publications 
throuphout  the  country  rectivc  special 
attention  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  be 
authentic  in  every  respect.  This  bureau 
is  equipped  to  provide  reports  in  news¬ 
paper  style  which  can  be  used  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  receipt.  This  method  of 
handling  reports  will  save  publishers  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  money. 

Donferth  Invasligatien  Bureau 
"Danforth  of  Sew  YorV' 

S45  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  MUrray  Hill  7-7287 
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THE  PEACEFUL  ATOM 

promises  to  keep  food  fresher  — longer 


First  Private  Nuclear  Reactor 
For  Industrial  Research  Now 
Being  Installed  at  Armour 
Research  Foundation 

There  is  a  nuclear  scientist  who  demon¬ 
strates  atomic  food  preservation  with 
two  nine-month  old  potatoes  carried  in 
his  brief  case.  Preserved  by  nuclear 
irradiation,  the  potatoes  are  white,  firm 
and  fresh— ready  to  cook  and  eat.  ^ien- 
tists  investigating  the  atomic  preserva¬ 
tion  of  food  have  good  evidence  that 
the  food  industry  in  the  future  will  be 
able  to  preserve  many  meats,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  foods— without 
heat,  without  refrigeration. 

The  atom  may  one  day  better  every 
product  we  use.  For  example,  antibiotic 
drugs  have  been  difficult  to  sterilize 
because  heat  tends  to  destroy  their 
potency.  Now,  penicillin  can  be  radia¬ 
tion-sterilized  after  packaging  to  elimi¬ 
nate  costly  handling  precautions— and 
without  any  loss  of  effectiveness.  Atomic 
tracers  are  being  used  to  improve  the 
action  of  fertilizers.  Radiation  is  fur¬ 
nishing  answers  to  piston  and  oil  con¬ 
sumption  problems  and  is  providing 
better  methods  of  road  testing  tires. 
Certain  plastics  have  been  made  tougher 
by  irradiation.  Irradiated  plastic  baby 
bottles  do  not  melt  in  ordinary  use. 
State  Street  Atoms.  Armour  Research 
Foundation,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
independent  research  organizations,  is 
locating  its  reactor  on  State  Street,  a  few 
minutes  from  Chicago’s  Loop.  It  was 
designed  and  built  by  Atomics  Inter¬ 
national— a  division  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Aviation,  Inc.— whose  physicists 


tion!’  Armour  is  currently  working  on 
research  programs  for  many  of  these 
industries.  Its  growing  group  of  partici¬ 
pating  companies  will  have  “time”  with 
the  reactor— free  of  any  security  restric¬ 
tions— for  private  studies. 

A  Nuclear  Axe.  The  Armour  reactor, 
like  all  other  reactors,  is  a  precisely  con¬ 
trolled  atom-splitting  machine.  When  a 
uranium  atom  is  split,  it  produces  heat, 
neutrons  and  gamma  rays.  Armour's 


construction.  Atomics  International 
has  designed  and  will  build  for  a  prom¬ 
inent  southern  California  univer¬ 
sity’s  Medical  Center  the  first  nuclear 
reactor  devoted  to  cancer  and  other 
medical  research  and  treatment.  In  the 
power  field.  Atomics  International 
is  now  working  on  plans  for  the  new 
75,000  KW  power  reactor  for  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Public  Power  District  of 
Nebraska.  Another  power  project— the 


Dr.  Richard  F.  Humphreys 
Potatoes  in  o  briefcase? 


program  will  utilize  the  neutrons  and 
gamma  rays.  The  reactor  is  also  parti¬ 
cularly  useful  for  creating  radioisotopes 
or  “atomic  tracers!’  Every  common  ele¬ 
ment  can  be  made  radioactive  by  bom¬ 
barding  it  with  neutrons  in  a  reactor.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  use  of  such  tracers 
is  currently  saving  industry  one  hundred 
million  dollars  annually. 

The  Armour  reactor  will  be  the  heart 
of  several  areas  of  study:  sterilization 
of  foods  and  drugs;  the  structure  of 
plastics,  rubber,  and  similar  materials; 
the  not-understood  structure  of  glass 
and  ceramics,  to  clear  the  way  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  materials  with  improved 
properties;  the  nature  of  friction— which 
could  produce  new  lubricants. 

About  Atomics  International.  Employ 
ing  more  than  1000  people  especially 
trained  in  this  important  field.  Atomics 
International  specializes  in  reactor 
and  equipment  design,  development  and 


Sodium  Reactor  Experiment  located  in 
the  Santa  Susana  Mountains  about  30 
miles  from  Los  Angeles— will  be  in 
operation  this  year,  producing  steam 
for  a  7500  KW  electrical  generator.  The 
Sodium  Reactor  Experiment  is  part  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  develop  commercial  power 
from  the  atom. 

For  help  in  any  phase  of  reactor 
development,  either  for  research  or 
power  production.  Atomics  Interna¬ 
tional  is  technically  equipped  and 
staffed  to  help  you.  Atomics  Inter¬ 
national  welcomes  your  inquiry 
whether  you  need  preliminary  consul¬ 
tation  or  a  ready-to-run,  completely 
engineered  and  built  reactor  facility  in 
this  country  or  abroad.  Please  write: 
Applications  Engineering  Service,  Dept. 
E-1,  Atomics  International,  P.  O. 
Box  309,  Canoga  Park,  California... 
in  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area. 


Scientist +oscilliscope  -b  computer  = 
nuclear  predictions  in  Armour  reactor. 

and  engineers  have  pioneered  in  peace¬ 
time  applications  of  nuclear  energy.  Dr. 
Richard  F.  Humphreys,  Manager  of 
Physics  at  Armour,  is  in  charge  of  the 
reactor  facility.  According  to  Dr.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  “the  reactor  can  be  of  assistance 
to  most  of  the  nation’s  major  industries 
in  research,  development,  and  produc- 


ATOMfCS  INTERNATIONAL 


A  DIVISION  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC. 

PIONEERS  IN  THE  CREATIVE  USE  OF  THE  ATOM 
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JOUKNALISM  EDUCATION 


Press  Must  Help  Crack 
Grad  Shortage  Problem 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

{Third  of  a  series) 

For  those  who  came  in  late, 
this  column  has  been  struggling 
courageously  with  the  problem 
of  why  aren’t  there  enough 
journalism  grads  to  supply  the 
needs  of  newspaper  employers? 

Because  there  aren’t.  Jour¬ 
nalism  enrollments  are  dragging 
behind  the  college  population 
increase.  Fewer  than  half  of 
these  who  graduate  from  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  departments 
seek  newspaper  jobs.  Some 
schools  report  up  to  a  dozen 
employer  calls  for  every  availa¬ 
ble  candidate. 

In  preceding  installments  we 
forthrightly  pointed  to  the 
newspaper  industry’s  blame  in 
the  matter.  Instead  of  working 
with  the  jouiTialism  schools  to 
develop  an  integrated  recruit¬ 
ment  program,  it  clings  to  the 
tiddlywinks  hiring  methods  of 
an  outgrown  tradition. 

Shifting  Emphasis 

Other  industries  are  elbowing 
each  other  in  the  scramble  for 
college  grads.  Other  communica¬ 
tion  media  are  pushing  hard  for 
the  cream  of  the  journalism 
school  output.  They  offer  better 
pay,  describe  their  fields  in 
glamor  terms. 

And  the  journalism  schools, 
also  realistic,  are  shifting  em¬ 
phasis  to  public  relations  train¬ 
ing,  business,  industrial  and 
magazine  journalism,  radio  and 
television. 

Now  for  today’s  chapter.  This 
swing  in  training  emphasis  does 
not  mean  that  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism  i.sn’t  still  the  top-dog 
program  at  the  journalism 


schools.  Because  it  is.  The  deans 
and  directors  still  make  the 
news-editing  curriculum  the 
main  show.  An  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  survey  supports  that. 
It  quoted  a  statement  by  Norval 
Neil  Luxon  of  North  Carolina 
U.,  “The  schools  of  journalism 
do  have  more  responsibility  to 
the  newspapers  than  to  other 
media  of  communication,”  then 
asked:  “Do  you  agree?” 

More  than  75%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  do  agree.  There  was  some 
question  as  to  just  what  “re¬ 
sponsibility”  meant  here,  and 
a  few  didn’t  think  it  was  a  very 
good  question  anyway.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  total  response  in¬ 
dicates  that  whatever  may  be 
happening  to  the  journali.sm 
grads,  their  loss  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  isn’t  because 
their  newspaper  training  was 
minimized. 

Selection  of  Quotes 

To  nourish  the  warm  little 
glow  that  this  bit  of  information 
must  bring  to  the  bosoms  of 
newspapermen  everywhere,  here 
are  some  quotes:  “Yes,  because 
newspapers  more  closely  than 
any  other  medium  repre.sent  the 
public  interest”  (R.  M.  Bliss, 
Drake). 

“News  dissemination  is  the 
topic  most  worthy  of  university 
consideration  .  .  .  the  newspaper 
will  always  remain  as  the  point 
of  reference  for  all  worthwhile 
journalistic  studies  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned”  (Verne  E.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Jr.,  Ohio  Wesleyan). 
“Because  newspapers  continue 
to  be  the  most  important  mass 
medium,  I  believe  it  is  only 


logical  that  we  should  give  the  obtained  proper  facilities  and 
most  emphasis  to  newspaper  budget  and  the  publishers  take 
making”  (Paul  J.  Thompson,  any  of  our  graduates  who  are 
University  of  Texas).  available  for  newspaper  jobs. 

But  as  against  this  kiml  of  How  could  the  department  owe 
idealism  expressed  by  a  few,  the  newspapers  a  greater  re¬ 
quite  a  number  said  newspaper  sponsibility  ?  But  only  a  small 
training  still  gets  major  em-  percentage  (of  our  graduates) 
phasis  at  their  schools  simply  goes  into  newspaper  work, 
because  it  still  hires  a  higher  About  half  of  our  graduates  who 
percentage  of  grads  than  any  are  seeking  jobs  go  into  public 
other  medium:  “We  do  place  relations  and  other  careers  not 
more  students  with  newspapers  directly  connected  with  the 
than  we  do  with  any  other  newspapers.  Our  students  are 
media.  We  get  more  calls  for  not  interested  in  what  the  de- 
our  graduates  from  newspapers,  partment  owes  to  the  Maryland 
We,  naturally,  as  a  result  place  publishers.  They  are  using  our 
more  emphasis  on  general  edi-  department  to  prepare  for 
torial  training.  Were  the  situa-  careers  of  their  choosing,  and 
tion  to  change,  we  would  change  you  see  what  they  choose.” 
our  emphasis”  (Paul  V.  Sheehan,  Responsibility  Placed 

Fresno  State  College).  jf  newspapers  are  to  get 

And  then,  a  whole  big  bunch  ^  more  adequate  supply  of 
frankly  admit  they  give  news-  journalism  graduates  they  need 
paper  journalism  major  em-  take  some  positive  steps.  As 
phasis  in  their  programs  be 
cause  it’s  basic  training  for  all 


Niel  Plummer  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky  puts  it,  “The  next 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  newspaper  ADVERTISING 

ACB's  service  has  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point,  the 
withholding  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  advertiser  or 
agency  for  newspaper 

i  space  because  of  lack 
of  receipt  of  checking 
copies. 

i  Serme  Offices  I  •  NEW  TOM  •  CNicUl 
•  COLUMIUS  •MEHPNIS 
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THE  ADVERTISING' 
MUMIHAMRIAU.  iNd 


Breakfast  Briefs 

January  may  go  down  in  the 
year’s  history  as  the  month  of 
the  “Brinks”  stories  —  Dulles’ 
and  the  breaking  of  the  Boston 
robbery  case. 


How  fails  change!  A  mail 
order  house’s  price  list  cuts 
“Davy  Crockett  puptents”  from 
$5.97  to  $2.97.  Sic  transit  gloria 
Davy. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


the  mass  media:  “I  have  found  move  is  up  to  the  publishers.  It 
that  newspaper  training  for  re-  jg  their  responsibility  not  to 
porting  and  editing  prepares  a  permit  our  highly  qualified 
pupil  for  (the  other  mass  media)  graduates  to  be  hired  away  by 
with  a  minimum  shift  for  par-  other  media.” 
ticular  skills”  (Sue  Maxwell,  Somebody-or-other  has  point- 
Bradley  University).  “Yes,  be-  ed  out  that  “There’s  nothing 
cause  many  other  media  draw  matter  with  newspaper  work 
their  personnel  from  the  news-  better  pay  wouldn’t  cure.”  And 
paper  field.  Newspaper  work  is  newspaper  journalism’s  corn- 
essential  background  training  paratively  unimpressive  pay 
for  tho.se  who  want  to  move  on”  gcaig  has  been  a  major  contribu- 
(Wallace  Biggs,  University  of  tion  to  the  fall-off  of  young 
Wyoming).  “Other  media  of  people  interested  in  newspaper 
communication  still  prefer  news-  jobs.  Says  Joseph  Thalheimer 
editorial  graduates  in  their  re-  ©f  the  Univer.sity  of  Arkansas: 
spective  areas”  (C.  S.  McCarthy,  “j  am  not  happy  to  see  the 
Duquesne  University).  trend  toward  public  relations, 

So  .  .  .  let  the  newspaper  but  until  newspapers  begin  to 
people  who  fondly  cherish  the  pay  better  salaries,  it’s  going  to 
notion  that  J-schools  beat  their  continue  and  many  of  our  better 
little  hearts  out  for  the  news-  students  will  go  into  public  re¬ 
paper  press  change  their  think-  lations  rather  than  newspaper 

work.  Newspapers  need  better- 
Where  the  Job  Lies  trained  personnel,  they  holler 

Now  the  point  of  all  this  is  for  them,  but  they  aren’t  willing 
that  if  the  newspaper  industry  to  pay  for  them.” 
is  to  get  more  recruits  for  the  Pay  is  not  the  whole  story, 
journalism  schools  it  will  have  however — or  possibly  even  the 
to  go  after  them  .  .  .  hard.  Any  larger  part  of  it.  Trouble  lies 
notion  that  the  schools,  or  their  principally  in  the  newspaper 
curricular  emphasis,  or  the  industry’s  traditional  indiffer- 
interests  or  loyalties  of  the  ence  to  organized  hiring  pro¬ 
deans  and  faculties  will  auto-  cedure,  to  its  failure  to  even 
matically  direct  graduates  into  crook  a  finger  at  promising 
newspaper  offices  is  fallacious,  youngsters  in  the  high  schools, 
A.  L.  Crowell  of  the  University  to  its  neglect  of  the  one  po¬ 
of  Maryland  puts  it  pretty  tentially  adequate  source  of  re- 
bluntly.  Says  he,  in  answer  to  emits  ....  the  journalism 
the  question,  “Do  you  consider  schools.  Phil  Griffin  of  the  Uni¬ 
preparation  for  newspaper  jour-  versity  of  California  says: 
nalism  your  most  important  “It’s  not  the  wages.  The 
single  objective?”:  (newspaper)  press  could  not 

“Our  curriculum  and  course  have  accomplished  a  better  job 
offerings  say  yes,  our  student  if  it  has  set  out  to  say, 
enrollment  say's  no.  We  try  to  see  how  we  can  di.scourage  the 
serve  both  .students  and  pub-  people  we  need  from  working 
li.shers,  but  the  students  have  with  us.’  ” 

to  come  first.  (Next — What  the  newspaper 

“This  department  owes  the  industry  should  do  to  attract 
newspapers  the  support  which  recruits.) 
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In  these  hdnds . . . 

An  Example  of  Government-Industry  Cooperation 


Inspecting  a  sample  taken  from  the  nation’s  first  fully- 
engineered  soil-cement  road  near  Johnsonville,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  me,  left  to  right,  B.  P.  McWhorter,  Division  Engineer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  C.  R.  McMillan,  Chief  Highway 
Commissioner  of  South  Carolina,  and  G.  Donald  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association.  The  inspection 
commemorated  the  20th  anniversary  of  this  pioneer  road. 


In  1935,  the  South  Carolina  State  Highway  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  Portland  Cement  Association  cooperated 
in  construction  of  a  lV6-mile  section  of  road  near  Johnsonville,  S.C. 
The  purpose:  to  confirm  results  of  laboratory  investigations  of  a 
new  low-cost  paving  material. 

In  1955,  sections  were  cut  from  the  pavement.  Tests  showed  that 
after  carrying  increasingly  heavy  traffic  for  20  years,  the  pavement 
had  nearly  doubled  in  strength  during  this  time! 

The  pavement  is  soil-cement,  a  mixture  of  soil,  portland  cement 
and  water,  compacted  to  high  density  and  covered  with  a  thin 
bituminous  surface.  Since  1935,  the  equivalent  of  more  than  10,000 
miles  of  soil-cement  pavement  has  been  built  for  light-traffic  roads, 
streets  and  airports  over  the  nation. 

Soil-cement  is  an  inspiring  example  of  government-industry  co¬ 
operation  for  the  public  good.  Through  research  and  development 
work  good  roads  have  been  brought  to  communities  that  otherwise 
could  not  have  afforded  them.  Research  and  development  are  two 
of  the  important  jobs  of  the 


33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 
A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 
.  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Study  of  Watterson 
And  Waldrop  Revised 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 


HENRY  WATTERSON,  Reconstructed 
Rebel.  By  Joseph  Frazier  Wall.  In¬ 
troduction  by  Alben  W.  Barkley.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press.  362 
pp.  $6. 


I’ve  always  liked  the  story 
about  Marse  Hetiry  and  the 
man  who  “stopped”  his  paper. 
It  reveals  Watterson  and  the 
indispensable  editorial  inde¬ 
pendence  that  is  bound  to  make 
some  readers  mad.  In  one  of 
Marse  Henry’s  frequent  detours 
from  popular  prejudice  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  he  sorely  offended  an 
explosive  Louisville  advertiser, 
and  the  man  roared  into  the 
editor’s  office, 

“I’ve  stopped  my  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  declaimed,  “and 
stopped  your  paper!” 

“Oh?”  Marse  Henry  replied, 
lumbering  up  from  his  littered 
desk.  “Let’s  go  see.” 

He  strode  through  the  door, 
the  puzzled  merchant  trotting 
behind.  At  the  pressroom, 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
flowed  from  the  flatbed  in  the 
customary  din.  And  Mr.  Wat¬ 
terson  turned  his  leonine  smile 
on  the  angry  advertiser; 

“No.  It’s  as  I  thought.  You 
may  have  stopped  your  adver¬ 
tising — temporarily.  But  our 
paper’s  still  going  like  mad.” 

Editorial  Page  Vitality 

One  valid  phalanx  of  opinion 
holds  that  editorials  express 
the  united  front  of  ownership — 
speak  for  a  paper  as  an  in¬ 
stitution,  not  for  the  individual 
judgment  of  an  editor.  Pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  are  not  al¬ 
ways  wrong.  Yet  Watterson, 


one  of  the  last  of  the  great 
personal  journalists,  declared 
that: 

“The  way  to  give  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  vitality  is  to  put  in 
charge  of  it  a  man  of  trusted 
intelligence  and  integrity,  and 
let  him  do  his  work  according 
to  his  light.  He  will  not  always 
say  what  his  employer,  or  his 
partners,  believe.  He  will  make 
mistakes.  But  he  will  make  a 
better  editorial  page  than  can 
be'  made  by  haltering  and  hec¬ 
toring  him.” 

Much  later  Tom  Wallace, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  put  it  this  way: 

“An  editorial  page  without 
spunk  is  punk.  An  editor  can’t 
be  valiant  in  print  and  a  valet 
at  heart.  When  the  editor  feels 
the  bit  in  his  mouth  and  knows 
that  if  he  takes  it  in  his  teeth, 
he’ll  be  told  to  take  his  hat 
from  the  hook,  he  is  as  useless 
as  a  hobbled  horse  hitched  to 
a  plow.” 

Watterson  had  freedom — and 
the  “intelligence  and  integrity” 
he  wrote  about.  He  also  had 
an  extraordinary  power  of 
style,  and  his  effective  struggle 
for  reconciliation  of  North  and 
South  stands  as  his  most 
lasting  contribution. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Background  of  History 

Dr.  Wall’s  current  biography 
of  Henry  Watterson  is  a  supe¬ 
rior  historian’s  scholarly  study, 
full  length  and  in  depth.  In  de¬ 
tail  it  moves  from  cradle  to  the 
grave,  but  it  moves  constantly. 
And  the  movement  has  the 
colorful  background  of  Ameri- 
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can  history  from  the  death  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  Marse 
Henry’s  own  exit  in  1921  from 
a  tumultuous  stage. 

Mr.  Watterson  was  a  strenu¬ 
ous  and  articulate  Democrat, 
and  this  biography  is  important¬ 
ly  a  picture  of  the  Democratic 
party  during  Marse  Henry’s 
long  editorial  career.  Dr.  Wall 
records  it  with  the  historian’s 
detachment — and  yet  with  vivid, 
never-academic  style,  and  with 
many  a  perceptive  selection  of 
points  important  in  newspaper 
management. 

Steady  cost-cutting  and  lack 
of  imagination  after  the  death 
of  Walter  Haldeman,  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal’s  owner,  worried 
Watterson.  Dr.  Wall  discusses 
this  period  in  detail.  Both  Wat¬ 
terson  and  his  biographer  were 
aware  that  a  newspaper  must 
stay  in  the  black  to  possess  red 
corpuscles.  Yet  this  book  makes 
clear  how  too  sole  a  concern 
for  the  black  can  bleed  a  news¬ 
paper’s  public  service  white. 

Journalists  who  first  think 
straight,  and  then  write  straight 
and  pungently,  become  a  shap¬ 
ing  part  of  history.  Particular¬ 
ly  when  they  write  honestly  yet 
neither  pin-prickingly  nor  sad¬ 
istically.  This  Henry  Watter¬ 
son  did.  So  it  is  clarifying  to 
have  a  competent  historian, 
sensitive  to  principles  of  his 
subject’s  profession,  become 
Boswell  for  as  influential  a 
force  as  Watterson  in  the 
fourth  estate  of  history.  It  is 
specially  fortunate  when  the 
historian  writes  as  discerningly, 
specifically,  and  flowinglv  as 
Dr.  Wall. 

Waldrop  Revises 
His  Editorial  Text 


EDITOR  AND  EDITORIAL  'WRITER. 
By  A.  Gayle  Waldrop.  New  York: 
Rhinehart  and  Co.  Inc.  611  pp. 

As  in  its  1948  edition,  this 
revised  edition  brings  together 
about  everything  worthwhile 
that  was  said  in  the  last  half- 
century  about  the  editor  and 
his  editorial  page.  Professor 
Waldrop  winnows  intelligently 
and,  rid  of  the  chaff,  organizes 
his  wheat  usably.  It  is  worth 
doing — and  worth  bringing  up 
to  date. 

News  will  never  again  in  our 
lifetime  be  simple.  Indeed, 
never  was  it  as  simple  as  many 
thought.  So,  if  philosophers 
cannot  be  rulers,  nor  rulers 
philosophers,  as  Plato  wanted 
it,  and  few  will  thoughtfully 
read  books,  the  short,  pungent 
dinner-table  talk,  as  it  were,  of 
the  good  editorial  pages  be¬ 
comes  pretty  necessary  for  de¬ 
mocracy.  Indeed,  for  free  exist¬ 
ence. 

EDITOR  di  PUI 


A  tragedy  in  Korea  today,  as 
I  recently  watched  it  for  the 
State  Department,  is  that  close 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
have  no  idea  what  precisely  ii 
happening  to  affect  them,  either 
in  their  national  government  at 
Seoul  or  in  the  outer  world  of 
Japan  and  Russia.  Learned  edi¬ 
torials  appear  on  Korean  front 
pages.  But  Korean  editors  are 
political  pamphleteers  writing 
to  each  other — in  an  esoteric 
jargon  that  few  can  understand 
and  fewer  still  will  read. 

As  Fay  Blanchard  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  put  it,  “the  first  re¬ 
quirement  of  an  editorial  page 
is  that  it  be  read.  Our  favorite 
cliche  is,  ‘Let’s  try  that  over; 
it  sounds  too  much  like  an  edi¬ 
torial.’  ” 

Well,  Professor  Waldrop 
quotes  a  lot  of  important  work¬ 
ing  editors  on  faults  with  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  editorial  thinking 
techniques,  writing  techniques,  1 

reader-appeals,  cartoons,  col¬ 
umnists — and  the  other  topics 
we  all  have  chewed  and  chewed 
at  editors’  meetings,  but  seldom 
masticated,  and  never  fully  di¬ 
gested.  ’ 

’This  was  a  good  book  in  '48.  ^ 

It  is  just  as  good,  and  a  some-  l 

what  newer  presentation,  today. 

Books  Received 

The  Writer's  Book.  By  Experts  In 
every  field.  Edited  by  Helen  HulL  ■ 

New  York:  Barnes  and  Noble.  S53  pp.  I 

$1.76.  ■ 

The  Economic  Almanac  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board.  ] 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  New  York:  68S  | 

pp.  $S.96. 

Ambro.ie  Bierce  and  the  Black  Hllla 
Paul  Fatout.  Norman,  Okla. :  Unir. 
of  Oklahoma  Press.  180  pp.  $8.60. 

Open  Every  Door.  By  Zelda  Popkin. 
Personal  ^periences  of  a  Successful 
Newspaper  IVoman.  New  York:  E  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.  879  pp.  $8.79. 

• 

Smith  to  Conduct 

New  Travel  Column 

Washington 

Establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
national  Travel  Department 
under  the  direction  of  Franklin 
G.  Smith,  former  travel  editor 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News,  by  f 
the  Army  Times  Co.  publica¬ 
tions  is  announced  by  Editor 
Mel  Ryder. 

Mr.  Smith  will  write  a  week¬ 
ly  travel  column  for  the  Army 
Times,  Air  Force  Times  and 
Navy  Times,  similar  to  his 
“Following  the  Sun”  feature 
which  has  appeared  in  the 
Daily  News  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

Prior  to  joining  the  News,  | 
Mr.  Smith  was  news  bureau  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Publicity  Depart- 
ment  of  the  City  of  Miami.  He  '■ , 
also  served  on  the  copy  desk  » 
of  the  Miami  Herald  for  two 
years  and  had  extensive  news¬ 
paper  experience  before  that.  j 
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Eyes  on  top 
of  the  world 


Here  in  the  Arctic  wasteland  —  some  three  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  — is  a  specially  equipped  radar  station. 

It’s  part  of  the  Distant  Early  Warning  (DEW)  Line— an  electronic 
“fence"  now  being  built  inside  the  Arctic  Circle  to  give  North  America 
advance  warning  of  invader  aircraft. 

The  monumental  task  of  designing  and  producing  the  new  electronic 
equipment  needed,  training  personnel,  supplying  everything  from  food 
to  fuel  and  getting  it  all  there  over  thousands  of  miles  of  frozen  waste¬ 
land  is  a  joint  endeavor  of  U.  S.  military  services  and  of  industry. 

The  DEW  Line  project  is  headed  up  by  Western  Electric  as  prime 
contractor  operating  a  team  of  communications  specialists  selected  from 
our  own  ranks;  from  17  Bell  Telephone  Companies,  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  A.T.&T.’s  Long  Lines  Department  and  our  Canadian 
affiliate.  Northern  Electric  Company.  Hundreds  of  subcontractors,  too, 
are  assisting. 

DEW  Line  is  a  splendid  example  of  team  action  on  a  grand  scale. 
It  is.  moreover,  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  telephone  tech¬ 
nology  is  being  applied  to  the  national  defense. 
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Atomic  Information 
Release  Advocated 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Washington 

An  information  concept  de¬ 
signed  to  attain  the  goal  of 
atoms-for-peace  without  endan¬ 
gering  national 
security  has 
been  recommen¬ 
ded  to  Congress. 

Robert  M  c  - 
Kinney,  editor 
and  publisher  of 
the  Santa  F  e 
New  Mexican, 
who  headed  a 
panel  of  eight 
distinguished 
leaders  of  i  n  - 
dustry,  labor,  science  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  study  which  began 
last  March,  proposed  that  peace¬ 
ful  uses  and  military  purposes 
be  separately  catalogued  and 
treated.  The  panel  emphasized 
the  need  by  Congress  of  “the 
full  benefit  of  a  well-informed 
and  vocal  public  opinion”  if  the 
industrial,  health,  agricultural 
potential  of  the  atom  are  to  be 
realized. 

In  respect  to  an  information 
policy  for  the  Atomic  Energy 


McKinney 


Starting  with  the  May  issue  of 
Newspaper  Rates  &  Data,  and 
every  month  thereafter,  you'll 
get  3-way  eye-traffic  for  your 
Service-Ads  —  because  —  (1 )  —  the 
map  of  your  market,  and  (2) 
statistics  on  your  market,  will  be 
right  where  they  belong  — in 
SRDS  — with  (3)  your  regular  list¬ 
ing  of  rates  and  data. 


Commission,  the  panel  stated: 

“National  security  requires 
that  some  information  related  to 
atomic  energy  be  controlled.  Im¬ 
portant  though  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  may  be, 
military  uses  are  vital  to  our 
defense.  As  long  as  world  ten¬ 
sions  continue,  some  classifica¬ 
tion  system  will  be  required 
both  to  reduce  the  knowledge  of 
potential  enemies  about  our  de¬ 
fenses  and  to  avoid  making  it 
easier  for  potential  enemies  to 
build  military  streng^th  to  be 
used  against  us. 

Less  Validity  Now 

“The  existence  of  a  dual  sys¬ 
tem  of  information  control,  one 
for  ‘atomic’  information  and 
one  for  ‘defense’  information, 
has  less  validity  now  that  other 
countries  have  developed  capa¬ 
bilities  of  their  own  in  military 
and  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  We  would  think  it  ap¬ 
propriate  for  both  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibility  of  reinsti¬ 
tuting  a  single  information  con¬ 
trol  system  with  uniformly  ap¬ 
plicable  penal  provisions  for 
violations.  The  concept  that  in¬ 
formation  is  ‘born’  classified  is 
not  compatible  with  the  expedi¬ 
tious  action  required  to  make 
information  available  for  the 
full  development  of  peaceful 
uses.  This  concept  should  be 
limited  to  nuclear  weapons. 

“As  long  as  any  atomic  in¬ 
formation  remains  under  con¬ 
trol,  those  interested  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  applications  will 
suffer  serious  handicaps.  No  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency  can  ever 
give  a  guaranty  that  a  private 
citizen  has  all  the  information 
needed  for  decisions  and 
actions.” 


I  Purposeless  Purposives 


This  gives  you  a  great  new 
opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tripled  eye-traffic  with 
your  Service-Ads  in  appropriate 
positions  near  your  market  data 
and  near  your  listing. 


standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 


Ever  trip  over  a  sentence  like  this? 

He  made  the  trek  in  four  days  to  arrive  here  ex¬ 
hausted. 

You  might  easily  get  the  impression  that  the  poor 
guy  traveled  with  the  intention  of  wearing  himself  out 
But  that  sounds  absurd,  and  you  decide  that  what  the 
writer  really  meant  was  He  made  the  trek  in  four  days, 
arriving  here  exhausted. 

Evidently  it  is  possible  to  guess  what  is  meant  in 
spite  of  what  is  written.  Indeed,  the  newspaper  reader 
must  become  adept  at  the  steeplechase,  because  am¬ 
biguous  constructions  like  this  are  employed  freely  by 
reporters,  and  apparently  are  smiled  on  benignly  by 
copyreaders.  They  make  reading  the  news  a  sporting 
proposition,  and  may  even  transform  a  dull  account 
into  a  moderately  interesting  game  of  chance. 

Constructions  like  to  get  in  He  went  to  the  store 
to  get  some  ice  cream  are  sometimes  called  infinitives 
of  purpose.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  what  they 
are  called  to  sense  that  they  convey  an  intention.  And 
they  ought  to  be  saved  for  that  use.  If  they  are  used 
when  no  intention  exists,  a  double  meaning  results. 

Increased  sales  are  announced  by  many  companies, 
to  confound  the  pessimists. 

One  would  think  those  diabolical  companies  announced 
increased  sales  just  to  confound  the  pesky  pessimists. 
This  is  an  interesting  idea,  but  hardly  a  likely  one. 
What  seems  more  likely  is  that  the  confounding  of  the 
pessimists  was  an  unpremeditated  sequel  to  the  an¬ 
nouncements,  such  as  would  be  expressed  by  Increased 
sales  are  announced  by  many  companies,  confounding 
the  pessimists. 

Here’s  a  three-way  weirdie: 

George  Fox,  the  itinerant  preacher-mystic,  defied 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  found  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
VI th  Century. 

At  first  blush,  it  seems  as  if  Fox  might  have  said 
something  like,  “Look  here,  Cromwell,  you  go  founding 
any  Society  of  Friends  and  I’ll  fix  your  clock.”  Fox, 
however,  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  society,  so 
that  can’t  be  right.  Or  could  it  be  that  Fox  defied 
Cromwell  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  society?  Not 
much  logic  here,  either. 

What  the  writer  had  in  mind,  of  course,  was  George 
Fox  .  .  .  defied  Oliver  Cromwell  by  founding  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends. 


Quirks  and  Quibbles 


The  time  has  come,  the  walrus  said,  to  strike  a  blow  ^ 
against  the  terrible  confusion  in  the  lands  of  ahs  and 
aws.  Agreement  seems  pretty  general  that  ah  denotes 
relish  or  approval,  and  that  aw  indicates  disgruntlement 
or  protest.  Webster  seems  to  have  goofed  on  this  one, 
because  both  meanings  are  assigned  to  ah  while  aw  is 
not  even  listed.  To  me,  at  least,  something  like  Ah 
shucks,  said  the  boy,  seems  to  represent  a  baffling 
conflict  of  emotions. 

And  while  we  are  dealing  with  the  subarticulate, 
let  us  consider  uh-huh  (meaning  yes)  and  huh-uh  or 
uh-uh  (meaning  no).  The  use  of  these  expressions  in 
writing  is  small,  to  be  sure.  But  there  seems  to  be 
confusion  here  too.  Webster's  New  International  lists 
uh-huh  but  omits  the  converse,  huh-uh,  though  of  course 
it  is  just  as  prevalent.  The  occasional  renderings  hunh- 
unh,  unh-unh,  and  the  like  seem  open  to  the  objection 
that  they  are  not  phonetic.  Unh-unh,  especially,  seems  _ 
liable  to  interpretation  as  either  yes  or  no.  I 
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r  YOU  MEAN  N, 
YOU  HAD  TO  PAY 
TWENTY-PIVE  DOLLAAS 


FOR  THOSE  NEW 
MEDICINES  ? 


YES... 

BUT  THEY  SAVED  ^900 
AND  MY 

husband's  life! 


YEARS  AGO  when  the  physician 
fought  to  bring  a  patient  through  a 
siege  of  pneumonia  there  was  little 
he  could  do  but  help  conserve  the 
patient’s  strength,  make  him  com¬ 
fortable  .  .  .  and  hope  for  the  best. 

In  fact,  the  doctor  sadly  signed 
death  certificates  for  33  out  of  every 
100  pneumonia  patients  he  treated. 
For  those  who  survived,  recovery 
was  slow  and  expenses  were  high. 
The  cost  of  an  average  case  was 

CopjTight  1958 — Parke. 


about  $1,000,  including  three  or  four 
weeks’  time  lost  away  from  work. 

Happily,  this  grim  picture  has 
changed.  Under  the  onslaught  of 
sulfa  drugs  . .  •  and  now  the  antibi¬ 
otics  . . .  pneumonia  has  steadily  lost 
ground.  Now,  uncomplicated  cases 
clear  up  in  four  to  five  days.  And 
instead  of  losing  33  out  of  every  100 
cases,  the  doctor  saves  all  but  a 
very  few. 

Just  as  striking  as  the  cut  in  deaths 


and  disability  is  the  cut  in  the  cost 
of  curing  pneumonia.  More  and 
more  patients  can  now  be  cared  for 
at  home.  As  a  result,  the  average 
case  of  pneumonia  may  cost  no 
more  than  $100  .  .  .  including  loss 
of  income,  the  doctor’s  visits  and  the 
“expensive”  new  medicines! 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  an 
investment  in  prompt  and  proper 
medical  care  may  well  represent  one 
of  the  biggest  bargains  of  your  life. 


DftTlt  &  Company 


PARKE.  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

Re«€«rch  and  Manufacturing  Laboratories  Detroit  32.  Michigan 


Makers  of  medicines  since  1866 
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wouldn’t  like 


cover 


paign?  Among! 
Pulitzer  Prize 


senator,”  confic 
and  the  rest  ve 
political  duels. 


DON  WHITEHEAD 

Don's  byline  first  became  famous  while 
accompanying  Allied  troops  across  Africa 
and  making  six  assault  landings  in  World 
War  II.  After  time  out  to  help  cover  the 
Washington  beat,  he  was  with  the  first 
troops  to  reach  Korea  and  was  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  reporting  of  the  conflict. 
He  received  a  second  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
description  of  the  blacked-out  visit  of  Pres¬ 
ident-elect  Eisenhower  to  the  Korean  front. 


JACK  BELL 

Jack  is  known  around  his  Capitol  beat 
as  the  "97th  senator."  He  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  body's  workings  through 
years  of  personal  contact.  He  is  probably 
the  nation's  best  known  political  writer.  He 
has  toured  virtually  every  section  of  the 
country  while  covering  many  elections  and 
party  conferences.  He  has  headed  The  AP's 
Senate  staff  for  15  years. 


EVERY  A! 
PRESS  MEM 


talented  and 


writers,  will 


Their  uncanni 
the  significant 
will  provide  re 
rounded  know 
dates  and  the 


MARVIN  L.  ARROWSMITH 

As  White  House  correspondent  since  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  entered  the  White  House, 
Marv  has  been  on  the  "inside"  of  many  top 
stories.  His  experience  on  the  Senate  staff 
from  1945  to  1951  and  his  coverage  of  the 
presidential  campaigns  in  1948  and  1952 
adequately  fitted  him  for  the  assignment. 
He  joined  The  AP  in  1942  in  Detroit,  his 
home  town,  and  was  transferred  to  Wash¬ 
ington  a  year  later. 


MORRIS  LANDSBERG 

Morrie  is  The  AP's  specialist  on  West 
Coast  politics.  A  native  Californian,  he  has 
worked  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  bureaus  for  17  years,  with  time  out 
to  help  •  cover  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  He 
traveled  extensively  with  Vice  President 
Nixon  during  the  1952  campaign  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  coverage  of  the  Republican  na¬ 
tional  convention.  He  has  been  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Sacramento  since  1950. 


3CIATED 
has  such  a 
ey,  and  other 
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every  princi- 
ig  campaigns. 


ility  to  pluck 
n  the  routine 
with  a  well- 
i  of  the  candi- 
paigns. 


I  ERNEST  B.  VACCARO 

Tony  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  staff 
when  President  Truman  took  over  after 
Roosevelt's  death.  He  joined  the  new  Pres¬ 
ident  on  his  way  to  his  first  day's  work  as 
Chief  Executive  and  stayed  on  as  White 
S  House  correspondent  throughout  the  Tru- 
fw  man  Administration.  His  thorough  knowl- 
edge  of  Washington  politics  gives  him  a 
decided  edge  in  covering  the  capital. 


^SPAPER 
/e  a  staff  like 


sidential  cam- 
!  eight  are  two 
ers,  the  “97th 
of  Presidents, 


s  of  countless 


RELMAN  MORIN 

Pat  has  had  the  world  for  his  beat,  but  - 
one  of  his  favorite  assignments  is  cracker- 
barrel  politics  at  the  top-level  bracket.  On 
a  roving  assignment  in  the  Far  East  when 
Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked,  he  was  in¬ 
terned  for  more  than  a  year.  After  re- 
cuperating,  he  served  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  European  Theater.  He  served  as 
chief  of  bureau  in  Paris  and  Washington 
before  covering  the  Korean  conflict,  for 
which  he  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  His  forte  is  ^ 
interpreting  behind-the-scenes  maneuvering 
of  the  candidates. 


DOUGLAS  B.  CORNELL 

Doug  has  covered  Congress,  politics  and 
the  White  House  for  more  than  20  years. 
He  traveled  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
the  campaigns  of  1936,  1940  and  1944, 
and  with  Harry  Truman  in  1948.  He  is  a 
specialist  at  sifting  out  the  newsworthy  por¬ 
tions  of  Congressional  hearings.  Addition¬ 
ally,  he  has  covered  such  complex  stories 
as  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Yalta  Conference. 


ED  CREAGH 


Ed  is  widely  known  for  his  handling  of 
a  fast-breaking  news  story  and  his  deft  writ¬ 
ing  toucfi.  An  AP  writer  since  1940,  he  has 
worked  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  London 
and  Washington.  His  Washington  assign¬ 
ments  have  included  covering  the  White 
House  and  traveling  with  President  Truman. 
His  specialty  is  human  interest  stories. 


Ililline  i 
Rates  I 

or  I 

Dividends 

Slide-rule  decisions  and  mathe¬ 
matical  confusion  restricts  sound 
marketing  judgment.  Its  ap¬ 
pointed  task  is  —  sales  and 
dividends. 

Big  businesses  have  been  built 
despite  any  high  “Milline 
Scare”.  Their  executives  didn’t 
know  “It  can’t  be  done”  or 
may  have  lacked  funds  to  buy 
the  space  of  the  lowest  milline 
medium. 

Big  businesses  have  been  built 
from  the  lowest  millines  and 
or  the  highest.  Facts  prove  any 
newspaper  a  good  buy  regard¬ 
less  of  milline. 

Moral:  Buy  more  newspaper 
media  markets  in  your  mar¬ 
keting  area  and  average  your 
sales  cost.  Advertising  invest¬ 
ment  balanced  against  potential, 
timed  right  against  public  need 
will  produce  more  sales  and 
more  dividends. 

And  remember  —  The  market 
belongs  to  the  medium  that 
dominates  it  every  day  by  paid 
admission,  public  demand  — 
your  local  newspaper — read  by 
all  who  buy  today,  tomorrow 
and  every  day. 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 
serves  marketing  men  wherever 
they  are. 

Selling  Sales  Is 

Our  Business 
Buying  Sales  Is 

Your  Business 

BURKG  ■ 
KUIPERS 
k  MAHOKEY 


New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma, 
San  Francisco 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


H.  C.  Hindmarsh,  president 
of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  — 
honored  by  fellow-employes  in 
recognition  of  his  45  years  with 
the  paper. 


*  *  * 


On  the  Business  Side 


Executive  Spotlight 


James  E.  Fain,  executive 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  —  distinguished 
service  award  of  the  Dayton 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  “outstanding  young  man  of 
1955.” 

*  4>  * 


KEITH  EMENEGCER,  general  manager  of  the  Madera  (Calif.) 
News-Tribune — named  co-pnblisher  and  general  manager  of  i|u 
Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  DEAN  LESHER  a 
publisher  of  both  newspapers.  JOHN  LUNNEY,  editor  and  bosi- 
ness  manager  of  the  Trail  (B.C.)  Daily  Times,  will  becoae 
general  manager  of  the  News-Tribune. 


Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
president  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post — named  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  by  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
College. 


Thomas  Irving  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Red 
Bank  (N.J.)  Register  —  com¬ 
pleted  50  years’  service  on  the 
weekly. 


Conland 


HENRY  J.  CONLAND,  as- 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  since 
1941  and  assistant  treasurer 
since  1948  —  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
HENRY  H.  CONLAND,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courant  until  his 
death  in  1944.  EDMUND  W. 
DOWNES,  controller  since 
1952,  succeeds  Mr.  Conland  as 
assistant  treasurer. 


Downs* 


David  Binney  Putnam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Fort  Pierce  (Fla.) 
Press  —  elected  a  director  of 
Binney  and  Smith,  Inc.,  crayon 
manufacturers. 


ANGUS  TIERNEY,  former  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  dw 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun — appointed  publisher  of  the  Garden  Gross 
(Calif.)  News.  He  succeeds  J.  FRANK  KNEBEL,  who  contume* 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  West  Orange  Publishing  Corp, 
as  vicepresident  and  advisor  to  the  new  publisher. 


WALTER  A.  STEIGLEMAN,  head  of  the  editorial  joumalian 
sequence  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  school  of  journalism- 
on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  to  become  executive  editor  of  tht 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times.  WALTER  WILCOX,  former  publisher  of 
the  Soda  Springs  (Idaho)  Sun,  will  serve  on  the  editorial  joa^ 
nalism  faculty  at  the  school  during  Mr.  Steigleman’s  absence. 


Illllllllil 


llllllllll 


IllllllllllllllllllllllliWI 


Carol  Benson,  publisher  of 
the  West  Allis  (Wis.)  Star  — 
named  supervisor  of  publicity 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  to 
be  held  Aug.  18-26. 


STROM,  now  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 


John  P.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  board,  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers — elected  a  director 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank. 


Earle  Richardson,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
(Ore.)  Polk  County  Itemizer- 
Observer  since  1927  —  named 
Dallas’  First  Citizen  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Thomas  E. 
Falvey  —  re¬ 
joined  the  New 
York  Post  as 
national  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  two 
years.  He  suc- 
c  e  e  d  s  Morti¬ 
mer  Berkowitz 
Jr.,  now  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 


Ernest  P.  Reed,  formerly  ia 
the  retail  advertising  depart- 
m  e  n  t  —  ap¬ 
pointed  national 
a  d  V  e  r  t  i  a- 


Reed 


1  n  g  manager 
of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot  and  Even¬ 
ing  News.  He 
succeeds  HOMfS 
E.  Moyer,  who 
retired  after  40 
years’  service. 


Falvey 


Kenneth  P.  Jensen,  city 
carrier  manager — named  to  the 
new  position  of  assistant  city 
circulation  manager  of  the' 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 


Joseph  W.  Gannon,  in  the 
business  department  of  the 
New  York  Times  since  1927 
and  during  most  of  that  time 
manager  of  the  advertising  . 
acceptability  division  —  retired 
D.  V.  Redding  succeeds  him. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


H.  Roberts  Spurrier,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  staff 
since  1948 — appointed  display 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Brawley  (Calif.)  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Forrest  E.  Doucette, 
resigned.  Gordon  Smith  joined 
the  display  staff. 


George  L.  Pehlman,  display 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  and  Reg¬ 
ister,  Springfield  —  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  two 
newspapers.  He  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Dagon,  who  is  retiring 
after  42  years’  service. 


Donald  Young  Jr.,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  school  of  journalism  — 
join^  the  news  staff  of  th« 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 


*  o  * 


0*0 


Norman  W.  Tischer,  on  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus  for  17  yeai's 
— named  circulation  manager, 
succeeding  La  Verne  R.  En- 


Frank  L.  Norton  of  Parade’s 
New  York  sales  office — trans¬ 
ferred  to  Detroit  to  cover 
Eastern  Michigan  and  North¬ 
ern  Ohio. 


Bob  Thomas,  former  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror-Newt 
— named  sports  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  He 
succeeds  Richard  Robb,  now 
public  relations  director  for  the 
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Agua  Calietite  Race  Course  in 
Mexico. 

•  •  ♦ 

Stanley  Elliott,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  Newa-Prena  since  1936 
—named  news  editor.  Reporter 
John  Ball — appointed  city  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Floyd  Kenney, 
now  assistant  news  editor. 
m  *  * 

Don  Muhm,  farm  reporter 
for  the  Marahalltovm  (Iowa) 
Timea-Republiean — named  farm 
editor  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald.  He  succeeds 
Max  Coffey,  farm  editor  for 
the  past  eight  years,  who  now 
writes  editorials  for  the  World- 
Herald. 


ANTONIO  Davila,  city  editor 
of  El  Diario  de  Nueva  York  — 
appointed  editor  of  interna¬ 
tional  editions  of  the  Spanish- 
language  daily.  Sports  Editor 
Manuel  Rodriguez  succeeds 
him  as  city  editor. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


"They  want  me  to  be  their  Valentine 


along  with  682  newspaperil" 


many — joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Son  Diago  (Calif.)  Union. 


Newa  —  elected  president  of 
Harrisburg  Newspaper  Guild. 


Ray  S.  Vines,  formerly  of 
the’  Fremont  (Neb.)  Guide  and 
Tribune  —  joined  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle  news  staff. 

*  *  « 

Miss  Sophie  Russoy,  proof¬ 
reader  for  the  Woonaoeket  (R. 
I.)  Call  —  named  president  of 
the  Woonsocket  Newspaper 
Guild. 

*  a  a 

Miss  Verna  Gregory,  former 
reporter  on  the  Kenoaha 
(Wis.)  Evening  Newa  —  mar¬ 
ried  to  Bennett  Weiss.  Both 
now  are  working  as  reporters 
on  the  Pottatown  (Pa.)  Mer¬ 
cury.  Miss  Donna  Curran,  re¬ 
cent  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  replaced  Mrs. 
Weiss  in  Kenosha. 

a  a  a 

Rutherford  Poats,  Tokyo 
bureau  chief  of  United  Press 
—  president  of  Phi  Beta  Kap¬ 
pa  Association  of  Japan. 

a  a  a 


a  a 

William  E. 
Spicer  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  manager 
of  the  United 
Press  Chicago 
radio  bureau — 
named  Iowa 
state  manager 
for  UP,  with 
headquarters  in 
Des  Moines. 

a  a 


a 


Spicer 


a 


a  a  a 

Joseph  D.  Nangle  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  Uxbridge, 

Mass,  bureau  for  the  Woon- 
aocket  (R.I.)  Call — joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Worceater 

(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 
a  a  a 

Miss  Pat  Nutter,  reporter 
for  the  Lancaater  (Pa.)  New 
Era  —  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Plant  City  (Fla.)  Courier  as 
reporter  and  feature'  writer. 


a  a  a 

Myron  J.  Layton,  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star  Journal  general 
assignment  reporter  —  resigned 
to  join  the  Denver  bureau  of 
International  News  Service, 
a  a  a 

Howard  S.  Knowles,  for 
eight  years  City  Hall  reporter 
for  the  Worceater  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette  — joined  the 
Worceater  Telegram  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 


Kenneth  Yimm,  formerly 
with  United  Press  News- 
pictures  in  San  Francisco  — 
now  a  photographer  with  the 
San  Franciaco  Newa. 

a  a  a 

Jack  Cook,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Evening  Preaa  —  presi¬ 
dent  of  Georgia  Associated 
Press  News  Council. 

a  a  a 


Macdonald  Reynolds,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Vancouver  (B. 
C.)  Sun  —  awarded  the  10th 
Kemsley  scholarship  in  jour¬ 
nalism  to  spend  a  year  work¬ 
ing  for  Kemsley  newspapers  in 
Britain. 

a  a  a 

Robert  L.  Rose,  Des  Moines 
bureau  manager  for  United 
Press  —  resigned  to  join  the 
Chicago  Daily  Newa. 

a  a  a 

Jerry  Clark,  Kenoaha  (Wis.) 
Evening  Newa  reporter  — 
elected  president  of  the  Ke¬ 

nosha  County  Industrial  Coun¬ 
cil. 

a  a  a 

Phil  Mayer,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette — joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal. 

a  a  a 

Cla'YTON  Darrah,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Idaho 
State  Journal,  Pocatello,  and 

Kenneth  D.  Zumwalt,  for  the 
past  11  years  managing  editor 
of  Stars  &  Stripea  in  Ger- 


a  a  a 

Fern  Chick — joined  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  News  city  room 
staff. 

a  a  a 

Jambs  Godbold,  former  head 
of  color  photography  —  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  photography 
at  the  Minneapolia  Star  and 
Tribune.  Roy  Swan,  former  as¬ 
sistant  chief  photographer  — 
named  manager  of  photogra¬ 

phy. 

a  a  a 

John  M.  Greene,  political 
writer  for  the  Long  laland 

Daily  Preaa,  Long  laland  City 
Star-Journal  and  Staten  laland 
Advance  —  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association. 

a  a  a 

Mark  Waters,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  for  the 
past  3  years — resigned  to  enter 
the  newspaper  business  in 
Honolulu. 

a  a  a 

Jack  Remaly,  city  editor  of 
the  Harriaburg  (Pa.)  Evening 


a  a  a 

Richard  B.  Bessey,  Court¬ 
house  reporter  for  eight  years 
— assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Newa 
Gazette. 

a  a  a 

Gordon  Ackerman,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Boston  University 
— joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Timea-Union. 


Earl  Moses,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  — 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  as  general 
assignment  reporter. 

a  a  a 

Kenneth  E.  Hudson,  state 
editor  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star-Journal  and  Chieftain  — 
elected  president  of  the  Pueblo 
Newspaper  Guild. 
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Where  They  Are  Now 


Lewis  W.  Schaub,  foimer 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
Colo — ^joined  the  staff  of  the 
Mountain  States  Securities 
Corp.,  Denver. 

*  *  * 

Donald  L.  Reynolds,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  more  recently 
in  advertising  work  in  New 
York  City — appointed  editor  of 
the  Industrial  Bulletin,  month¬ 
ly  publication  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  A.  Bush,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Martinsburg 
(W.Va.)  Journal  and  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Daily  Mail 
— promoted  to  director  of  the 
ofHce  of  publications  and  re¬ 
ports  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Cheverton,  first  edi¬ 
tor  of  Parade  magazine  and 
more  recently  in  radio  news 
work — appointed  news  director 
of  WOOD  and  WOOD-TV, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

«  *  * 

Edward  J.  Regan,  chief  copy 
editor  on  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  and  a  member 
of  the  newspaper’s  staff  since 
1946 — resigned  to  become  su¬ 
pervisor  of  community  relations 
for  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp. 

♦  *  * 

M.  Dale  Larson,  formerly  in 
the  promotion  department  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une — now  promotion  manager 
of  television  station  KTVH, 
Hutchinson,  Kas. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Dorlaque,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  for  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News  and  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette — named 
Midwestei-n  editor  of  Popular 
Science  Monthly’s  Chicago  of¬ 
fice. 

*  *  * 

John  Richard  Hays,  former 
United  Press  staffer  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. — now  on  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Kaiser 
Co. 

• 

Ladd  Estate  $50,000 

Edward  R.  Ladd,  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Evanston 
(Ill.)  Review,  who  died  Jan. 
23,  left  an  estate  estimated  at 
$.'>0,000  to  his  widow,  Ruth. 
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Bryan  Makes 
Executive  Shift 


IT  PAYS  TO  TRAVEL — Gordon  Gilmoro,  left,  PR  viceprosident  of 
Trans  World  Airlines,  presents  a  handsome  trophy  to  Don  Anderson, 
publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison,  for  a  series  of 
stories  on  a  round-the-world  air  trip  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
took.  The  entry  won  a  sweepstakes  award  in  TWA's  18th  annual  writ¬ 
ing  competition.  Presentation  was  made  Jan.  IS  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Otlaway  Heads 
Danbury  Paper 

Danbury,  Conn. 

James  H.  Ottaway,  president 
of  Ottaway  Newspaper-Radio, 
Inc.,  of  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  elected  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Danbury  News- 
Times.  Four  of  his  associates 
have  been  elected  to  other  of¬ 
fices  in  the  News-Times  Com¬ 
pany  and  two  of  its  officers  were 
re-elected.  The  officers  include: 
Byron  E.  French,  vicepresident; 
Eugene  J.  Brown,  executive 
vicepresident;  Frank  S.  Stevens, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Ottaway, 
secretary;  Lyndon  R.  Boyd,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary,  and  Richard 
S.  Rice,  treasurer. 


Elwell  to  Compose 
Orchestral  Work 

Cleveland 

Herbert  Elwell,  music  critic 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Louisville  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  write  a  major  orchestral 
work. 

Mr.  Elwell,  who  plans  to 
write  a  violin  concerto,  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $1,000  grant  fi*om  the 
orchestra  with  the  aid  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Mr.  Elwell,  who  is  57,  has 
had  his  music  performed  by 
many  major  symphony  or¬ 
chestras.  He  has  been  Plain 


Arkansas  Prexy 
To  the  Manor  Born 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Sam  H.  Hodges,  the  new¬ 
ly  elected  president  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  Press  Association,  is 
a  “born  newspaperman.” 

Now  publisher  of  the  Os¬ 
ceola  Times  and  three  other 
weeklies,  Mr,  Hodges  was 
born  in  quarters  which  his 
parents  occupied  above  the 
Osceola  Times  pressroom  37 
years  ago.  Early  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  he  was  a  copyreader  on 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal.  His  great  uncle 
founded  the  Louisville  Jour¬ 
nal  and  six  of  the  seven  boys 
in  his  grandfather’s  family 
became  newspapermen. 


Chi  Tribune  Awards 
Watches  to  420 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  com¬ 
pleted  the  awarding  of  watches 
to  420  employes  who  have 
served  the  company  and  its 
Chicago  affiliates  for  30  or 
more  years.  The  final  presenta¬ 
tion  took  place  here  Jan.  30 
when  324  veterans  of  the  audit¬ 
ing,  building  and  administra¬ 
tive  staffs,  the  production  and 
circulation  departments  and 
WGN-TV  received  watches. 

At  previous  dinners,  37  edi¬ 
torial  and  59  advertising  em- 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  announced  four  executht 
changes  in  the  editorial  de. 
partment.  Wright  Bryan,  edi¬ 
tor,  said  these  changes  wen 
effective  immediately: 

Stanley  P.  Barnett,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  to  assistant  editor 

Everest  P.  Derthick,  execa- 
tive  assistant  to  Mr.  Bryai. 
managing  editor. 

Russell  H.  Reeves,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  to  assistant  managing  edi-  . 
tor  nights. 

William  W.  Raynolds,  tele 
graph  editor,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  days. 

Mr.  Barnett  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  since  1937.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Derthick  has  been  on 
the  Plain  Dealer  since  1923. 

Mr.  Reeves  came  to  the 
Plain  Dealer  in  1927  and  ha; 
been  news  editor  since  1942. 

Mr.  Raynolds,  with  the  Plain 
Dealer  since  1909,  has  served 
as  Sunday  editor,  news  editor, 
city  editor  and  as  telegraph 
editor. 


Marquette  to  Coufer  , 

Byliue  Award  ou  5  | 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  i 
Marquette  University  (Allege 
of  Journalism  will  confer  By¬ 
line  Awards  on  five  alumni 
March  4.  Those  cited  for  ful¬ 
filling  the  school’s  ideals  of  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  and  it- 
sponsibility  are'  Mrs.  Athlyn 
Deshais  Faulkner,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt; 
Gordon  R.  Lewis,  editor-pulh 
lisher  of  the  South  Milwavkti 
Voice-Journal;  William  P.  Mc- 
Cahill,  executive  secretary  of 
the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped;  Paul  M. 
Mahon,  Milwaukee  Journal  it  | 
porter;  and  Robert  J.  Riordan. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  reporter. 


Rural  Editors  ou  Air  | 

Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Editors  and  publishers  of 
village  and  suburban  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  West¬ 
ern  New  York  are  being  inter¬ 
viewed  on  the  Buffalo  Evening  | 
News  radio  station  WBEN  in  I 
“Seven-Day  Deadline”,  at  1:30  , 
p.m.  Saturday.  Joe  Wesp,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
News,  said  he  plans  to  “cover’ 
nearly  100  weekly  editors  in 


Dealer  music  critic  for  23  ployes  became  “Col.  Robert  R.  his  chats  about  community  w- 
years.  McCormick  veterans.”  tivities  and  growth. 
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rything  with  a  bang  in  New  England 


What  better  example  could  you  want  than  gun¬ 
making?  Yankee  craftsmen  have  held  a  comer 
on  the  small  arms  market  since  Revolutionary 
days  .  .  .  today  they’re  producing  80%  of  U.  S. 
output  .  .  .  ringing  up  $90  million-a-year  sales 
in  an  industry  employing  15,000  workers. 

Winchester,  Western,  Colt,  Peters,  Smith  & 
Wesson,  High  Standard  .  .  .  the  roll-call  of  big- 
'oame  manufacturers  goes  on  and  on,  with  all  of 
them  going  great  guns  in  the  arms  and  ammo 
business.  But  more  significant  are  the  many 
other  activities  of  the  gun-makers,  so  typical  of 
diversification  in  NE  industry. 

Marlins’  razor  blades  are  as  famous  as  their 
rifles  .  .  .  ditto  for  Iver-Johnson  bicycles  and 
haby-walkers.  Savage  lawn-mowers  and  Harring¬ 
ton  &  Richardson  brush-saws.  And  look  at  tex¬ 
tile  equipment  manufacturer  Saco-Lowell,  now 
producing  30  cal.  machine  guns  ...  or  Under¬ 
wood,  Standard  Packaging  Machinery  and  Gil¬ 
bert  &  Parker,  all  working  on  small  arms  com¬ 
ponents. 

But  the  gunsmiths  are  only  an  example  of  the 
versatility  of  NE  businessmen.  They’re  into 
everything  .  .  .  chemicals,  metals,  machinery, 
electronics,  rubber,  transportation,  leather,  paper 
...  to  name  just  a  few  for  you.  Manufacturing, 
agriculture,  fishing,  vacation  business,  whole¬ 
saling,  retailing  .  .  .  not  even  hurricanes  and 
floods  slowed  ’em  down  last  year,  and  they’re 
off  to  a  whale  of  a  start  in  ’56. 


Building,  bustling,  booming  .  .  .  this  thriving 
area  is  outstepping  the  nation  .  .  .  earning, 
saving,  and  spending  more  per  capita  than  any 
other  U.  S.  region.  What  more  incentive  do  you 
want  to  sell  it?  So  come  on  .  .  .  you’ll  do  a 
bang-up  job  with  these  New  England  News¬ 
papers! 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  Newt  (M).  (E).  Walthae  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor-  CONNECHCUT— Antonia  Sentinel  (E). 

VERMONT — Barre  Timet  (E).  Benning-  tetter  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  Bridgeport  Pott  (S).  Bridgeport  Post- 

ton  Banner  (E),  Burlington  FrH  Press  (M&E),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S).  Telegram  (MSE).  Bristol  Press  (E), 

(M),  Rutland  Herald  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-  Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (MIE).  Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Luder  Courant  <M).  Hartford  Courant  (S), 

Boston  Globe  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  &  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  Newt  (M.  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record- 

Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E>,  E&S).  Journal  (M&E).  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E>,  Gardner  News  RHODE  ISLAND  — West  Warwick  Paw-  New  Haven  Register  (E&S).  Norwich 

(E).  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 

Eagle-Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E).  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Register  (E).  Waterbury  Republican  & 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 

Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E).  (M&S). 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


any  art  should  take,”  said  Mr, 
Crosby.  “None  of  the  popular 
arts  can  be  run  according  to 
what  a  cross-section  of  the 
public  wants  to  see  or  hear  or 
read.  If  a  newspaper  were  run 
that  way,  a  good  many  of  the 
grim  headlines  would  be  elim¬ 
inated.  A  newspaper  would  be 
a  good  deal  more  cheerful  sight 
but  it  wouldn’t  be  a  better 
newspaper.  Entertainment  can’t 
be  measured  and  it  sneers  at 
statistics.  At  best,  the  public 
can  only  set  up  certain  loose 
standards,  but  even  those  can 
be  destroyed  overnight  when  a 
great  creative  intellect  comes 
along  and  kicks  them  over  and 
sets  up  his  own  new  stand¬ 
ards.” 

Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  in  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Crosby  published  in  the 
Herald-Tribune,  agreed  with 
him.  He  said,  among  other 
things;  “Despite  the  fact  that 
I  made  a  living  out  of  public 
opinion  and  audience  research, 
I  would  be  the  last  one  to  ever 
suggest  that  it  could  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  intelligent  and 
imaginative  leadership  or  man¬ 
agement.” 

What  Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr. 
Stanton  have  had  to  say  about 
television  and  radio  seems  to 
apply  with  even  more  force  to 
the  selection  of  entertainment, 
such  as  comics  in  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

O  Comic  strips  have  to  be 
evaluated  in  several  cate¬ 
gories.  Some  appeal  primarily 
to  men,  others  to  women.  Some 
have  their  greatest  audience 
among  children.  Some  comics 
rate  high  among  young  girls 
and  low  among  young  boys. 
Some  appeal  primarily  to  the 
armchair  adventurer;  some  are 
humorous  and  others  never  con¬ 
tain  a  comic  situation.  An  oc¬ 
casional  one  appeals  to  every¬ 
body.  The  best  selection  would 
seem  to  be  one  with  a  good 
balance  of  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
peals. 

I  know  of  no  way  to 
measure  reader  interest  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  except 
through  reader  surveys.  This  is 
one  place  where  readership 
studies  seem  almost  indispen¬ 
sable.  However,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  surveys  so  fre¬ 
quently  that  they  become  ex¬ 
tremely  costly.  There  are 
other  yardsticks  which  can  be 
used  as  supplemental  aids  be¬ 
tween  surveys.  For  example. 


CREDENTIALS  for  the  Republican  and  Democratic  national  conventions  must  be  cleared  through  this 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents  representing  the  Press  Galleries  of  Congress:  Left  to  right, 
seated — Leslie  Carpenter,  Carpenters'  News  Bureau;  Jack  Bell,  AP;  Robert  K.  Walsh,  chairman,  Washin^n 
Star;  Dorothy  E.  Williams,  secretary,  Midwestern  &  Florida  Newspapers;  Daniel  M.  Kidney,  Scripps-Howird 
Newspaper  Alliance;  standing — William  J.  Donaldson,  superintendent.  House  Gallery;  Joseph  E.  Wills, 

Senate  Gallery. 


inexpensive  quick  checks  can  be 
made  among  carrier  boys  to 
test  their  reaction  to  comic 
features.  Through  them  checks 
can  be  made  of  the  preferences 
of  various  members  of  their 
families.  There  is  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  material 
available  on  surveys  in  other 
cities  which  editors  can  use  to 
advantage. 

Once  an  editor  has  an  effec¬ 
tive  selection,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  change  unless  a  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  new  comic 
is  offered  in  a  field  where  the 
editor  thinks  his  selection  is 
weak.  It  takes  time  to  develop 
a  loyal  following  for  any  strip. 
Once  that  following  is  devel¬ 
oped,  it  seems  unwise  to  toss  it 
away  unless  there  is  evidence 
that  the  feature  is  deteriorat¬ 
ing  or  that  something  clearly 
better  is  being  offered  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Reader  surveys  of  some 
•  type  are  essential  in 
judging  the  value  of  newspaper 
features.  The  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  financed 
largely  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  operated  from  1939 
to  19.52  in  which  the  particular 
newspaper  being  surveyed  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  cost,  and  much 
valuable  information  was  gained 
from  its  surveys. 

Many  newspapers  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  their  own 
surveys  rather  inexpensively  by 
using  the  technique  learned 
from  the  ARF  program,  but,  of 
course,  on  a  much  smaller 
scale. 

The  most  accurate  procedure 
would  be  for  a  newspaper  to 
have  from  one  to  ten  people 
(depending  upon  its  size)  make 


actual  house  to  house  calls  on 
a  small  percentage  of  each 
economic  section  and  actually 
go  through  the  papers  asking 
questions  about  each  feature. 
If  this  is  done  on  a  continuing 
basis,  it  gives  a  good  picture  of 
reader  preferences  of  features. 
Some  newspapers  use  large 
house  ads  listing  their  features 
and  ask  the  readers  to  vote  in 
the  order  of  their  preference. 
This  gives  some  information, 
but  it  is  not  as  accurate  as  the 
personal  house  to  house  pro¬ 
gram. 

Increasing  competition  is  in¬ 
fluencing  fast  changes  in  reader 
habits  and  some  features  with 
high  reader  following  a  few 
years  ago  may  rate  very  low 
now.  It  has  been  proven  that 
people  spend  less  time  reading 
their  newspapers  today  than 
pre-television.  Therefore,  we 
must  make  newspapers  easier 
and  faster  to  read. 

This  may  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  more  directly  .  .  .  The 
newspapers  that  are  showing 
the  greatest  progress  and  gain¬ 
ing  circulation  are  making  more 
changes  and  revisions  in  their 
features  than  ever  before,  and 
they  are  promoting  their  fea¬ 
tures  more  than  they  have  ever 
done  in  the  past.  The  atomic 
and  electronic  age  is  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  thinking  and 
tempo  of  the  mass  newspaper 
audience  and  newspapers  must 
keep  the  same  pace  in  order  to 
survive  and  expand. 

Without  some  type  of  reader 
survey,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
newspaper  to  know  what  its 
readers  want. 

Please  resume  reading 
on  page  8. 


2  State  Times 
Executives  Move 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Two  more'  executives  have 
left  the  State  Times  to  work 
on  other  newspapers. 

R.  W.  Reetz,  who  became  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  newly- 
established  daily  last  July, 
succeeding  George  McMurry, 
has  become  circulation  manager 
of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star. 
His  successor  on  the  State 
Times  is  Warren  T.  Bridges, 
formerly  assistant  CM. 

Carl  Walters  resigned  as 
sports  editor  of  the  State  Times 
to  join  the  Clarion  Ledger  as 
columnist  and  feature  writer. 
He  was  formerly  sports  editor 
of  the  Jackson  Daily  Newt. 
Moving  up  to  the  sports  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  State  Times  was 
Jack  Hairston,  a  member  of  the 
sports  staff  who  formerly  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Greenwood 
(Miss.)  Star. 

• 

AP  Foreign  Desks 
Are  Consolidated 

Improved  communications 
facilities  have  enabled  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  to  shift  the  work 
of  the  San  Francisco  Foreign 
Desk  to  the  New  York  Foreig^ 
Desk.  This  change,  made  this 
week,  effects  further  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  AP  news  operations 
abroad. 

For  many  years,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (FX)  has  been  the  beach¬ 
head  for  news  from  Western 
Pacific  bureaus.  Today,  news 
from  that  area  is  received  in 
New  York  at  the  instant  it 
reaches  FX. 
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UP  Service 
Plaques  Given 
To  26  in  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 
United  Press  presented  ser¬ 
vice  certificates  to  26  Ohio 
newspapers  here  last  week. 

The  presentations  were  made 
at  a  reception  during  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  behalf  of  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  president  of 
United  Press.  Taking  part  in 
the  presentation  were  Gerald 
J.  Rock,  eastern  states  division 
manager,  Willis  Evans,  Ohio 
business  representative,  Aaron 
E.  Loney,  Ohio  manager,  and 
Haskell  Short,  Columbus 
bureau  manager. 

Nine  of  the  newspapers  have 
been  clients  of  UP  between  35 
and  45  years.  They  are  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  Cleveland  Press, 
Columbus  Citizen,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Tiffin  Advertiser 
Tribune,  Bellevue  Gazette,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Jeffersonian,  Painesville 
Telegraph  and  Troy  Daily 
News. 

Eighteen  dailies  have  been 
receiving  U.  P.  service  for  25 
years  or  more.  Receiving  cer¬ 
tificates  in  this  category  were 
the  Dayton  Daily  News,  Day- 
ton  Journal-Herald,  Wapakon- 
eta  Daily  News,  Elyria  Chroni¬ 
cle-Telegram,  Greenville  Advo¬ 
cate,  Lorain  Journal,  Mans¬ 
field  News-Journal,  Ashtabula 
Star-Beacon,  Conneaut  News- 
Herald,  Kenton  Times,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory,  Salem  News,  Steuben¬ 
ville  Herald-Star,  Portsmouth 
Times,  East  Liverpool  Review, 
Ironton  Tribune  and  Marion 
Star. 

*  *  * 

Oklahoma  City 
United  Press  scrolls  attest¬ 
ing  to  25  or  more  years  of 
continuous  participation  in 
UP  news  distribution  system 
were  presented  to  20  Okla¬ 
homa  newspapers  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  during  the  annual  dinner 
of  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
here  Jan.  26. 

Certificates  attesting  more 
than  25  years  participation 
went  to:  Lawton  Constitution, 
Duncan  Banner,  Altus  Times- 
Democrat,  Hobart  Democrat- 
i'l^ief,  Seminole  Producer,  Hol~ 
denville  Daily  News,  Clinton 
Daily  News,  Woodward  Daily 
Press,  Elk  City  Daily  News. 

Certificates  attesting  more 
than  30  years  participation 
Went  to:  Perry  Daily  Journal, 
Alva  Review -Courier,  Freder- 
iek  Leader,  Cushing  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  Enid  News  and  Eagle. 


Certificates  attesting  more 
than  35  years  participation 
went  to:  Sapula  Herald,  Tulsa 
Tribune,  Muskogee  Daily  Phoe¬ 
nix,  El  Reno  Daily  Tribune. 

Two  certificates  attesting 
more  than  40  years  participa¬ 
tion  were  awarded  to:  Durant 
Daily  Democrat,  and  Hugo 
Daily  News. 

• 

New  ABC  Members 

Chicago 

Seven  newspapers  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  an  announcement  of  new 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  They  are  Por- 
tales  (N.  M.)  Daily  Tribune, 
Greenville  (Tex.)  Banner  and 
Morning  Herald,  Nanaimo 
(B.C.)  Daily  Free  Press,  Dart¬ 
mouth  (N.S.)  Free  Press,  Port 
Coquitlam  (B.C.)  Herald,  and 
Richmond  (B.C.)  Review,  the 
latter  three  being  weeklies. 


AWARD  BEGINS  AT  HOME — ^Thomas  Edwards,  canter,  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Press  and  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  poses 
with  Don  Weaver,  left,  editor  of  the  Columbus  Citizen,  and  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  after  they  received  awards 
as  UP  clients  for  at  least  35  years. 
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COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  SPRINGFIELD 

HEART  OF  ILLINOIS 


15  "Hometown”  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois  - 
Northern  Illinois  -  Greater  Los  Angeles  -  and  San  Diego, 
California  . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and 
the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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CIRCULATION 


'^Top  10^  Show  Ups  and 
Downs  in  Circulation 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Although  daily  newspaper 
circulation  increased  by  more 
than  a  million  copies  in  1955 
over  1954,  the  top  10  dailies  ex¬ 
perienced  some  “ups  and  downs” 
for  comparable  periods,  based 
on  Sept.  30  statements  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  overall  circulation  picture 
was  reflected  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  compilations  for  its 
1956  Year  Book,  scheduled  to 
be  published  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  Total  circulation  for 
1,760  daily  newspapers  was 
56,147,359.  This  was  a  gain  of 
1,074,879,  or  1.9%  over  the  same 
period  of  19.54.  (E&P,  Jan.  28, 
p.  14). 

No  Definite  Pattern 

When  it  comes  to  the  top  10 
papers,  in  terms  of  average 
daily  net  paid  ABC  circulation 
as  of  Sept.  30,  1954  and  ’55, 
there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  any 
specific  pattern  of  circulation 
growth  or  decline.  Some  of  the 
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leaders  showed  gains  in  daily 
circulation,  but  a  dip  in  Sunday 
sales  last  year  as  compared  with 
1954. 

It  should  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  the  “top  10”  are 
all  in  metropolitan  cities,  where 
competition  is  a  decisive  factor 
and  that  some  papers  resorted 
to  puzzle  contests  or  other  cir¬ 
culation  stimulators  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  bolster  their  ’55  figures. 
Likewise,  in  many  instances, 
these  same  papers  boosted  their 
Sunday  sales  price,  either  in  the 
city  or  outside  territory,  thus 
creating  some  sales  resistance. 

The  New  York  News  con¬ 
tinued  to  head  the  list  with  2,- 
136,928  in  daily  sales,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,092,455  in  1954 
(Monday  through  Friday).  Sun¬ 
day  sales  of  the  News  reached 
3,551,966  last  year,  but  failed 
to  top  the  ’54  total  of  3,652,302. 

Tribune  in  2nd  Place 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  sister 
paper  of  the  New  York  News, 
jumped  into  second  place  in 
daily  sales,  totaling  928,673  last 
year  as  compared  with  892,058 
in  ’54.  Sunday  Tribune  sales  re¬ 
mained  relatively  the'  same, 
totaling  1,375,006  last  year  as 
against  1,392,384  in  ’54. 

The  New  York  Mirror  drop¬ 
ped  to  third  place  with  878,323 
daily  sales  last  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  897,711  in  ’54  (Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday).  The  Mir¬ 
ror’s  Sunday  sales  were  also 


NBA's  new  cart  helps  carriers 
deliver  heavy  daily  or  Sunday 
papers  faster,  easier.  26x18" 
all-steel,  triple-weld  frame, 
holds  two  stacks  once-folded 
papers.  Handle  is  detachable. 
Roller-bearing  steel  wheels. 

8  stakes.  You  can  lease,  sell 
or  offer  cart  to  carriers  as 
prize.  Get  price  and  details. 

N.  B.  A. 

Newspaper  Beys  of  America,  Inc. 

912  E.  21  si  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

Largett  Produeir  «f  Cire»tati»H  Supplies 


slightly  behind  1954  figures  of 
1,599,216  as  compared  with 
1,506,917  last  year. 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  made  the  great¬ 
est  shift,  jumping  from  11th 
position  in  1954  to  8th  last  year, 
with  daily  sales  totaling  570,275 
in  1955  (Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day),  as  compared  to  518,809 
in  1954. 

On  page  49  is  a  1954-55  com¬ 
parison  of  the  10  largest  U.  S. 
daily  newspapers,  listed  in  their 
1955  order,  according  to  ABC 
publishers’  statements  for  the 
six-month  period,  ending  Sept. 
30. 

The  single  copy  prices  for 
daily  and  Sunday  in  city  of 
publication  of  the  papers  in¬ 
cluded  in  E&P’s  study  are  as 
follows : 

In  New  York,  the  News  and 
Mirror  (both  tabloids)  get  4^ 
daily  and  10^  Sunday;  the 
Journal- American  is  54  daily 
(Monday  through  Friday),  10^ 
on  Saturday  and  20^  on  Sun¬ 
day;  the  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  is  54  daily  (Monday 
through  Friday)  and  10^  on 
Saturday;  New  York  Times  is 
5^  daily  and  25^  on  Sunday. 

In  Chicago,  the  Tribune  and 
American  are  5^  daily,  20^  on 
Sunday;  the  Daily  News  is  5^ 
daily  (Monday  through  Friday) 
and  10^  on  Saturday;  the 
tabloid  Sun-Times  is  5^  daily 
and  15^  on  Sunday. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Bulletin 
and  Inquirer  are  5^  daily  and 
15^  on  Sunday. 

(See  chart  on  page  49.) 

Cart  for  Carriers 

To  help  carriers  make  easier 
and  faster  home  deliveries  of 
heavy  daily  and  Sunday  copies. 
Newspaper  Boys  of  America, 
Inc.,  Indianapolis,  is  manu¬ 
facturing  a  new  two-wheel  cart 
with  all-steel  frame. 

Large  enough  to  hold  two 
high  stacks  of  once-folded 
newspapers  laid  flat,  the  NBA 
Cart  is  equipped  with  eight 
hardwood  stakes  which  fit  into 
steel  sockets  welded  on  the 
frame.  The'  steel  handle  is 
double  bolted  into  the  frame, 
and  thus  is  removable  for  pack¬ 
ing  and  storing  of  the  cart. 
Steel  disk  wheels  have  easy- 
running  ball-bearings  and  solid 
rubber  tires. 

Several  newspapers  are  leas¬ 
ing  the  cart  to  their  carriers 
on  a  weekly  rental  basis  which 
repays  the  cost  in  one  year. 
Other  newspapers  are  selling 
the  cart  outright  or  offering  it 
as  a  major  prize  in  circulation 
contests. 


Wal«h  Hatton 


Roy  Hatton 
Consultant; 
Walsh  Named 

Detboit 

E.  Roy  Hatton,  who  started 
to  carry  the  Detroit  Free  Frets 
in  1896  when  he  was  9  and  has 
been  managing  the  circulation 
department  almost  50  years, 
has  been  named  circulation 
consultant. 

Mr.  Hatton,  68,  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Tade  Walsh,  37,  assistant 
circulation  director  since  May, 
1953,  when  he  came  to  the 
Free  Press  from  the  Miami 
Daily  News  where  he  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  16  years. 

Mr.  Hatton  is  a  past  presi-  j 
dent  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  since 
1939  and  is  vicechairman  of  the 
board. 

Brush-Moore  Changes 

Several  promotions  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  G.  Gordon 
Strong,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  group.  They 
included : 

Walter  McCoy,  from  CM  of 
the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Tinuf 
to  CM  of  the  SteubenvilU 
(Ohio)  Herald-Star,  replacing 
Donald  Peterson,  who  has  gone 
to  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Harry  Kline,  from  CM  of  the  | 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Times  to  CM, 
Portsmouth. 

Joseph  E.  Burriss,  assistant 
to  Mr.  Kline  the  last  two  yean, 
to  CM,  Salisbury. 

Joins  Kokomo  Daily 

LaVerne  E.  Enstrom,  former¬ 
ly  circulation  manager  of  the 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  with 
29  years  of  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  has  joined  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune  as  circulation 
manager.  He  replaces  the  lat* 
Fred  Wilkins,  who  died  last 
September.  Mr.  Enstrom  star^ 
newspaper  circulation  work  with 
the  Aledo  (Ill.)  Times-Reeori, 
a  weekly,  prior  to  joining  the 
Argus. 
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^The  Top  Ten 

Morning 

Mon-Fri 

Morning 

Sat 

Morning 

Mon-Set 

Sunday 

Evening 

Mon-Fri 

Evening 

Set 

Evening 

Mon-Sat 

Sunday 

All  Day 
Mon-Fri 

All  Day 
Sat 

All  Day 

Sun 

N«»  York  Now$ 

1954  . 

1955  . 

2.092,455 

2,135,928 

1,902,107 

1,952,340 

3,652,302 

3,551,966 

ClMcaqo  Tribune 

1954  . 

1955  . 

892,058 

928,673 

1,392,384 

1,375,006 

N««  York  Mirror 

1954  . 

1955  . 

897,711 

878,323 

832,433 

815,463 

1,599,216 

1,506,917 

Pkilodolphio  Bulletin 

1954  . 

1955  . 

702,149 

705,054 

593,090 

592,485 

699,777 

709,787 

N.Y.  Journal  American 

1954  . 

1955  . 

660,246 

653,291 

431,054 

412,905 

866,233 

855,847 

Pkiladalphia  Inquirer 

1954 . 

1955... 

647,807 

637,561 

604,717 

587,728 

1,146,321 

1,124,395 

Chicago  News 

1054.. . 

1955.. . 

576,350 

598,802 

572,556 

607,757 

N.Y.  World-Telegram  &  Sun 

1954.. . 

1955.. . 

518,809 

570,275 

172,502 

228,782 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

1954.. . 

1955.. . 

556,985 

564,829 

467,487 

469,936 

573,327 

550,165 

Ntw  York  Times 

1954.. . 

1955 .. . 

526,215 

534,376 

416,431 

414,405 

1,146,860 

1,149,467 

{Sept. 

30,  1955 

ABC 

figures.) 
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Library  Subscribes 
On  3-Year  Basis 

Washington 
The  Library  of  Congress  is 
converting  its  subscriptions  to 
newspapers  and  periodicals  to 
a  three-year  payment  basis  as 
an  economy  measure.  The  first 
installment  of  the  conversion 
took  place  this  fiscal  year  for 
approximately  one-half  the 
American  periodicals  to  which 
the  Library  subscribes. 

Two-fold  savings  are  thus 
made:  First,  the  economies 
realized  in  administrative  and 
clerical  routines;  second,  sav¬ 
ings  in  rates,  where  periodical 
publishers  offer  them. 

• 

White  Substations 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  Indianapolia  News  and 
Indianapolis  Star  are  replacing 
their  substations  with  white, 
oil-heated  buildings.  Eleven  are 
up  and  plans  call  for  replacing 
o4  more  substations  in  the  near 


BEFORE 
you  are  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

employers  reinsurance 

CORPORATION 

l^4SURANC:  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  C.TY,  MISSOUk. 


THE  BOSS  KEEPS 
IT  MERE  SO  WL  > 
MEVER.  FORGET 

HmiSBUilG  IS 
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biG  5R.D 


Keeping  Harrisburg  in  mind  has  proved  profitable  for  many  olert 
advertisers.  Pennsylvonio's  one  and  only  3rd  market  has  o  suburban 
population  that  increased  25.69f  in  the  past  five  yeors!  One  news- 
poper  buy,.  The*  Patriot-News,  with  the  highest  circulation  outside 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  covers  ALL  of  this  greet  market 


PATRIOT-NEWS 

DAILY  121,296  — SUNDAY  123,623 
Represented  Nationally  by 
Moloney,  Regon  &  Schmitt 
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PROMOTION 


Guessing  Game  Helps 
Keep  Water  Level  Up 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

An  unusual  example  of  how  a 
newspaper  contest  can  serve 
the  public  interest  is  the 
“Water  Bank”  contest  currently 
being  run  by  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley — 
despite  what  you  may  think  be¬ 
cause  of  California’s  rains  and 
floods — needs  water.  The  con¬ 
test  is  designed  to  arouse  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  eventual  official 
action  to  assure  a  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Now  all  this  requires  some 
explanation,  and  Daniel  K. 
Stern,  the  papers’  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  is  the  man  to 
give  it. 

“This  entire  area,”  he  writes, 
“has  beneath  it  a  vast  subter¬ 
ranean  lake.  Our  normal  rain¬ 
fall  ranges  from  13  inches  in 
the  valley  to  84  inches  in  the 
suri-ounding  mountains. 

“A  century  ago  this  under¬ 
ground  lake,  which  holds  about 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  acre  feet 
of  water,  was  full.  An  acre  foot 
of  water  is  the  amount  it  takes 
to  cover . one  square  acre  one 
foot  deep,  about  300,000  gallons. 

“With  our  rapid  growth,  and 
the  heavy  water  requirements 
of  tree  crops,  our  water  level 
has  dropped  disastrously.  It  is 
now  119  feet  from  the  surface 
and  has  dropped  during  the 
heavy  pumping  season  to  a  low 
of  165  feet. 

“We  will  eventually  have  to 
get  outside  water.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  make  our  people'  ap¬ 
preciate  the  problem.  Hence  the 
contest. 

“We  are  awarding  $2,000  in 


prizes  to  readers  who  estimate 
to  the  closest  acre  foot  what  the 
dams  are  holding  on  three  dates, 
Feb.  1,  March  1,  April  1.  Ten 
prizes  totaling  $500  are  given 
each  month.  A  $500  sweep- 
stakes  prize  will  go  to  the 
closest  estimate  among  the  three 
sets  of  monthly  winners.” 

The  papers  publish  reservoir 
standings  in  acre  feet  daily.  En¬ 
try  coupons  for  the  contest  run 
twice  a  week.  Each  monthly 
contest  ends  10  days  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  first 
contest  produced  over  8,000  en¬ 
tries. 

Adventure 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  publishes  a  pioneer  his¬ 
tory  strip  titled  “Ben  Hardy 
and  the  Ohio  Adventure.”  Now, 
in  addition  to  teaching  Ohio 
children  the  history  of  Ohio’s 
pioneer  days.  Ben  Hardy  is 
telling  them  all  about  “an  ad¬ 
venture  in  newspaperland  at  the 
modern  Columbus  Dispatch.” 

He  does  this  through  the 
medium  of  a  12-page  color  comic 
tabloid.  In  this,  Ben  Hardy 
steps  right  out  of  his  own  strip 
to  accompany  a  couple  of  teen¬ 
agers,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  on  a 
trip  through  the  modern  new 
Dispatch  plant.  It  makes  an  ex¬ 
citing  adventure,  all  right,  as 
well  as  an  educational  one. 

Promotion  Director  Tod 
Raper  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  one  of  the  best  plant-tour 
publications  we  have  seen.  Al¬ 
though  aimed  at  kids,  this  tab¬ 
loid  holds  as  much  interest  for 
adults. 
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NEWSPRINT  SAVINGS  CAMPAIGN  is  under  way  at  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  with  cash  awards  for  employes'  practical 
ideas  on  conservation.  A  roll  of  newsprint  wrapped  in  golden  papar 
stands  in  the  cafeteria  as  a  dramatic  reminder  of  the  drive.  John 
Copeland,  left,  production  manager,  discusses  the  campaign  with 
Kent  King,  a  pressman. 


Uses  El  to  Sell 

Lots  of  corny  cracks  appeared 
in  the  public  prints  when  the 
famous  Third  Avenue  El — the 
elevated  railway  structure  — 
was  recently  torn  down  in  New 
York,  the  last  of  the  city’s  els. 
But  it  remained  for  the  New 
York  Mirror  to  cap  them  all 
with  a  promotion  suggesting 
that  advertisers  “use  the  Mir¬ 
ror — just  for  the  sell  of  it”  — 
with  emphasis  on  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  letters  of  the  word  “.sell.” 

This  was  only  part  of  the 
promotion,  which  we  predict 
will  hang  around  for  a  long 
time  as  a  reminder  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror.  The  main  part  of  it  was  a 
spike,  gilded  if  not  golden,  from 
the  Third  Avenue  El.  This  car¬ 
ries  the  line  “Use  the  Mirror — 
just  for  the  sell  of  it.” 

There  was  so  much  senti¬ 
mentality  surrounding  the  tear¬ 
ing  down  of  the  El  —  lots  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  lads  fre¬ 
quent  Third  Avenue  bistros — 
that  the  spikes  are  welcome 
souvenirs.  Along  with  them 
came  a  handsome  little  booklet 
telling  the  story  of  the  El,  car¬ 
rying  old-time  pictures  of  it, 
and  bringing  readers  up-to-date 
on  the  Mirror  and  on  current 
progress  in  rebuilding  New 
York. 

In  the  Bag 

Everybody’s  Daily,  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.Y.)  Polish  daily  that 
promotes  Buflopole,  proud  of 
two  recent  promotions.  One,  an 
annual  report  page  to  readers 
telling  them  what  the  Daily  did 
for  them  during  1955  to  bring 
them  Buflopole  news.  The  other, 
a  contest  to  name  the  10  best- 
dressed  Buflopole  women.  Pro¬ 


motion  Director  Frank  X.  Cor¬ 
ny  is  stretching  this  one  out, 
via  a  weekly  intei-view,  for  10 
weeks,  credits  it  with  wide 
reader  interest  and  increased 
ad  linage. 

If  you  want  to  know  what 
the  “experts”  read  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  “ask  Judy.”  That’s 
what  you  get  from  a  lively 
folder  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  has  just  put  out 
reporting  entries  at  the  rate 
of  33,478  a  week— 334,787  in 
all — from  “experts”  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Pick-the-Winners  football 
contest.  This  compares  with 
192,910  entries  in  1954.  Folder 
is  enlivened  with  a  real  lively 
picture  of  Judy  waist-deep  in  a 
“blizzard”  of  entries. 


Grapes  for  Florida 

Orlando,  Fla. 
If  grapes  grow  in  Florida 
again  in  abundance,  give  credit 
to  Martin  Andersen,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Orlando  Star 
and  Sentinel.  He  had  32,000 
cuttings  planted  and  they  pro¬ 
duced  14,000  healthy  vines.  Put 
up  two  to  a  package,  they  were 
offered  through  21  area  storea 
Customers  grabbed  them  up  in 
two  hours. 

Progress  Reports 

St.  PAUL,  Minn. 
A  special  “St.  Paul  Prog¬ 
ress  Report”  section  was  pub¬ 
lished  Jan.  15  by  the  St.  Paul 
Sunday  Pioneer  Press  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  city’s  receiv¬ 
ing  an  “All-America  City” 
award  from  the  National  Mu¬ 
nicipal  league. 

The  section  was  edited  by 
Fred  Neumeier,  political  writer. 
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Jointly  Held 
Papers  Differ 
i  On  Hot  Issue 

i  Norfolk,  Va. 

One  of  the  most  controversial 
•  issues  to  confront  Virginians  in 
nuny  a  decade  found  this 
j  area’s  two  daily  newspapers — 

'  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the 
j^orfolk-Portamouth  Ledger- 
Star  on  opposite  sides. 

Editorial  fights,  of  course, 
are  not  unusual,  but  this  par¬ 
ticular  one  served  to  empha¬ 
sise  the  policy  freedom  given 
the  editorial  departments  of  the 
two  newspapers  —  for  they  are 
published  by  the  same  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  opposing  stands  were 
taken  on  a  state-wide  referen- 


Virginia;  is  full  of  holes  as  a 
practical  program;  is  uncounted 
in  monetary  cost;  is  divisive  in 
its  effect  on  race  relations;  and 
is  not  needed.” 

A  diametrically  opposed  view 
is  proclaimed  in  this  excerpt 
from  a  Ledger-Star  editorial: 

“The  tuition  payment  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  be  the  whole 
solution  of  the  problem  created 
by  the  segregation  decree.  But 
it  would  soften  the  impact  of 
any  attempt  to  force  integra¬ 
tion  upon  people  who  do  not 
want  it.  It  would  give  time  for 
Virginia  to  make  adjustments 
to  the  segregation  ruling.  If 
the  constitutional  amendment 
is  rejected,  then  what  remains 
of  the  Gray  plan  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  this  grave 
issue.” 

The  editorial  decisions  on  the 
issue  were  reached  independent¬ 
ly  by  each  of  the  two  editorial 


departments.  This  policy  of  edi¬ 
torial  freedom,  it  was  pointed 
out  does  not  mean  that  manage¬ 
ment  is  ignored  by  the  editorial 
departments.  Rather  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  harmony  that  exists 
between  management  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments,  the  mutual 
confidence,  and  the  latitude  per¬ 
mitted. 

Lenoir  Chambers  is  editor  of 
the  Virginian- Pilot.  Joseph  A. 
Leslie  Jr.,  is  the  editor  of  the 
Ledger-Star. 

• 

Gives  Up  Year  Book 

Chester,  Pa. 

The  Cheater  Times  has  dis¬ 
continued  publication  of  its  33- 
year-old  Chester  Times  Year 
Book.  It  will  be  published  by 
Jerry  and  Donald  Fuller,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  weekly  newspaper, 
the  County  Leader,  at  Newtown 
Square. 


Free  Entertainment 
Bar  Is  Let  Down 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Board  members  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association  have 
voted  to  permit  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  and  the  United  Brew¬ 
ers  Foundation  to  provide  en¬ 
tertainment  for  press  associa¬ 
tion  convention  delegates  if 
they  desire. 

This  action  reverses  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Albuquerque  com¬ 
mittee  which  planned  the 
winter  convention  here. 

New  officers  of  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Press  Association  are: 
president,  Lincoln  O’Brien,  New 
Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc.;  first 
vicepresident,  Paul  Tooley,  Hot 
Springs  Herald  at  Truth  or 
Consequences;  and  second  vice- 
president,  Robert  Beck,  Ros¬ 
well  Record. 


dum  in  which  a  constitutional 
convention  was  proposed  for 
the  specific  pui-pose  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  Virginia  Constitution 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tuition  by  the  State  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  private  schools.  The 
amendment  was  proposed  as  a 
means  of  assuring  that  no  child 
would  be  forced  to  attend  a 
school  in  which  both  white  and 
Negro  pupils  are  enrolled. 

The  amendment  was  opposed 
vigorously  by  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  just  as  vigorously 
supported  by  the  Ledger-Star. 

This  paragraph  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  is 
typical  of  the  views  expressed 
by  that  paper’s  editors  on  the 
controversial  referendum  issue: 

“The  case  against  the  tuition- 
payment-private  school  idea  is 
quite  different.  It  is  that  the 
idea — for  it  can  scarcelv  be 
called  a  plan — is  constitutional¬ 
ly  dubious;  is  currently  im¬ 
measurable  and  (as  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  proved)  is  unexplain¬ 
able  even  by  its  creators  and 
champions;  is  certain  to  dam¬ 
age  the  public  school  system 
and  education  in  general  in 


V*u  have  inlernational  budnett 
asiociafed  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
r^io,  and  you  went  to  keep  in  touch 
•ith  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
U**  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
me  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re- 
wad  interests  of  “Down  Under.” 
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Newspapers  Helped 
By  Agency  Operation 


By  Edwin  O.  Haroldsen 

Mounting  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  diminishing  pro- 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  an 


fits  have  troubled  newspaper  »l>*rtract  of  a  Master’s  thMis 
publishers  in  the  United  States  ™  the  journalism 

in  recent  years,  especially  since  at  the  University  of 


early  in  World  War  II. 

In  a  large  majority  of  U.  S. 


Utah.  Mr.  Haroldsen,  who  is  an 
assistant  professor  at  Utah 


cities  a  single  newspaper  has  State  Agricultural  College, 
evolved.  However,  publishers  in  worked  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tri- 
twelve  American  cities  have  re-  *  sports  writer,  1941- 

sorted  to  what  they  believe  is  a  ^3;  UmtjM^  PrMS  bureau  man- 


more  satisfactory  solution  to 
rising  costs  of  competitive  jour 
nalism. 

That  solution  is  newspaper  srani,  1948-55.) 
agency  operation.  It  is  made 
possible'  by  the  formation  of  a 
third  or  “agency”  company  to 


ager  at  Boise,  Ida.,  1946-48;  re¬ 
write  and  special  section  editor 
of  the  Deseret  News  &  Tele¬ 


solid  financial  footing  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  reports  from  six 
handle  advertising  solicitation,  other  agency  newspaper  opera¬ 
printing  and  circulation  of  two  tions  in  the  United  States, 
competing  newspapers  with  a  Data  from  these  show  that 
single  set  of  physical  facilities,  some  newspapers  which  had 
Under  agency  operation,  it  is  been  considered  as  doomed  to 
claimed,  two  newspapers  can  extinction  or  permanent  opera- 
continue  editorially  and  corpor-  tion  in  the  red,  resolved  their 
ately  independent  and  separate  financial  difficulties  by  agency 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  newspaper  operation. 


PRESENTATION  of  Philadelphia  Poor  Richard  Club's  Gold  Medil 
of  Achievement  for  1956  is  made  by  George  M.  Neil,  right,  genersi 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  president  of  the  club,  te 
Vice  President  Richerd  M.  Nixon.  Mr.  Nixon  also  accepted  a  GoU 
Medal  of  Achievement  posthumously  honoring  Benjamin  Franklin,  wkict 
will  be  displayed  permanently  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 


operating  costs. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  if 
agency  operation  is  indeed  ac¬ 
complishing  this  the  author  stu¬ 
died  newspaper  agency  opera¬ 
tion  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Substantial  Savings 


Compete  for  News 
However,  no  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  to  gauge  relative  unit 
production  costs  under  agency, 
monopoly  and  fully  independent 
newspaper  plant  operations. 
Nor  was  any  attempt  made  to 


The  study  showed  that  the  determine  how  long  even  agen- 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the  cy-produced  newspapers  could 
Deseret  News-Salt  Lake  Tele-  continue  to  thrive  under  increas- 
gram,  after  the  formation  of  ing  costs,  changing  reading 
the  Ne'wspaper  Agency  Corpora-  habits  and  growing  competition 
tion  and  a  shift  to  agency  opera-  from  other  mass  media.  These 
tion,  made  a  net  reduction  in  questions  were  considered  bO- 
personnel,  eliminated  some  un-  yond  the  scope  of  this  investi- 
profitable  circulation  and  at  the  gation. 


same  time  increased  advertising 
revenue. 


Competition  for  news  breaks 
by  the  Tribune  and  the  News 


While  no  figures  were  made  has  i-emained  intense  in  Salt 
available  on  savings  effected  Lake  City  under  newspaper 
by  the  one-plant  business  and  agency  operation.  This  con- 
mechanical  operation,  such  sav-  elusion  is  supported  by  20  speci- 
ings  were  described  as  sub-  fic  instances  of  competition 


stantial.  This  conclusion  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  facts: 


since  the  establishing  of  the 
agency.  During  the  period  of 


a.  Combined  general  rates  study  the  author  noted  almost 
charged  for  insertion  of  adver-  daily  indications  of  competition 
tising  in  the  Desert  News  and  for  news. 

Telegram  and  the  Salt  Lake  Not  only  do  the  two  newspa- 
Tribune  under  agency  ope'ra-  pers  compete  for  news,  but  their 
tion  were  set  at  a  level  sub-  respective  editors  exercise  judg- 
stantially  below  that  of  the  pre-  ment  completely  independent  of 
agency  period.  each  other  as  to  how  stories 

b.  Both  the  News  and  the  Tri-  should  be  written,  how  they 
bune  operated  at  a  loss  prior  to  should  be  displayed,  and  what 
the'  formation  of  the  agency,  stories  should  be  omitted. 

After  the  agency  operation  was  The  News  and  the  Tribune, 
begun  they  reported  “reason-  historically  bitter  foes  and  edi- 
able  profits.”  torial  opposites,  have  continued 

The  conclusion  that  newspa-  to  voice  their  own  editorial 
per  agency  operation  put  Salt  opinions  under  newspaper 
Lake  newspapers  on  a  more  agency  operation. 


During  the  period,  1953  to 
1955,  there  were  at  least  four 
major  issues  on  which  the  two 
papers  took  different  views. 
These  were  a  1953  Holiday 
magazine  article  on  Utah,  legis¬ 
lative  re-apportionment,  a  right- 
to-work  bill  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  Salt  Lake  police  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Editoritl  Independence 

It  is  true  that  the  author 
found  more  instances  in  which 
the  two  newspapers  took  similar 
editorial  positions  than  occa¬ 
sions  when  divergent  views 
were  expressed.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  that  similar  positions 
can  and  often  are  adhered  to 
by  individuals  and  institutions 
acting  indepe'ndent  of  each 
other.  Complete  dissimilarity  in 
viewpoint  not  only  is  illogical 
but  serves  no  worthwhile  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  general,  the  author  noted 
no  lessening  in  editorial  inde¬ 
pendence'  exercised  by  the  News 
and  the  Tribune  during  the 
period  following  the  formation 
of  the  Salt  Lake  newspaper 
agency. 

Opinions  of  executives  of  six 
other  agency  operations  in  the 
United  States  agree  with  the 
author’s  findings  that  editorial 
independence  is  maintained  un¬ 
der  newspaper  agency  opera¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  executives’  opinions 
are!  subject  to  bias  and  without 
documentai-y  backing. 

A  cross-section  of  leading 


citizens  was  polled  to  determim 
what  they  thought  about  newi 
coverage  and  service  of  tht 
newspapers  under  the  Salt  Lakt 
newspaper  agency. 

These  results  show  that  the 
majority  of  such  leading  citizens 
believe  that  Salt  Lake  news¬ 
papers  are'  serving  the  state 
about  as  well  under  the  agency 
operation  as  under  separate 
newspaper  plants.  The  results 
also  show  that  a  majority  of 
the  same  group  believe  that 
news  competition  has  remained 
about  as  keen  as  in  the  pre- 
agency  period. 

Salt  Lake  newspapers,  under 
agfency  operation,  are  pressing 
for  improvement  of  their  prod¬ 
uct.  By  several  standards  — 
such  as  national  typography 
and  readership  ratings  —  tiiey 
are  keeping  abreast  of  industry 
advancement. 


Newspaper  Interest 
TV  Bid  Is  Favored 

Washingto.n 
FCC  Hearing  Examiner  H. 
Gifford  Irion  has  issued  an 
initial  decision  looking  toward 
the  grant  to  Great  Lakes  Tele¬ 
vision,  Inc.,  of  a  T'V  permit  on 
Channel  7  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Great  Lakes  is  one-third  own¬ 
ed  by  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press.  Other  stockholders  are 
Copper  City  Broadcasting  Co., 
WPIT,  Inc.,  and  Cataract 
Theater  Corp. 
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L,  A.  Times^  75th  Year  ! 


Editor  Unimpressed 
By  Statistics  Alone 

Los  Angeles  greatest  asset  is  a  personality 
“There  is  something  more  to  which  wins  for  his  paper  and 
■  newspaper  than  statistics,”  himself  the  admiration  and 
deeUred  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  editor  trust  of  all  who  know  him,”  the 
of  the  Lot  editor  observed. 

knatUt  Times,  successive  Times  man- 

evra  as  he  sur-  editors  have  been  Harry 

veyed  reports  Andrews,  Ralph  W.  Trueblood 

of'  that  daily’s  Hotchkiss,  who  also 

leadership  in  Sii'  lB  has  been  editor  since  1946.  He 

Media  Records  IbCSHfl  »"«eeded  the  late  Mr.  True- 

measurements.  ij  #  u-  j  i 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  The  Times  is  old-fashioned 

confessed  h  e  ways  and  in  others  it  is 

was  “tickled  to  BHHHH  far  ahead,”  Mr.  Hotchkiss  said, 
death”  to  learn  He  pointed  with  pride  to  the 

that  the  Times  Hotchklii  paper’s  “share-the-wealth-with- 
again  led  in  1965  in  the  volume  employes”  program.  j 

of  news  and  feature  matter.  Substantial  improvements  in 
The  Times  boosts  the  largest  the  Times-Mirror  Company’s 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of  welfare  package  are  outlin^  in 
any  newspaper  west  of  the  Mis-  ®  recent  letter  to  employes ; 
sissippi  River,  but  the  two  fun-  from  Mr.  Chandler, 
damentals  faced  in  this,  the  fhe  year,  the  profit- 1 

newspaper’s  75th  year,  are:  sharing  fund  was  increased  by 
“Where  does  the  paper  stand  1380,000  to  provide  a  total  of 
today?”  and  “How  did  it  attain  $2,440,000  to  date, 
this  position?”  Mr.  Hotchkiss  Supplementai-y  annuities  in- 1 


emphasized.  volving  $2,500,000  over  11% 

“To  live  and  prosper,  a  news-  J’®"" 
paper  must  have  purpose, 

1.5 _ _ ,  n  u-  and  in  addition  to  annuities 


character  and  fortitude,”  he 
stressed.  He  is  the  third  man- 


purchased  jointly  by  employes 


oteivoow*  Age  ai9  vate  waaag  u  aiaoii''  i  «  <«  •  1 

aging  editor  of  a  newspaper  and  company  under  the  pension 
which  in  its  three-quartera  of  operation, 

a  centurv  has  had  iust  three  LHe  insurance  provisions  have 
^  ‘  been  boosted  from  a  $10,000 

publishers.  ,  .  to  a  $30,000  maximum  and  as 

Shortly  after  the  Times  be-  much  as  40%  of  the  total  in 
pnning  on  Dec.  4,  1881,  the  force  at  retirement  will  be  con- 
ws  Angeles  populace  started  verted  to  paid  up  insurance. 
^  prajse  or  damn  it  never  Chandler  said  the  T-M  pays 
to  dismiss  it  with  a  shrug,”  approximately  75  per  cent  of 
®*.**^‘  these  additions. 

The  praising  and  the  damn-  Weekly  disability  payments 
mg  have  cratinued  apace  to  have  been  raised  to  a  $75  maxi- 
this  day.  That  s  a  condition  mum  and  medical  insurance 
which  keeps  any  publication  upp^d  to  $2,500.  Premium  costs 
’'obody  loves  or  hates  being  borne  largely  by  the 
It,  it  dies.  Success  depends  on  company. 

kwping  the  approval  norm  well  But  for  those  who  wish  to 
*  level,”  he  added,  go  back  to  statistics  in  measur- 

To  date  no  Times  editor  has  mg  newspapers,  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
c  •  u..  discouragement  or  reported  that  the  news  and  fea- 
nght,  Mr.  Hotchkiss  said.  tore  content  of  the  1966  Times 
General  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  was  2,700,000  lines  (1,000 
editor  and  publisher,  1882-1917,  pages)  ahead  of  the  second 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  observed,  “saw  newspaper  in  that  classification, 
a  great  future  for  both  news¬ 
paper  and  Los  Angeles  and  his  * 

vision  was  perfect.”  Harry  c  A 

Chandler,  publisher,  1917-41,  is 

viewed  as  the  leader  of  the  Tucson,  Ariz. 

peat  expansionist  movement  A  12-page  tabloid  section  of 
in  Los  Angeles.  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  for  Jan. 

Norman  Chandler  has  many  25  contained  a  report,  “The 
of  the  qualities  of  both  his  Awakening  of  South  America,” 
father  and  gp’andfather  “and  his  by  Editor  William  R.  Mathews. 
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From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Parking  Meters 
Get  "Tagged'^ 

Strangers  in  town  last  Wednesday 
must  have  thought  we  were  crazy — 
with  all  the  streamers  and  banners 
and  people  milling  about. 

The  occasion  was  the  retirement  of 
Tiny  Fields— our  oldest,  biggest  and 
most  genial  cop.  He's  patrolled  Main 
Street  since  the  early  20' s.  Most  of  the 
school  kids  he  once  helped  cross  the 
highway  now  have  children  of  their 
own  for  him  to  watch  over. 

When  he  set  out  for  his  last  day  in 
uniform,  every  one  of  our  40  parking 
meters  had  a  gift  for  him  tied  to  it — 
some  of  them  too  big  to  wrap,  like 
the  TV  set. 

From  where  I  sit,  we're  all  mighty 
grateful  to  Tiny  for  the  job  he's  done. 
Not  that  there  aren't  others  around 
here  who  deserve  recognition,  too.  We 
all  have  our  part  to  play.  Our  ways  of 
working  differ,  just  as  our  ways  of 
relaxing  do.  But  whether  you're  a 
town  worker  who  likes  his  coffee 
breaks,  or  a  farmer  who'd  rather  '‘ease 
up"  over,  say,  a  cold  glass  of  beer — 
you're  important  to  your  community 
and  your  country. 


Copyright,  1955,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


Red  lOJ  Campaigns 
For  West’s  Support 


By  Mitchell  K.  Stanley 


Launching  the  periodical  in¬ 
ternationally  has  b^n  entrusted 
by  an  Executive  Committee 
resolution  to  the  Secretariat, 
made  up  of  members  who  are 
either  chief  editors  of  Com¬ 
munist  newspapers,  officials  in 


Tass  Privileges 
Are  Questioned 


Washington 


Washington 

The  Communist-manipulated 
International  Organization  of 
Journalists  (lOJ)  will  under¬ 
take  three  specific  moves  dur¬ 
ing  1956  designed  to  propa¬ 
gandize  and  influence  Western 
newspapers  and  periodicals  to¬ 
wards  Communist  philosophy 
and  objectives  and  to  inveigle 
Free  World  journalists  into  the 
Communist  camp. 

These  actions  will  encompass: 
1)  the  establishment  of  a  new 
monthly  periodical  for  world¬ 
wide  dissemination  on  a  virtual 
throw-away  basis;  2)  the  calling 
of  two  international  conferences, 
the  first  to  be  held  in  Monte¬ 
video  Feb.  27-March  7  and  the 
second  in  Geneva  in  July,  and 
3)  the  further  weakening  of  the 
IVee  World  counterpart,  the 
International  Federation  of 
Free  Journalists  (IFFJ),  the 
organization  of  newsmen  self- 
exiled  from  nations  controlled 
by  Communists. 

Home  in  Prague 

The  lOJ  was  founded  in  Co¬ 
penhagen  in  June,  1946  with 
headquarters  in  London.  In  1947 
Prague  became  the  lOJ’s  home 
base.  Its  avowed  aims  were: 
Maintenance  of  world  peace; 
opposition  to  war  propaganda; 
strengthening  of  international 
friendship  “by  free,  truthful 
and  honest  information,”  and 
defense  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  the  rights  of  jour¬ 
nalists. 

By  1949,  however,  the  spur¬ 
iousness  of  these  claims  and  the 
true  nature  of  this  organization 
was  unmasked  by  A.  Kenyon 
of  Great  Britain,  then  president 
of  lOJ,  who  said  the  head¬ 
quarters  had  become  “in  effect, 
a  branch  office’  of  the  Comin- 
form.”  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  British  National  Union  of 
Journalists  withdrew  from  the 
10 J,  followed  by  the  respective 
organizations  of  Australia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Denmark,  Finland,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Norway,  Sweden  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Although  the  lOJ  claims  a 
membership  of  60,478  members 
in  51  countries  and  parades 
under  the  banner  of  a  “broad 
international  organization,  the 
members  of  which  are  the  un¬ 
ions  or  journalists  or  individual 
journalists,”  membership  claims 
are  inflated  and  distorted.  The 
inclusion  of  “individual  journa¬ 


lists”  is  typical  of  Communist- 
front  technique.  This  tactic 
opens  the  door  to  many  forms 
of  false  representation. 

It  suggests  that  10 J  is  an 
international  organization  in 
the  Western  sense,  i.e.,  consist¬ 
ing  of  nationally  representative 
unions.  For  example,  the  Com¬ 
munist  writer  George  Marion, 
who  died  in  November  1955, 
was  always  identified  in  lOJ 
correspondence  as  purportedly 
representing  the  United  States. 
In  October,  1955,  however,  the 
deported  Cedric  Belfrage,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  National  Guar¬ 
dian  was  the  United  States  del¬ 
egate  to  the  meeting  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria. 

2  Big  Rebuffs 

While  the  lOJ  has  scored  a 
dubious  success  in  enlisting 
some  of  the  more  naive  and 
misguided  journalists  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  press  and  publication 
fields  as  adherents,  it  has  suf¬ 
fered  two  notable  rebuffs.  In 
January  1954  the'  10 J  applied 
to  the  UN  “for  the  granting 
to  the  10  J  of  the  right  of  per¬ 
manent  consultative  status  in 
Category  B,”  a  right,  inciden¬ 
tally,  enjoyed  by  the  IFFJ, 
was  refused.  The  second  sharp 
check  was  administered  shortly 
thereafter  when  the  Viennese 
independent  daily  Die  Prease 
reported  in  an  exclusive  story 
of  the  impending  transfer  of 
the  lOJ’s  secretariat  to  Vienna 
from  Prague.  The  Austrian  gov¬ 
ernment  protested.  lOJ’s  head¬ 
quarters  continues  in  Prague’. 

Despite  the  reversals,  lOJ  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  “Initiating 
Committee”  had  been  organized 
to  call  for  “a  broad  internation¬ 
al  meeting  of  journalists  of 
all  countries,  regardless  of  their 
political  or  other  views”  to  be 
held  in  the  West  or  in  the  East, 
whichever  was  more  conven¬ 
ient.  The  pattern  to  propagan¬ 
dize  and  influence  Western 
newspapers  and  periodicals  and 
to  gain  the  support  of  Western 
newsmen  began  to  crystallize 
following  the  Executive’  Com¬ 
mittee  session  in  Sofia  and  in 
1  subsequent  announcements.  Of 
the  diverse  and  numerous  ac- 
I  tivities  proposed  for  this  year, 
■  the  most  important  are  the’ 
establishment  of  the  new  peri- 
1  odical,  the  two  international 
!  conferences,  and  the  attempts 
•  to  subvert  the  IFFJ. 


the  various  Agitation  and  Pro- 

paganda  Departments  (Agit-  ,  ,  nrivntol  A  u 

nroDsl  of  the  Parties  or  trust-  privately  debated  by 

r  !  T  IV  Washington  newsmen  for 
ed  Party  journalists.  In  calling  ^ 

for  a  new  publication,  the  Exe-  ntrents  'shmiW 

cutive  Committee  reported  that  +  j  ^ 

it  “Considers  that  journalists  ^  the  press  galleries  of  the 
throughout  the  world  now  feel  „  i  m.  ... 

the  aLte  need  of  a  periodical  ^  Jexa, 

to  reflect  their  complicated  Democrat,  has  written  to  Secre- 

problems  .  .  .  This  periodical, 

which  will  discuss  questions  of  1".^,  ®  r  *t- 

creative  journalistic  work,  must  "'T* 

have  the  cooperation  of  kading  ^®l®8:ations  in  the 

journalists  of  all  countries,  manner  United  States  coms- 
Such  a  periodical  can  and  must  Po^^ents  and  visitors  in  Rus- 
be  a  platform  of  various  opin-  are  circumscnbed  by  orders 
ions  and  discussions  on  ques-  Kremhn. 

tions  of  interest  to  journalists.” 

The  issuance  of  this  monthly  , 

has  a  two-fold  significance,  international  cooperation  and 
First,  the  10 J  will  have  a  pub-  V^n^ual  understanding  among 
lication  which  will  be  a  mouth-  journalists;  finding  ways  and 
piece  and  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  joumahsts 

for  innocuous  propagandizing  of  visit  foreign  countnes 

the  unsuspecting,  thus  giving  to  conduct  an  exchange  o 
the  lOJ  an  air  of  respectability.  Journalists  between  different 
Secondly,  less  important  to  the  P^^®  t^®  ^orld-  and  finding 

Free  World  but  important  to  ^""P’!®^®  the  working 

the  Communists,  the  publication  conditions  of  joumalists  and  to 
will  fill  the  gap  required  pro  ®"®".^®  t^® 
forma  of  all  Communist  or-  fo^^mn. 

ganizations-each  group  has  as  National  preparatoir  com- 
its  guide  a  theoretical  publica-  mittaes.  already  established  m 
tion  to  impart  the  Party  line 

straight  from  Moscow.  Since  ^®  Lebanon  and  other  coun- 
1953  the  lOJ  has  been  publish-  /"®  spearheading  the 


tiuii  uj  iiiluait  blit;  jraitv  iiiic  r  v  j  xt. 

straight  from  Moscow.  Since  ^®  Lebanon  and  other  coun- 
1953  the  lOJ  has  been  publish-  /"®  spearheadmg  the 

ing  a  small  rice-paper  tabloid,  ^  "^^ke  as  much  propa- 

The  Democratic  Journalist  but  as  possible  for  the  con¬ 

its  influence  has  been  negligible  ^orePces.  For  example,  the  prep- 
because  its  sponsorship  is  ob-  pommittees  m  Letanon 

vious.  Furthermore,  its  failure  ^  f 

was  recognized  when  the  idea  t^®  according 

of  a  new  publication  was  a  Prape  dispatch  in  the 
broached,  the  Executive  Com-  N®^’'  concentrating  par- 

mittee  warned  the  Secretariat  ®".  JC«™^  f 

to  “constantly  raise  the  level  various  political  trends  in  iU- 
r  1.1.  u  11  !.•  !-•  1.  •  geria,  Tunisia  and  elsewhere, 

of  the  bulletin  which  is  now  *  1.1  u  i  jj  j 

V „ ,  „  Mr.  Knobloch  also  added  that 

the  main  job  of  the  national 
2  Conferences  nreparatorv  committees  will  be 


the  main  job  of  the  national 
2  Conferences  preparatory  committees  will  be 

As  for  the  international  con-  to  “publish  articles  in  the  press  I 
rences  in  Montevideo  Feb.  27  organs  available  to  them  and  to  . 


ferences  in  Montevideo  Feb.  27  organs  available  to  them  and  to 
and  in  Geneva  in  July,  Jaro-  popularize  the’  ideas  of  the 
Slav  Knobloch,  secretary-gener-  meeting.”  Taking  up  collections 
al  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  finance  delegates  to  the  con- 
hinted  at  the’  need  for  wide  ferences  is  another  important 
international  cooperation  among  duty. 

journalists.  He  stated  that  the  To  fulfill  their  third  objwtive, 
meetings  would  give  an  oppor-  that  of  weakening  and  disrup- 
tunity  to  “all  journalists  irre-  ting  the  IFFJ,  the  Secretariat 
spective  of  their  political  and  has  launched  a  campaign  to 
religious  convictions  and  the  negotiate  with  the  Free  World 
color  of  their  skin  to  exchangee  group  “for  the  establishment 
opinions  on  the  most  important  of  the  widest  cooperation  and 
questions  of  their  profession.”  restoration  of  the  unity  of 
He  added  the  following  would  joumalists  throughout  the 
be  discussed  at  Montevideo:  world.”  In  other  words,  the  lOJ 
Assuring  of  objective  and  is  not  too  happy  about  the  pre¬ 
truthful  information;  eliminat-  rogatives  and  influence  of  the 
ing  causes  preventing  a  broad  IFFJ. 
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Court  Ruling 
Attacks  Quiz 
Of  Past  Reds 

Washington 
Legality  of  senate  investiga¬ 
tion  methods  into  Red  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  city  rooms  is  placed  in 
doubt  in  a  test  which  is  headed 
for  Supreme  Court  decision. 

By  a  two-to-one  majority,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  decreed: 
“Communist  affiliation  between 
1942  and  1947  did  not  mean 
what  Communist  affiliation 
meant  in  1954.” 

The  judges  were  discussing 
the  case  of  a  labor  leader  con¬ 
victed  for  refusing  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him  by  the 
House  un-American  Activities 
Committee.  The  lower  court 
said  that  was  contempt  of  Con¬ 
gress,  but  the  appellate  branch 
overruled  on  the  ground  that 
questions  were  not  directed  to 
“a  legislative  purpose.” 

Chief  Judge  Henry  Edgerton 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  wrote: 
“It  is  very  questionable  whether 
exposure  of  individuals  to  pub¬ 
lic  contempt  or  hostility  is  a 
Valid  legislative  purpose.’  ” 

The  newspaper  probe  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  many  respects  with  the 
case  which  went  to  the  appel¬ 
late  court  on  motion  of  John  T. 
Watkins,  asking  reversal  of  his 
conviction.  Watkins,  an  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  Automobile  Workers 
Union,  admitted  he  cooperated 
with  the  Reds  from  1942  to 
1947,  said  he  is  not  a  commu¬ 
nist,  and  refused  to  name  or 
discuss  persons  who  might  have 
been  Reds  during  the  period 
under  discussion. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  said 
of  the  House  hearing  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Watkins  case: 

“The  Committee  seems  to 
have  had  in  its  possession,  be¬ 
fore  it  questioned  Watkins,  the 
information  about  other  per¬ 
sons  which  it  asked  him  to  sup¬ 
ply.” 

The  Department  of  Justice  is 
expected  to  appeal  the  decision. 
Its  attack  probably  will  paral¬ 
lel  the  dissent  by  Judge  Walter 
M.  Bastian  who  protested: 

“This  decision  puts  us  in  the 
position  of  a  court  of  appeals 
over  the  Congress  and  its  com¬ 
mittee.” 

He  took  issue  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  his  associ¬ 
ates  (Chief  Judge  Edgerton, 
and  Associate  Judge  Walter  L. 
Bazelon),  to  say  “there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  the  view  that  the  questions 
a'ore  asked  for  exposure  pur¬ 


poses  only,  or  to  hold  persons 
up  to  public  contempt  and  ridi¬ 
cule  for  the  sake  of  exposure, 
contempt,  and  ridicule.” 

The  dissenting  jurist  argued 
that  a  witness  at  a  hearing  can¬ 
not  set  himself  up  as  judge  as 
to  what  information  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  Congress  should  have  to 
fulfill  its  legislatively  assigned 
duties. 

• 

Police  Relent 
In  Weekly’s  Fight 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  policy  for  giving  police 
news  to  the  public  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Hamburg  Vil¬ 
lage  Board.  It  provides  that 
Police  Chief  Norman  Haas 
shall  disclose  all  crime  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  press  that  does 
not  impede  investigation  or 
prosecution. 

The  problem  of  crime  news 
was  hashed  out  at  a  3^-hour 
meeting  of  Mayor  William  A. 
Shoemaker,  the  Village  Board 
and  press  representatives. 

The  discussion  of  news  cen¬ 
sorship  arose  two  weeks  ago 
when  Richard  C.  Allen,  editor 
of  the  weekly  Hamburg  Sun, 
complained  that  he  was  unable' 
to  obtain  crime  news  from  the 
police. 

The  new  code  represents  a 
complete  departure  from  past 
practice,  village  officials  con¬ 
ceded. 

“We  never  had  a  stated  poli¬ 
cy,”  Village  Attorney  Fred  T. 
Sherwood  said.  “We  had  a  neb¬ 
ulous  situation  before.  Now 
we  are  directing  police  when 
advisable  to  divulge  police  in¬ 
formation.” 

• 

SDX  Acts  to  Help 
Transit  Reporters 

Cleveland 
The  freedom  of  information 
committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has 
achieved  a  signal  victory  for 
local  reporters  assigned  to  the 
city-owned  Cleveland  Transit 
System. 

Reporters  had  described  and 
listed  for  the  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity  certain  reports  and  rec¬ 
ords  which  the  transit  system 
and  the  transit  board  had  re¬ 
fused  to  make  available  to  the 
press,  according  to  the  writers. 

Thomas  L.  Boardman,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  committee  chairman, 
sent  a  summary  of  the  items 
to  CTS  and  its  general  manager, 
Donald  C.  Hyde,  agreed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  board  that  op¬ 
erating  statistics  be  released 
weekly. 


SEC  Buies 
Not  for  Press, 
Chief  Insists 

Washington 

The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  informed  the 
Moss  Committee  that  it  offers 
suggestion  or  criticism,  but  not 
censorship,  in  its  proxy  rules 
governing  contests  for  corpor¬ 
ate  control. 

The  SEC’s  revised  rules  be¬ 
came  effective  Jan.  30  and 
Chainnan  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong 
emphasized  that  they  affect 
only  participants  in  proxy  soli¬ 
citations.  They  do  not,  he  said, 
apply  or  restrict  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  press,  radio  and 
television. 

“The  rules  make  it  clear,”  he 
said,  “that  speeches,  press  re¬ 
leases  and  radio  or  television 
scripts  are  not  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  prior 
to  use  or  publication.  The  new 
rules  require,  however,  that 
copies  of  such  speeches,  re¬ 
leases  and  scripts  as  constitute 
proxy  soliciting  material  shall 
be  filed  with  or  mailed  for  filing 
to  the  Commission  not  later  than 
the  date  such  material  is  used 
or  published,  and  may  be  filed 
in  advance  if  the  person  pro¬ 
posing  to  use  it  wishes  to  do  so. 
Such  material  is  to  be  deemed 
proxy  material  when  used  by 
participants  in  proxy  contests 
and  will  be  subject  to  the  rules 
against  false  and  misleading 
statements.” 

Leslie  Gould,  financial  editor 
of  the  New  York  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican,  reiterated  a  protest  that 
the  proxy  rules  invite  newspa¬ 
per  censorship.  The  requirement 
for  submission  of  ad  copy  and 
text  of  news  articles  to  be  re¬ 
printed  could  give  SEC  power 
to  investigate  the  press,  he 
insisted. 

• 

PNPA  Groups  to  Aid 
Education  Program 

Harricburg,  Pa. 

The  training  of  future  news¬ 
paper  workers  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  objective  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  this  year. 

PNPA  president  Rolland  L. 
Adams  has  appointed  four  com¬ 
mittees  whose  duties  will  be 
the  improvement  and  promotion 
of  formal  journalism  education 
at  the  college  level  and  the 
recruitment  of  future  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  from  the 
high  schools. 


Exemption 
From  $1  Law 
Conditioned 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

A  discussion  of  the  revisions 
in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
which  become  effective  March 
1  featured  a  session  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association’s 
85th  annual  meeting  here  last 
month. 

A  panel  of  governmental  rep¬ 
resentatives  was  led  by  Newell 
Brown,  administrator  of  the' 
Labor  Department’s  Wage  and 
Hour  Division. 

“Although  the  impact  of  the 
new  minimum  wage  is  going 
to  be  small  nationally — about 
a  one  per  cent  increase  in  the 
overall  wage  structure; — it  will 
be  felt  more  emphatically  in  the 
southern  area,”  Mr.  Brown  said. 
“You  naturally  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  law  because  of  the 
personal  effect  in  your  shops 
and  plants,  and  also  because  of 
the  effect  it  will  have  in  your 
community.” 

The  administrator  pointed  out 
that  of  two  million  workers 
covered  by  the  law  who  will  get 
pay  increases,  about  one  half 
of  them  now  work  in  the  South. 

A  majority  of  questions  from 
among  the  200  delegates  center¬ 
ed  around  carrier  boys  and 
what  effects  the  revised  law  will 
have  on  their  employment. 

Mr.  Brown  advised  that  as 
long  as  the  boys  were  only 
servicing  and  carrying  the  news¬ 
papers  to  their  own  customers, 
and  observing  child  labor  con¬ 
ditions,  they  are  exempted  from 
the  law. 

“Let  them  do  anything  else 
around  the  plant,  however,  and 
they  will  lose  the  exemption  and 
you  will  have  to  pay  them  a 
dollar  an  hour,  after  March  1.” 

The  publishers  and  editors 
also  got  a  chance  to  listen  to 
and  question  a  four-member 
panel  composed  of  a  housewife, 
farmer,  business  man  and  a  de¬ 
partment  store  publicity  man¬ 
ager.  All  agreed  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  become  “pillars  of 
society,”  but  the  publicity  man¬ 
ager  said  he  felt  the  papers 
should  make  a  greater  attempt 
to  get  better  readership  in  the 
teen-age  group. 

APA  officers  elected  for  the 
coming  year  include  Ben  G. 
George,  Demopolis  Times,  pres¬ 
ident;  George'  Cox,  Mobile  Press 
Register,  vicepresident;  C.  G. 
Thomason,  Industrial  Press, 
Ensley,  vicepresident;  and  Jack 
Beisner,  Tuscaloosa,  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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How  the  FOTOSETTER  saves 

TIME  and  MONEY 


In  Newspaper  Ad  Production 


When  you  produce  ads  the  modern  Fotosetter  way, 
changes  in  type  sizes  are  done  with  a  slight  turn  of 
a  dial.  All  white  space  is  provided  automatically. 
Scissors  replace  saws  and  routers.  Finger-tip  pres¬ 
sure  is  all  that  is  needed  to  position  photographic 
type  and  illustrations  on  the  makeup  sheet.  Only  a 
one-shot  engraving  is  required. 

This  new  Fotosetter  technique  eliminates  all  these 
costly  operations: 

1.  Many  magazine  changes 

2.  Moving  copy  from  one  machine  to  another 

3.  Assembly  of  elements  on  the  bank 

4.  Complex  makeup  on  ad  frames 

5.  Engraving  or  casting  individual  illustrations 

6.  Mortising,  angular  sawing,  routing,  and  fitting 

7.  Break-up  of  forms,  distributing,  remelting 
With  a  photo-composed  ad  all  you  have  is  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  file  or  forget. 

Look  to  Progressive  Intertype  for  better  composing 
room  machines  and  methods. 


Intertvpe 

Corporation 


a  registered  trademark — Kt»l(»setter  Btidoni  and  Futura  families 


THIS  FULL  PAGE  \ 
AD,  typical  of  many 
regularly  being  set  on 
Fotosetter  photographic 
line  composing  machines, 
REQUIRED  ONLY  22 
PIECES  OF  PAPER 
which  were  quickly 
fingered  into  position.  I 


Prepored  the 
conventional  way, 
this  SAME  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENT  TOOK  236 
PIECES  OF  METAL  TO 
AAAKE  IT  UP.  That 
took  a  lot  of  time 
and  a  lot  of  fitting 
and  fussing. 


Here  is  the  pile  \ 

that  the  236  pieces  ' 
of  metal  make  . . . 
material  which  must 
be  sorted,  distributed 
and  stored  or  melted. 

The  Fotosetter  eliminates 
these  costly  operations,  i 


sea 
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/iw  Cormtiott 
k  Color  Plate 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

When  a  “must”  correction 
vru  ordered  on  a  color  ad  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Kniekerboeker 
Stvo,  James  J.  Morris,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  came 
up  with  an  idea  which  he  says 
“mny  not  be  unique,  but  it 
kept  us  out  of  trouble.” 

Without  sufficient  time  to  re¬ 
roll  and  re-route  the  color  plates, 
a  small  indentation  was  routed 
in  the  plates,  and  a  linecast 
price  correction,  the  exact  size 
of  the  hole,  was  stripped  and 
nailed  into  the  plate,  to  assure 
that  the  correction  would  not 
fly  out  during  the  run. 

The  main  problem,  Mr. 
Morris  said,  was  getting  the 
exact  height,  and  avoiding 
damage  to  the  blanket.  The  re¬ 
sults  satisfied  the  advertiser. 


Pressman  Invents 
Color  Ink  Fountain 

Waynesboro,  Va. 

A  portable  ink  fountain  for 
full-process  color,  developed  by 
a  Newo  -  Virginian  pressman, 
will  be  made  available  to  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Known  as  the  Ellee  Portable 
Ink  Fountain,  the  device  was 
invented  by  El.  E.  Butcher  after 
three  years  of  experimentation. 
Three  other  Virginia  papers  — 
the  Covington  Virginian,  the 
Harrisonburg  Daily  News-Rec¬ 
ord  and  the  Winchester  Star — 
now  use  the  fountain. 

Aluminum  is  the  basic  con¬ 
stituent  metal  of  the  fountain, 
which  is  light  enough  to  be 
handled  by  one  man. 

• 

Calif.  Report  Gives 
ROP  Color  Guides 

Los  Angeles 

A  guide  to  problems  posed  in 
the  challenge  of  color  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  newly-issued  “ROP 
Color  Simplified”  booklet  pre¬ 
pared  by  Thomas  S.  Curtis, 
president  of  Curtis  Laboratories 
here. 

In  tracing  the  background  of 
color’s  arrival,  Mr.  Curtis  ex¬ 
presses  belief  that  the  first 
color  spot  news  scoop  was  the 
1940  Chicago  Tribune’s  double 
page  of  the  London  blitz. 

The  booklet  contains  color 
pictures  by  Jess  Gibson,  Hous- 
foH  Chronicle;  Fred  Cheu- 
^nt,  Los  Angeles  Mirror- 
News  and  Mr.  Curtis. 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

- SECTION 

Packless  Mat,  Etching 
Processes  Refined 


Progress  reports  on  the  Mat 
Pak  process  and  powderless 
etching  machines  were  given  by 
Roy  Prince,  technical  research 
director  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute,  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference. 

Mr.  Prince  was  somewhat 
critical  of  the  lack  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  shown  by  some  papers  in 
the  matter  of  trying  the  pack¬ 
less  mat.  However,  he  reported 
that  a  dozen  shops  are  now 
using  it  and  he  counts  on  their 
experiences  to  result  in  wide¬ 
spread  interest. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Prince 
said: 

“I  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
many  rumors  which  have  been 
floating  around.  As  late  as  last 
November,  this  question  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  the  trade  jour¬ 
nals:  Ts  the  rumor  true  that 
the  ANPA  Packless  mat  de¬ 
velopment  is  scrapped?’  At  this 
moment  12  newspapers  have 
either  modified,  or  are  modify¬ 
ing  their  casting  and  scorching 
equipment  to  use  Mat  Pak.  This 
is  an  expanded  field  test  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  production  capabili¬ 
ties  of  Mat  Pak  in  various 
shrinkages  up  to  1-3/16*  on  a 
16-9/16*  form. 

“We  feel  that  before  a  prod¬ 
uct  such  as  this  can  be  gener¬ 
ally  offered  to  the  newspaper 
publishers,  extensive  field  test¬ 
ing  is  necessary  in  many  plants. 
We  feel  we  must  closely  watch 
these  tests  and  hence  must  limit 
the  number  of  papers  wishing 
to  cooperate.  We  have  included 
as  many  newspapers  as  we  can 
study  at  one  time. 

Negative  Reaction 

“The  reaction  to  our  initial 
invitation  to  join  in  a  test  pro¬ 
gram  was  very  negative.  Some 
newspapers  turned  down  our  in¬ 
vitation  to  participate  in  an  ex- 
pandetl  field  test  program  and 
others  cautiously  asked  for 
more  information  before  they 
made  a  decision.  No  paper  ac¬ 
cepted  our  initial  invitation 
unqualifiedly.  Many  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  we  invited,  nad  written  us 
in  the  past,  offering  their  serv¬ 
ices  when  we  were  ready.  When 
we  thought  we  were  ready,  it 


appeared  that  the  newspapers 
were  not. 

*‘Why  this  attitude?  This  at¬ 
titude  was  exhibited  by  news¬ 
papers  who  had  told  us  that  a 
packless  mat  was  a  much 
needed  commodity  in  newspaper 
production,  and  yet  they  were 
hesitant  when  invited  to  use 
and  test  our  development. 

“We  can  tell  you  how  you 
can  return  to  hand  packing  any 
time  that  is  called  for;  we  can 
tell  you  about  holding  combi¬ 
nations  which  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  field  testing;  we  can 
tell  you  that  the  Mat  Pak  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  supplied  to  you 
when  it  is  marketable  at  no 
more  than  28>/2C  a  sheet,  and 
that  wide  acceptance  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  reduce  the  cost  to 
you;  and  we  can  tell  you  that 
the  material  will  be  offered  to 
all  newspapers  alike  with  no 
special  benefits  accruing  to 
those  newspapers  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ANPA,  and  who, 
consequently,  are  financing  the 
research  and  development  pro¬ 
grams  of  ANPA  Research 
Institute.” 

When  it  comes  to  handling 
combination  flats,  there  are 
limitations  to  the  Dow-ANPA 


powderless  method  of  etching, 
Mr.  Prince  related.  Some  news¬ 
papers  have  reported  success  in 
this  area,  but  the  method  is 
still  not  the  complete  answer 
for  all  types  of  engraving. 

Mr.  Prince  said  26  newspa¬ 
pers  have  purchased  45  etching 
machines  (each  an  investment 
of  $10,000  or  more)  and  are 
using  them  in  daily  production. 
An  accelerated  program  is  un¬ 
der  way  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

Mr.  Prince  explained  the 
problem  and  the  goal: 

“For  those  of  you  who  do  not 
have  the  process  in  your  plant, 
you  may  wonder  why,  if  the 
process  can  be  used  both  for 
line  engraving  and  halftone, 
the  combination  flat  presents  a 
problem.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  the  absence  of 
a  powdering  operation,  the 
equivalent  of  this  operation  is 
obtained  chemically.  With  a 
particular  etchant,  the  degree 
of  protection  afforded  the'  sides 
of  the  printing  areas  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  area  involved. 
In  other  words,  the  etchant  em¬ 
ployed  is  capable  of  adjustment 
so  that  a  flat  can  be  made  to 
‘blank  ofP,  that  is  cease  etch¬ 
ing,  at  a  selected  depth  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  area 
being  etched. 

“Where  a  stereotyping  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  follow,  space  depths 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Plant  ♦  Equipment 

Fotosetters 
In  11  Plants 

Ten  daily  newspaper  plants 
now  have  Intertype  Fotosetters 
in  use.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
Fotosetter  in  the  Perry  Print¬ 
ing  Process  plant  at  Ocala, 
Fla.,  which  produces  the  All 
Florida  Magazine. 

Earl  Godshall,  manager  of 
the  Fotosetter  Field  Division 
of  Intertype  Corp.,  made  a  re¬ 
port  on  installations  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference.  He  said,  in  part: 

‘Practical  and  Economical’ 

“Photographic  type  setting 
methods  are  no  dream  or  even 
experiment.  It  is  a  fact  that 
photographic  typesetting  in 
newspapers  is  proving  through 
daily  routine  performance,  to 
be  both  practical  and  economi¬ 
cal. 

“Photographic  type  setting, 
using  the  Intertype  Fotosetter, 
has  now  been  in  commercial 
use  for  seven  years  and  news¬ 
papers  for  two  years.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  dependable  and 
far  more  versatile  way  to  set 
type. 

“New  auxiliary  techniques 
provide  hitherto  unknown  ty¬ 
pographical  flexibility  and 
speed  in  make-up.  Fotosetter 
photocomposition  fits  in  per¬ 
fectly  with  all  methods  of  Pho¬ 
to-mechanical  engraving. 

Papers  Listed 

“Fotosetter  machines  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  following  daily 
news  papers:  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
South  Bend  Tribune,  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  Miami  Herald, 
Panama  City  News-Herald, 
Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  Knoxville  News-Sen¬ 
tinel,  Evansville  Courier  and 
Press,  and  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune. 

“An  interesting  point  in  the 
Perry  plant  is — they  do  not 
have  any  hot  metal  typesetting 
machines  or  equipment.  All  of 
their  type  is  set  on  two  Inter¬ 
type  Fotosetter  machines. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  the 
success  and  acceptance,  the 
Fotosetter  machine  is  receiving 
from  daily  newspaper  plants, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
seven  of  the  10  plants  now 
using  Fotosetters  have  either 
installed  or  have  on  order,  a 
second  machine,  and  several 
plants  are  planning  on  adding 
even  more  Fotosetters.” 


OFFICERS  of  fh*  Groaf  Lakas  Machanical  Confaranca:  Laff  fo  right — 
Cacil  Watkins,  Sidnay  (Ohio)  Naws,  prasidant;  John  E.  Innis,  Indiana¬ 
polis  Nawspapars;  Robart  Nalson,  Datroit  (Mich.)  Naws;  Arthur  F. 
Goatz,  Milwaukaa  (Wis.)  Santinal,  and  Paul  Brannon,  Clevaland 
Prass,  vicaprasidants. 
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in  the  engraved  plates  should 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  0.040" 
minimum.  I  use  the  term  space 
depth  loosely  because  I  am  not 
prepared  to  accurately  define 
the  size  of  the  area  requiring 
0.040"  minimum  etch.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  somewhere  between 
a  wide  open  space,  and,  for 
example,  a  65-line  halftone, 
there  will  be  an  area  which 
should  not  blank  off  with  the 
halftone  but  must  continue 
etching  to  a  depth  sufficient  to 
insure  clean  printing. 

“Certain  types  of  combina¬ 
tion  flats  which  you  might  en¬ 
counter  include  borderline 
areas.  By  borderline,  I  mean 
areas  where  a  multitude  of 
small,  individual  dots  may  be 
present  such  as  in  a  wash 
drawing  and  which  require,  in 
some  cases,  a  relief  in  excess 
of  that  given  the  normal  half¬ 
tone.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  skill  of  the  operator  can 
directly  affect  the  quality  of 
the  plate  etched,  but  in  spite  of 
the  operator,  certain  limitations 
have  been  classified  as  inherent 
in  the  present  process. 

Unstable  Etchant 

“To  circumvent  difficulty  in 
successfully  etching  a  flat  from 
copy  which  shall  be  classified 
as  difficult,  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  and  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  have  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  their  attention. 
The  etchant  employed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  be  classified  as  un¬ 
stable.  Diethylbenzene,  a  major 
ingredient  in  the  etchant,  is 
sufficiently  volatile  as  to  be 


drawn  from  the  bath  up  into 
the  ventilating  stack  as  a 
vapor.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  the  chemical  proportions 
of  the  remaining  etchant  have 
been  altered.  In  addition,  one 
ingredient  of  the  line  etchant 
is  chemically  attacked  by  other 
ingredients,  resulting  in  an  in¬ 
stability. 

“Work  by  Research  Institute 
during  the  past  year  has  been 
to  pinpoint  this  problem  of 
stability  in  the  etching  solution. 
Many  replacement  ingredients 
have  been  investigated  which 
are  not  attacked  by  other  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  etchant.  But, 
so  far  no  appreciable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  process  has  been 
obtained.  A  successful  wedding 
of  metallurgical  and  chemical 
reactions  is  necessary  to  im¬ 
prove  on .  the  process  as  it  is 
presently  available.  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company  in  concert 
with  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  has  embarked  on  an  ac¬ 
celerated  program  designed  to 
develop  an  appreciable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  present  process.  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  this 
program  is  designed  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  Dow- 
ANPA  process.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  depending  on 
your  volume  of  production,  the 
process  as  it  is  presently  being 
practiced  may  be  capable  of  in¬ 
troducing  appreciable  cost  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Zinc  Plate  Developed 

Some  of  the  Dow  machine 
owners,  Mr.  Prince  said,  are 
cooperating  in  test  with  zinc 
fiats,  as  well  as  magpiesium. 

Lewis  S.  Somers,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Imperial  Type 
Metal  Company,  told  of  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  a  zinc  flat  u  ^ 
usable  in  the  powderless  pro. 
cess. 

Atlantic  Zinc  Works,  Edti  i 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Iq.  i 
perial  each  attacked  problemt  !' 
with  their  own  research  organi¬ 
zations. 

“As  much  or  more  skill  is  re. 
quired  to  produce  engravingi 
by  the  Dow  process,  whether 
you  are  etching  zinc  or  mag. 
nesium,”  Mr.  Somers  said.  ! 

“The  new  zinc  developed  will  ' 
not  replace  magnesium  as  there 
is  very  definitely  a  field  in 
which  each  metal  has  its  own  ( 
advantages.  But  it  is  of  great  | 
importance  to  the  engraver  ' 
that  both  metals  can  be  en¬ 
graved  in  the  same  equipment  ' 

“We  are  not  photo  engravers 
but  are  only  attempting  in  onr  f 
research  department  to  deter-  ? 
mine  the  general  direction  it  : 
seems  best  to  go  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  results  with  zinc  utilizing 
the  Dow  process.  What  I  am 
reporting  is  strictly  experi¬ 
mental.  I 

“Magnesium  is  a  hi^y  1 
active  metal  chemically,  which 
is  both  an  advantage  and  a  : 
disadvantage.  Zinc  is  somewhat  ! 
less  reactive  and  therefore  is  , 
more  easily  controlled  when  at 
tacked  by  solvents.” 

He  described  the  technical 
experiments  conducted  in  Im¬ 
perial’s  Philadelphia  plant 
which  is  equipped  with  the  very  ; 
latest  model  of  the  Master  Dow 
etching  machine.  All  the  work 
was  performed  by  a  graduate 
chemical  engineer,  not  by  a  ^ 
photo  engraver. 

“The  zinc  plate  now  available 
is,  to  our  knowledge,  the  finest 
and  best  zinc  engraving  metal 
which  has  ever  been  offered  the 
industry  for  the  conventional  , 
method  of  engraving,”  Mr. 
Somers  declared.  “It  is  the 
finest  grain  zinc  that  has  ever 
been  offered  and  is  an  alloy 
which  is  to  be  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid.  It  has  the  most  i 
uniform  solubility  of  any  zinc 
that  has  ever  been  rolled  for 
photo  engraving  purposes.” 


N.  C.  Conference 
Slated  for  March 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  third  annual  mechanical 
conference  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  will  be 
held  at  North  Carolina  State 
College  March  17-18. 

The  conference  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Press  Association 
by  the  State  College  extension 
division.  Harry  W.  Puckett  of 
the  Burlington  Times-News  will 
be  chairman. 
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Plant  •  eauipment 

Monroe,  La. 
Construction 

Monboe,  La. 

The  News-Star- World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  publishers  of  the 
Motiroe  Morning  World  and  the 
StwtStar,  broke  ground  last 
month  to  start  construction  of 
a  modem  building. 

The  building  and  publishing 
equipment  will  represent  an 
outlay  of  more  than  $750,000. 
A  new  press  and  other  addi- 
ticms  to  plant  facilities  will  be 
included  in  the  program. 

Announcement  on  the  new 
building  came  in  a  statement 
from  William  H.  Bronson, 
president  of  the  company,  and 
Robert  Ewing,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Many 
months  of  planning  preceded 
the  announcement. 

“Northeast  Louisiana’s  in¬ 
dustrial  and  economic  influence 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
will  undoubtedly  make  great 
strides  in  progn*ess.  We  expect 
to  keep  in  step  with  this 
growth  and  development,”  the 
announcement  said.  “Our 
growth  in  the  past  has  out¬ 
moded  our  present  building  and 
facilities,  necessitating  the 
modernization  and  expansion 
piogram  we  are  now  embark¬ 
ing  upon.” 

Total  constmction  costs,  not 
including  a  new  press  and 
other  mechanical  equipment 
furnishings,  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $350,000. 

Architects  are  Henry  E. 
Schwarz,  of  Shreveport,  and  L. 
Milton  King,  of  Monroe.  The 
building  will  follow  an  L 
shaped  pattern,  embracing 
25,000  square  feet  of  space. 

Newsprint  will  be  received 
from  freight  cars  adjacent  to 
the  building^. 

In  construction  the  building 
will  rest  on  a  concrete  founda¬ 
tion  and  floor  slabs,  structural 
steel  frame,  insulating  concrete 
inof  decks,  metal  windows  of 
glazed  heat  absorbing  glass. 
Office  flooring  will  be  vinyl 
tile  and  composing  room  floor¬ 
ing  will  be  in  maple. 

The  Fourth  Street  front  will 
be  finished  in  impetial  red 
granite,  trimmed  with  alumi¬ 
num.  All  other  facades  will  be 
finished  with  face  brick. 

Interior  walls  and  partitions 
will  be  finished  with  exposed 
face  brick,  plaster,  oak  panel¬ 
ing  and  vinyl  plastic  sheet¬ 
ing.  The  entire  building  will 
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be  protected  against  Are  with 
an  automatic  sprinkler  system. 

Office  sections  will  be  equipped 
with  a  zoned  summer-win¬ 
ter  electronically  controlled  air 
conditioning  system.  Mechani¬ 
cal  sections  will  be  heated  with 
a  hot  water  heating  system  and 
thoroughly  ventilated. 

The  building  will  be  divided 
into  two  operative  sections.  The 
front  will  contain  the  business 
office,  advertising,  circulation, 
accounting  department  (with 
vault) ,  executive  offices,  con¬ 
ference  room,  ste'reographic 
room,  editorial  room,  morgue, 
news  machine  room,  engraving 
department,  dispatch  room, 
proof  room  and  storage  room. 

The  rear  section  will  contain 
the  printing  press,  stereotype 
equipment,  composing  room,  pa¬ 
per  storage,  mailing  room,  car¬ 


riers’  rooms,  tape  punchers’ 
room  and  foreman’s  office. 

The  press  itself  will  be  a  64- 
page  Goss  Headliner  model,  al¬ 
ready  ordered  and  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  early  Summer. 

• 

San  Antonio  Light 
Plans  Press  Annex 

San  ANTONIO,  Tex. 

On  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  San  Antonio  Light,  the 
Hearst  evening  and  Sunday 
paper  announced  that  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  annex  to  house  its 
printing  presses  will  begin  in 
the  near  future. 

James  Pearson  Newcomb  and 
A.  W.  Gifford  began  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Light  on  Jan.  20,  1881.  It 
was  under  other  ownershins  be¬ 
fore  W.  R.  Hearst  acquired  it 
in  1924. 


New  Equipment 
In  Bowling  Green 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Plans  for  a  major  expansion 
of  the  mechanical  facilities  of 
the  Park  City  Daily  News  have 
been  announced  by  John  B. 
Gaines,  general  manager. 

Addition  of  eight  pages  of 
capacity  is  projected,  along 
with  new  drive  and  control  ap¬ 
paratus  for  the  Duplex  Tubular 
press  and  a  new  linecasting 
machine. 

Two  press  units,  now  used  by 
the  Painesville  (Ohio)  Tele¬ 
graph,  will  be  installed  in 
April  to  bring  the  Daily  News’ 
capacity  up  from  16  to  24 
pages.  Delivery  of  a  Blue 
Streak  Model  35  Linotype  i.s 
expected  this  month. 
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Showing  Ludlow  m<drieet  "gathered" 
in  single  operation  ready  to 
place  in  matrix  stick 


Ludlow  "Gadiering' 

helps  you  reduce  cemposition  costs 

The  above  illustration  shows  one  reason  why  Ludlow  com¬ 
position  goes  up  so  easily  and  so  quickly.  The  compositor 
does  not  have  to  pick  up  single  types  or  spaces  one-at-a- 
time  and  insert  each  character  in  the  composing  stick. 

Instead  he  "gathers"  broad,  flat,  easily- handled  Ludlow 
matrices  in  word  or  syllable  groups,  and  inserts  them  as  a 
unit  in  the  Ludlow  matrix  stick. 

The  Ludlow  "gathering"  system  and  other  Ludlow  advan¬ 
tages  help  you  to  reduce  composition  costs,  and  make  for 
greater  composing  room  production. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 

in  wwbf  i  of  Hin  Ludlow  Toni(>o  family 
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floors  of  the  former  store 
building  to  conform  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  steel  and  concrete  second 
floor  of  the  Times  building. 

Davenport  Newspapers,  Inc., 
expects  to  start  actual  remodel¬ 
ing  early  this  summer  and  com¬ 
plete  it  by  June,  1957. 


Plant  •  Equipment 


Davenport,  Iowa 
Davenport  Newspapers,  Inc. 
has  announced  a  " 
dollar,  year-long  expansion  and  of  the  Daily  Times  will  be 
modernizing  program  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  £ — 
during  1956-1957. 


Morning  Democrat  editorial, 
business  and  circulation  opera- 
half-million  tions  now  housed  directly  back 
”  "1  be 

*  ’■[.  shifted  to  the  new  building  for 

facilities  relief  of  crowded  conditions 
and  better  service.  New  light- 
Almost  half  a  square  block  ing  and  interiors  for  all  office 
of  downtown  business  property  departments,  plus  the  remodel- 
figures  in  the  total  real  estate  ing  construction,  will  account 
transaction  just  completed  by  for  tho  half-million  dollars  to 
Davenport  Realty,  Inc.,  wholly-  be  spent. 

owned  subsidiary  of  Davenport  In  addition  to  the  convenient 

Newspapers,  Inc.  location,  one  of  the  most  im- 

The  structure  which  will  portant  benefits  of  the  new 

house  the  expanded  and  consoli-  building  will  be  its  additional 

dated  operations  of  the  Daily  mailing  dock  and  truck  facili- 
Times,  Morning  Democrat  and  ties  available  at  the  rear. 
Sunday  Democrat  and  Times  No  changes  in  the  mechanical 
is  a  three-story  brick  building  departments  are  contemplated, 
adjacent  to  the  Daily  Times.  It  The  press  and  composing  rooms 
was  formerly  occupied  by  a  were  enlarged  and  remodeled  in 
department  store.  1938  and  space  was  included 

The  two  buildings  will  be  then  for  projected  growth  and 
co-ordinated  with  a  new  en-  expansion, 
trance  facade.  Davenport  archi-  This  expansion  program 
tects  Parish  &  Richardson  are  marks  the  third  major  shift 
drawing  up  plans  for  the  re-  in  headquarters  for  both  the 
modeling,  which  will  include  Daily  Times  and  the  Morning 
rebuilding  the  second  and  third  Democrat  since  1900. 


FROM  THIS — a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars,  fha  Davanport 


Daily  Timas  building  (axframa  right)  and  tha  threa-story  brick  build, 
ing  adjacent  to  it  will  be  remodaled. 


TO  THIS — Artist's  conception  of  the  entrance  facade  of  the  tn- 
lerged  Davenport  Times-Democrat  building.  Work  is  scheduled  to  b« 
completed  in  about  a  year. 


Blatchford  Metal  salesman  becomes 
member  of  the  working  press 


sume  hitting  the  keyboards.  The 
crisis  is  past. 

When  you  need  all-out 
service,  call  Blatchford 

Good  service  may  prove  as  im¬ 
portant  to  you  as  good  metal. 
You’re  sure  of  both  when  you  deal 
with  Blatchford.  With  more  than 
a  century  of  experience  in  the 
type  metel  business,  Blatchford 
knows  printers’  metal  problems 
and  how  to  lick  them. 

Blatchford  sales  and  service 
facilities  are  literally  all  over  the 
map.  And  these  facilities  are 
closely  tied  in  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  well-equipped  laboratories  of 
National  Lead  Company, 

So  call  for  Blatchford  Service. 
And  call  for  Blatchford  Metal. 


identifies,  isolates,  replaces 
contaminated  metal . . . 
helps  big  "Daily''  out  of  a  jam. 


Worried  faces  and  furrowed 
brows  greet  me  as  I  enter  the 
shop  to  answer  a  hurry  call  from 
a  big  city  daily.  The  composing 
room’s  in  trouble  .  .  .  machines 
are  fouled  up. 

A  few  questions  ...  a  look  at 
the  balky  machines  ...  a  glance 
at  some  bum  slugs  —  and  I  figure 
it’s  a  bad  case  of  zinc  contamina¬ 
tion.  Somebody  must  have  over¬ 
looked  a  cut  when  he  dumped 
dead  metal  in  the  remelt  pot. 

I  phone  the  warehouse  to  rush 
over  new  metal,  then  we  locate 
and  pull  out  all  the  metal  pigged 
from  the  last  remelt.  Meantime, 
the  fouled-up  machines  are 
cleaned  out.  The  new  metal  ar¬ 
rives,  fresh  pigs  are  hooked  on 
the  feeders  and  the  operators  re- 


Blatchford  Division  NATIONAL 
LEAD  COMPANY  -  Atlanta,  Bal-  V 

timore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve-  * 

land,  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  St.  Louis;  New  York:  E,  W. 
Blatchford  Co.;  New  England:  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast:  Morris  P,  Kirk  b  Son,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  Emeryville  (Calif.),  Port- 


Canada:  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver. 
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to  press... position,  pre-drive  and  paste. 
Fast  knife  action  produces  uniformly 
short  tails,  thus  limiting  spoilage. 

The  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  main¬ 
tains  constant  pre-set  tension,  assuring 
fine  register  for  color. 

Compactness  provides  accessibility,  while 
special  safety  devices  protect  personnel. 

The  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  Headliner  press, 
mounted  on  the  extra  heavy  “  Y”  type  sub¬ 
structure  and  custom-built  to  serve  each 


newspaper’s  specific  requirements. 


Complete  assembly,  adjustment  and  test 


ing  (electrical  and  mechanical)  in  the  Goss 


plant  save  installation  time  and  costs. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 


PRODUCTION  charts  prove  the  out¬ 
standing  performance  of  the  Goss 
Reel-Tension-Paster. 

Simple . . .  sure . . .  automatic ...  it  splices 
webs  at  full  press  speed.  All  guesswork  has 
been  eliminated.  There  are  only  3  buttons 
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Production  Tells  the  Story 


Goss  Improved 
Reel-Tension-Paster 
...simple,  sure 
and  automatic 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Chuoqo  8.  Hlineit 


move,  as  the  four  linecasting 
machines  were  mounted  on  9  x 
6  skids  and  pulled  through  the 
streets  into  the  new  location. 

The  new  building  is  con¬ 

structed  of  concrete  blocks  and 
laminated  wood  beams  with  a 
Bozeman,  Mont,  brick  veneer  front.  The  entire 
After  almost  60  years  of  ceiling  is  covered  with  a- 

operation  in  one  location,  the  coustic  tile.  A  soft  green  color 
Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle  has  scheme,  set  off  with  redwood 

moved  into  a  new  plant,  it  was  paneling,  dominates  the  front 
announced  by  the  publisher,  while  a  bright  yellow 

C.  Nicholas  lift.  III.  was  u.sed  in  the  backshop. 

The  new  one-floor  building,  • 

containing  4,600  square  feet  of  a  jj 
floor  space,  was  completed  in  /  Machinery 

less  than  three  and  one  half  Providence,  R.  I. 

months  at  a  cost  of  more  than  The  Journal-Bulletin  plans 


Plant  Designed 
For  City  Growth 


Bozeman  Daily 
In  New  Plant 


FARMINGTON,  N.M.  SANTA  Ana,  Calif 

A  new  building,  metropoUtan  Plans  for  a  completely  new 
type  rotary  press  and  other  Santa  Ana  Register  plant  on 
printing  equipment  is  scheduled  a  5.17  acre  tract  have  been 
for  the  DaUy  Times,  according  announced  by  R.  C.  and  C  H 
to  Uncoln  O’Brien,  publisher.  Hoiles,  co-publishers 
A  two-story  building  of  7,000  The  new  structure  will  «ve 
square  feet  ^^ll  be  built  on  the  and  one-third  times  the 

Times’  lot  at  the  coraer  of  Allen  of  the  present  plant,  whkh 

and  Arrington  which  is  planned  amplified  and  renovited  „ 
for  completion  and  occ^ancy  1949^  The  addition  then  in 
during  the  week  between  ^ns^  ^  ™ 

mas  sM  New  Yearis  of  this  stereotyping  department,  ma": 
year.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  ' 


Equipment  Ordered  rZI  .sirri- 

Spokane,  Wash,  and  Morning  Advocate  have 
The  Spokesman  Review  and  ordered  an  additional  press  unit 
Daily  Chronicle  has  ordered  which  will  increase  press  capa- 
two  new  heavy  duty  Pony  city  from  80  to  96  pages.  The 
Autoplate  machines  and  two  present  press  went  into  opera- 
Tensionplate  Automillers,  one  tion  with  the  opening  of  the 
equipped  with  Pre-Registering  new  plant  three  years  ago. 
Attachment.  A  new  eight-ton  Installation  of  the  new  equip- 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news 
printing  —  by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 


They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


164  FREMONT  STRErr  •  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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R.  Hoe  Reports 
Orders  Increase 

Press  orders  received  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  during:  the 
past  fiscal  year  more  than 
doubled  those  of  the  previous 
year,  the  company  reported 
last  week.  Dollar  volume  in 
presses  was  gn^eater  than  in 
any  year  since  1947. 

Total  incoming:  orders  of  the 
company  during  the  three 
months  ended  Dec.  31,  1955,  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year, 
amounted  to  $4,498,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  50%  over 
the  $2,947,000  of  orders  booked 
during  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  year. 

For  the  three  months  the 
company  reported  a  loss  of 


Daily’s  First 
Color  Photo 
From  Photofax 

Gkand  Junction,  Colo. 

Using  plates  made  from  sepa¬ 
ration  prints  received  on  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Photofax  ma¬ 
chine,  the  Grand  Junction  Daily 
Sentinel  printed  its  first  full- 
color  news  picture  Jan.  24 — a 
portrait  of  Grace  Kelly  and 
Prince  Rainier. 

The  color  picture  was  used 
on  page  one  of  a  12-page  paper, 
maximum  that  could  be  printed 
on  the  25-year-old  Tubular  Du¬ 
plex  with  three  units  devoted 
to  color  fountains. 

Preston  Walker,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sentinel,  said  he 
was  “well  satisfied”  with  the 
results  of  the  initial  color  at¬ 
tempt.  Previously  the  paper 
had  printed  two  and  three  color 
ads  ROP  but  this  was  the  first 
try  at  printing  a  three-color 
news  pictxire. 

Plates  were  made  from  the 
Photofax  separation  prints  by 
Robert  Grant,  :hief  photogra¬ 
pher  and  engraver.  The  original 
prints  were  reduced  to  two- 
column  width  on  the  engraving 
camera  to  offset  shrinkage 
variances. 

The  project  was  orginally 
started  as  an  experiment  to  see 
what  the  engraving  department 
could  do  with  makinpr  color 
plates  from  the  AP  Photofax 
transmission.  Progressive  proofs 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  Mr. 

Walker  gave  the  go  ahead  to 
run  the  color  picture  as  a 
teaser  plug  for  a  series  starting 
the  next  day  on  the  romance  of 
Miss  Kelly  and  the  prince. 

The  press  room  crew,  under 
Foreman  James  Core,  installed 
locally-made  auxiliary  ink  foun¬ 
tains  on  two  units  of  the  Tubu¬ 
lar.  On  Jan.  2.3,  after  the  re¬ 
gular  press  run  for  that  day, 
the  three  color  plates  were 
locked  on  for  a  trial  run. 

Total  press  time  was  one 
hour  and  five  minutes.  No  re¬ 
gistration  trouble  was  experi¬ 
enced  at  normal  press  speed  of 
20,000  copies  an  hour  although 
there  was  some  spoilage  at 
slower  pi-ess  speeds. 

• 

Fifth  Unit  Ordered 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  installed  its  4-unit  Head¬ 
liner  press  a  year  ago,  has 
ordered  a  fifth  unit  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  color  deck. 
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$48,000  on  sales  of  $3,322,000, 
compared  with  a  net  income, 
sifter  tiuces,  of  $325,000  on 
$5,268,000  of  sales  for  the 
three  months  ended  Dec.  31, 
1954. 

President  J.  L.  Auer  said 
operations  in  December  showed 
a  small  profit  and  he  forecast 
that  the  company  will  earn  a 
profit  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,  1956. 


Dow  Etch  Licensees 

Midland,  Mich. 

Licensees  of  the  Dow  Etch 
Process  of  high-speed  photo¬ 
engraving  have  passed  the 
hundred  mark,  the  Dow  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.  announced.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  licensees  are  news¬ 
papers. 


Howe,  Jackson 
Join  Fairchild 

Chicago 

Lawrence  R.  Howe  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Jackson  have  joined 
the  staff  of  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  Inc.  as  customer 
engineers,  R.  C.  McPherson, 
Midwest  district  manager,  has 
announced. 

Mr.  Jackson  will  serve  Scan- 
A-Graver  customers  in  south¬ 
eastern  Illinois,  southwestern 
Indiana,  western  Kentucky  and 
northwestern  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Howe  will  cover  western  Ohio, 
northeastern  Indiana  and 
northwestern  Kentucky. 

Both  formerly  serviced  elec¬ 
tronics  equipment  for  the  Air 
Force. 
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LINOTYPE  PARTS  COMPANY,  INC 

unaA  cn  an^ed  tc 


For  over  thirty  years,  we  hove  grown  and  prospered 
under  the  name  LINOTYPE  PARTS  COMPANY,  INC.  How¬ 
ever,  confusion  between  our  name  and  that  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  has  increased. 

It  has  therefore  been  mutually  agreed  that  clarification 
of  our  name  will  be  beneficial  to  both  companies  and  to 
the  graphic  arts  industry  in  general. 

No  change  in  ownership,  management,  personnel  or 
company  location  is  involved. 
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Slitting  Roller 
Permits  Tab 
In  Usual  Run 


r.  10  or  12  pages,”  Mr.  Denton  ex- 
[  I  plains.  “The  tabloid  sections 

>  ^  runs  eight  to  12  pages.  We  have 

a  16-page  tubular  Duplex 
press,  so  we  run  a  full  16  pages 
when  we  have  12  pages  of  so- 
^  ciety  and  eight  tabloid  pages. 

3  “Our  back  bottom  deck  is 
I  j  p  plated  up  for  the  tabloid  see- 
j  '  tion.  This  way  of  plating  up 
makes  the  tabloid  the  center 
.  <  pages  in  the'  run. 

'.ft  «<We  place  the  slitting  pipe 
*  roller  in  the  place  of  the  roller 
HHP.  next  to  the  compensating  roller 
!s  the  for  the  bottom  back  bed.  The 
w$.  The  slitter  cuts  the  four  pages  into 
cut  by  eight  tabloid  pages  and  the  sec- 
etion.  tion  is  folded  into  the  center  of 
the  section  and  can  be  just 
H||H  lifted  out  as  a  section  by  the 
reader. 

Round  Saw  Blade 
“The  slitting  pipe  roller  was 
made  by  taking  a  pipe  roller, 
cutting  it  in  half,  filing  both 
ends  and  threading  up  the  two 
pieces  with  a  stud  on  one  end 
and  the  other  end  female 
threading  to  At. 

“We  made  a  slitter  blade 
from  an  old  round  saw  blade 
and  sharpened  it.  The  blade 
was  cut  to  fit  over  the  stud  end 
^^1  roller  and  extend 

k  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the 

IHIIII  diamete'r  of  the  pipe  roller.  By 
scre'wing  the  two  pieces  of  pipe 
roller  together  tightly,  you  have 
a  very  firm  slitter  centered  in 
the  pipe  roller. 

“We  have  also  made  our 
center  trolley  wider  (it  was 
one  inch  previously)  to  have  a 
better  grip  on  bottom  tabloid 
shefets  ‘running  on  the  iron.’" 


wi  nousing  secuon.  JNew  resi-  ^  TABLOID  SECTION  that  is  part  of  the  regular 

dential  rePtal  building  is  fea-  weekly  practice  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 

tured,  as  well  as  information  tabloid  section,  right  half  of  the  opened  Sunday  p 

and  suggestions  on  remodeling  means  of  a  slitting  pipe  roller  and  lifts  out  as  a  cor 

to  provide  rental  units,  city 

building  code  data  and  inf  or-  to  make  the  tabloid  a  regular  'yfm/mm/mmm 
mation  for  do-it-yourself  fans,  part  of  the  Sunday  edition. 

The  tabloid  has  met  with  im-  Press  Foreman  W.  E.  Denton 
mediate  approval  of  advertisers,  worked  out  the  technique  of  ^ 

who  feel  that  their  smaller  size  running  the  tabloid  section  in 
ads  get  better  play  and  reader-  the  center  of  the  society  section. 
ship  on  a  tabloid  page.  Adver-  Making  it  part  of  a  regular  run 
tising  has  been  running  be-  eliminated  costly  separate  run 
tween  65  and  70  percent  of  the  and  the  subsequent  problems  of 
section,  a  major  factor  in  Pub-  stuffing  a  thin  section  into  the 
lisher  Frank  Jenkins’  decision  Sunday  paper. 


Mr.  Publisher... 

LET  A 
CAPCO 

rewinderIHM 

HELP  YOU 

SAVE  NEWSPRINT! 


SLITTING  pipe  roller,  in  position 
on  the  press,  repleces  the  pipe 
roller  in  front  of  the  compense- 
ting  roller  to  make  a  tabloid 
center  section  in  a  single  run. 


N.  Y.  Post  Installs 
14  New  Linotypes 

The  "Nev)  York  Peat  is  in¬ 
stalling  14  new  Linotypes,  all 
for  setting  ad  composition,  it 
was  announced  by  J.  W.  Raid, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales 
for  the  Mergenthaler  linotype 
Co. 

The  new  Linotypes  which 
replace  old  linecasting  equip¬ 
ment,  include  eight  mixers  and 
eight  single  distributor  ma¬ 
chines.  New  type  faces  include 
Spartans,  Gothics,  Memphk 
and  Poster  Bodoni.  They  will 
make  it  possible  to  keybo^ 
large  display  —  including 
classified  display  —  up  to  86 
point. 


With  the  tight  market  and  high  cost  of  news¬ 
print  today,  why  not  let  a  CAPCO  rewinder 
save  you  from  two  to  four  rolls  of  usable  news¬ 
print  a  day  that  is  now  going  as  core  waste, 
and  being  sold  as  white  waste  or  cut  up  for 
copy  paper?  More  than  ever  today  more 
newsprint  means  more  advertising  linage. 

Get  complete  details  on  the 
"newsprint  saver"  from 


SmtisfBctory  results  eannot  be 
had  if  Chases  are  time-consnm- 
iuK  in  the  lock-up,  due  to  warp¬ 
ing,  worn  screws  and  screw 
slots.  Without  realisinc  it,  von 
may  be  loeinc  both  time  and 
money.  Eztra-flller  pieces  are 
an  axKravation.  There  are 
numerous  Chase  faults.  Why  not 
replace  the  ruilty  ones  in  YOUR 
shopT 

Write  ns  for  cooperative  advice. 
Chases  available  at  all  reputable 
Dealers. 


CAPITAL  TOOL 


and  Manufacturing  Co 

5000  Calvart  Rd.,  CoReg*  Park,  Md.  Phona  U 
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PAPER  ROLLS  are  picked  up  by  one  of  fhe  trays  of  the  Link-Belt 
paper  roll  lowerer  on  the  ascending  run  and  elevated  about  three 
feet  as  the  chains  which  support  the  trays  pass  over  the  head 
sprocket.  The  rolls  are  then  lowered  to  the  basement. 


THE  NEWSPRINT  can  be  discharged  to  either  side  of  this  lowerer, 
in  the  east  basement  of  the  Times-Mirror  Co.  The  fingers  shown 
above  the  roll  of  paper  can  be  lowered  in  order  to  intercept  the 
roll,  so  that  it  rolls  out  on  the  far  side. 


Plant  •  Equipment 

Fast  Handling 
Of  Newsprint 

Los  Angeles 

The  handling  of  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  has  been  greatly  expedited 
through  the  use  of  Link-Belt 
paper  roll  lowering  and  elevat¬ 
ing  equipment  at  the  Times- 
Mirror  Company  plant.  The 
Times-Mirror  consumed  167,816 
tons  of  paper  in  1955. 

The  paper  is  delivered  by 
truck  to  the  plant  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles.  In  1955  this  re¬ 
quired  10,800  truckloads  which 
arrived  at  the  rate  of  about  50 
a  day,  five  days  a  week. 

Every  13  minutes  through  the 
day  a  truck  of  paper  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  arrive.  This  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  time  required  for 
unloading  the  average  truck, 
which  contains  about  18  to  21 
rolls,  with  maximum  weight  of 
30,000  lbs.  The  Times-Mirror 
employs  two  Link-Belt  paper 
roll  lowerers,  in  conjunction  with 
lift  trucks  equipped  with  rotat¬ 
ing  loading  or  handling  clamps. 


The  lowerer  is  essentially  a 
series  of  V-shaped  fingered 
trays  mounted  on  hangers  which 
are  freely  suspended  between 
two  strands  of  chain  which 
travel  in  a  vertical  plane 
around  head  and  foot  sprockets. 
Fingers  at  both  the  loading  and 
unloading  position  intermesh 
with  the  fingers  of  the  trays. 

The  roll  of  newsprint  is 
delivered  by  clamp  truck  into 
the  loading  position  of  the  low- 
CTer,  where  it  rests  on  finger 
supports  until  it  is  lifted  up  by 
one  of  the  trays  on  its  ascend¬ 
ing  run. 

The  tray  elevates  it  a  short 
distance  as  the  chains  travel 
over  the  head  sprocket,  and  then 
lowers  it  on  the  descending  run. 
Fingers  at  the  unloading  posi¬ 


tion  then  intercept  the  roll,  and 
the  paper  rolls  off  onto  the  low¬ 
er  floor,  while  the  empty  tray 
continues  to  descend  until  the 
chains  travel  around  the  foot 
sprocket. 

At  the  Times-Mirror  the  ver¬ 
tical  travel  between  fioors  is 
about  15%  ft.  There  are  four 
trays,  spaced  at  about  16-ft. 
chain  centers.  The  chain  travels 
at  28  f.p.m.,  making  it  possible 
for  a  roll  to  be  handled  every 
34  seconds. 

The  lowerers  at  the  Times- 
Mirror  plant  are  built  to  han¬ 
dle  rolls  up  to  40-in.  outside 
diameter,  73  in.  long,  with 
maximum  weight  of  2,000  lbs. 

The  paper  is  stored  in  two 
storage  areas  in  the  basement, 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
press  room.  Newsprint  from 
either  area  can  be  fed  readily 
into  the  presses,  but  it  cannot 


be  transferred  from  one  area  to 
the  other.  Total  capacity  of  the 
two  areas  is  about  5,000  tons. 

One  of  the  lowerers  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  west  storage  area 
in  1946.  This  area  holds  about 
two-thirds  of  the  paper  in  stor¬ 
age. 

This  lowerer  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  a  similar  unit  was 
installed  in  1954  to  serve  the 
other  storage  area.  However, 
here  a  new  twist  was  intro¬ 
duced. 

The  required  location  for  the 
lowerer  was  in  about  the  center 
of  the  storage  area,  making  it 
desirable  to  provide  a  two-way 
discharge  mechanism  for  re¬ 
leasing  the  rolls  to  either  the 
north  or  south  of  the  lowerer. 

This  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  additional  set  of 
unloading  fingers  which  can  be 
rotated  into  a  down  position. 


Introducing... 

Foreign 
reporting 
of  magazine 
quality 

A  new  syndicated  service  by 
a  top-ranking  correspondent 
. . .  available  to  your  paper 
exclusively  in  your  market 


Frank  Gervasi 

offers  you  a  weekly  article 
on  Western  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean ...  an 
analysis  of  facts  and  fore¬ 
casts  that  only  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Gervasi’s  ex¬ 
perience  can  make. 


Frank  Gervasi,  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,  veteran  magazine  writer  and 
editor,  author  of  Big  Government 
and  War  Has  Seven  Faces,  offers 
you  a  new  “name”  service  to  build 
readership  with  incisive  articles 
from  Europe. 

The  copy ...  a  weekly  article  from 
Western  Europe  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  with  facts,  analyses,  person¬ 
alities  in  the  human  interest  style 
for  which  he  is  famous. 

The  writer  has  reported  from  world 
news  fronts  for  21  years.  For  10 
years  he  was  associate  editor  of 
Collier’s.  Later  he  wrote  a  weekly 
feature  syndicated  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  He  is  currently  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  Worldwide 
Press  Service. 

Th«  service  to  you  ...  an  exclusive 
feature  on  a  world’s  critical  area  by 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  correspon¬ 
dents. 

To  get  the  rights  to  Gervasi’s  re¬ 
porting-in-depth  in  your  city,  write 
today  to  Press  Features,  Inc. 

PRESS  FEATURES,  Inc. 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17 
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SYNDICATES 

Webb’s  ^Mountain  Boys’ 
In  Lawyer’s  Brief  Case 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Joseph  M.  Boychuk  is  a  prac¬ 
ticing  attorney  who  at  one  time 
or  other  has  owned  a  chain  of 
restaurants,  a  coal  business  and 
a  Wall  St.  position. 

This  week,  in  the  presence  of 
lamb  chops,  peach  melba  and  a 
guest,  he  revealed  he  had  be¬ 
come  owner — proud  owner — of 
a  new  comic  strip.  As  president 
of  Columbia  Features,  Inc.  (the 
same  office  as  his  law  firm),  he 
has  signed  Paul  Webb  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  daily  panel  and  a  full- 
color  Sunday  comic  product 
based  on  the  artist’s  “Mountain 
Boys”  now  appearing  in  Esquire. 
It’s  for  release  mid-March. 

In  case  you  haven’t  caught 
the  feature  in  the  magazine,  it 
concerns  a  hillbilly  family,  name 
of  Tolliver.  They’re  funny  in  a 
barefooted,  lazy,  slow  sort  of 
way. 

“Much  of  the  mountain  hi- 
jinks,”  Joe  says,  “is  part  of  the 
Webb  personal  charm.  Tall, 
goodlooking  and  a  three-time 
winner  of  the  Gullytown  Gap 
hogcalling  contest,  Webb  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  an  ‘inter- 
nationally-unknown  playboy.’ 

“By  rights,  the  hogcalling 
medals  that  adorn  his  chest 
should  have  made  him  famous, 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  Toll¬ 
ivers  outdid  him  and,  as  Webb 
puts  it,  ‘I’m  just  ridin’  in  on  the 
tide!’  ” 


Mr.  Webb  studied  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  once  worked  as  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Times-Leader.  He,  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  now  live 
in  Newtown,  Conn. 

Blood,  Thunder 

In  a  box  on  the  comics  page 
this  week,  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  explained  to 
its  readers  why  it  had  tempo¬ 
rarily  dropped  Harold  Gray’s 
“Little  Orphan  Annie.” 

“This  open  letter,”  the  paper 
said,  “is  addressed  to  the  host 
of  friends  of  Orphan  Annie 
who  have  been  distressed  by  and 
have  inquired  about  her  dis¬ 
appearance  : 

“The  creators  of  the  picture 
strip  had  placed  Annie  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hoodlumism  and 
violence.  Flouted  by  inference 
were  the  forces  of  law  and 
order.  Glorified  was  the  ‘mob’ 
.  .  .  the  ‘syndicate.’ 

“Of  course,  Annie  would 
triumph  in  the  end,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  impressionable  minds 
were  being  given  a  thorough 
indoctrination  in  the  use  of 
brass  knuckles,  switch  knives 
and  gang  warfare. 

“In  due  time,  Annie  will  be 
off  on  a  new  adventure — and 
when  she  does,  Annie  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  comic  page.” 


Feel  like  $1«000,000? 


Not  everyone  can  be  a  millionaire,  but  there’s  no  law 
against  feeling  like  one . . .  and  this  M.D.  tells  how !  His 
common-sense  advice  straightens  kinks  from  the  foot  to 
the  forehead,  covers  all  subjects  from  twins  to  spring 
tonics,  hut  does  not  prescribe  for  individual  cases... 


How  to  Keep  Well 

by  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen  brings  courage  as  well  as  health 
to  millions ...  is  informative  and  authoritative— he’s  assistant  dean 
and  associate  professor  at  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  vets’  hospital  consultant,  and  a  general  practitioner  with 
years  of  experience  and  a  lifetime  of  medical  research.  His 
seven-day  health  column  draws  more  than  12.5,000  letters  annually, 
is  a  valuable  property  for  any  newspaper!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chic€Bgia  Trihune^JVeu?  Yark 

Wmms^  Bultding,  A'etm  Vark 

MnCm  Tribune  Tonmr,  CkU-UQO 


Chester  Gould  (“Dick  Tracy,”) 
brought  displeasure  to  other 
editors  with  a  dislike  of  gore. 

There’s  a  character,  Joe 
Period,  who’s  marked  for  bloody 
death  in  an  upcoming  sequence 
of  the  Tracy  strip. 

The  syndicate,  saying  it 
didn’t  think  the  series  “parti¬ 
cularly  gory,”  finally  went  along 
with  complaining  editors  by 
offering  them  and  other  sub¬ 
scribers  a  “cleaned-up”  version 
along  with  the  original. 

Maurice  Reilly,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  was  asked  about  policy  to¬ 
ward  blood  and  thunder.  His 
reply:  “We’re  not  going  to  ham¬ 
string  our  artists  by  asking 
them  to  avoid  subjects  that  are 
temporary  or  have  good  story 
value.” 

Twins  Authoring 
Lovelorn  Columns 

Twin  sisters — one  in  Chicago 
and  the  other  in  San  Francisco 
— are  writing  daily  newspaper 
columns  on  advice  to  the  love¬ 
lorn. 

Back  of  this  statement  is  the 
announcement  of  a  new  “Ann 
Landers,”  who  has  been  writing 
the  lovelorn  column  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  since  last 
December.  For  years,  the  Sun- 
Times  and  its  syndicate  have 
kept  the  identity  of  Ann  Land¬ 
ers  a  trade  secret.  In  fact,  three 
different  writers  had  their  fling 
in  answering  the  problems  of 
life  and  love,  but  always  their 
identity  was  closely  guarded  by 
the  paper  and  the  Sun-Times 
Syndicate. 

New  .4nn  Landers 

Now  the  Sun-Times  reveals 
that  Mrs;  Jules  Lederer,  a 
Chicago  writer,  married  and  a 
mother,  is  the  new  Ann  Landers, 
who  took  over  the  lovelorn 
column  following  the  death  of 
Ruth  Crowley,  Chicago  news¬ 
paperwoman  and  radio  script 
writer. 

The  identity  of  Mrs.  Lederer 
was  revealed  this  week  when  it 
became  known  that  her  twin 
sister,  Mrs.  Morton  Phillips,  is 
writing  a  similar  column  for 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  under  the  byline  of 
Abigail  Van  Buren.  Her  column 
is  called  “Dear  Abbey,”  and  may 
soon  be  offered  to  newspapers 
for  syndication.  (Ann  Landers 
column  has  been  appearing  in 
the  Son  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
since  last  Summer) . 

29  Compete  for  Job 

It  was  in  1950  that  Milbum 
P.  Akers,  S-T  executive  editor, 
I  brought  Mrs.  Crowley  back  to 


undertake  revival  of  the  Lan¬ 
ders  column.  Following  her 
death,  29  women  competed  for 
the  Landers  job.  Each  was  given 
enough  raw,  unedited  letters  to 
provide  grist  for  one  week  of 
columns. 

Five  of  the  women  survived 
the  first  screening  with  Mrs. 
Lederer  the  ultimate  winner. 

She  had  never  before  written 
professionally.  A  native  of 
Sioux  City,  la.,  she  is  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  Auto¬ 
point  Co.,  a  Chicago  firm.  She 
is  the  mother  of  a  16-year-old 
daughter,  Margo.  The  Lederers 
live  in  Chicago  on  Lake  Shore 
Drive. 

• 

Cartoonist  Honored 
As  Conservationist 

Indianapolis 

Charles  G.  Werner,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  has  been  honored  as  the 
“Conservationist  of  the  Year  in 
Indiana.”  He  received  the  Dave 
Roberts  plaque  for  meritorious 
service,  based  upon  his  editorial 
cartoons  on  behalf  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  his  long  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  conservation  in  all 
fields. 

The  cartoonist  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  the'  campaign  to  re-  f 
peal  the  free  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing  licenses  for  war  veterans  in 
Indiana.  “No  true  sportsman 
would  want  that  kind  of  favorit¬ 
ism,”  he  contended. 

• 

Senate^s  Report 
On  Reds  Published 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Post-Standard  is  re¬ 
printing  “A  Handbook  for 
Americans”  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  de¬ 
scribes  what  the  Community 
Party  in  America  is  and  how 
it  works.  Headlined  “Blueprint 
for  Destruction,”  the  paper 
urges  readers  to  study  it. 

The  series  starts  on  page 
one  and  about  40  inches  of  • 
single  column  space  are  de¬ 
voted  to  it  daily.  Some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  100-page  handbook 
are  deleted  to  save  space.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  will  run 
until  the  end  of  February. 

• 

Gear  Trouble 

Nyack,  N.  Y. 

For  several  days  the  Nyaek 
Journal-News  has  been  printed 
at  a  weekly’s  plant  several 
miles  away  in  New  Jersey. 
Gears  on  the  Journal-News  i 
press  were  stripped  during  a  | 
run  a  week  ago.  The  Journal- 
News  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
building  enlargement,  too. 
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it’s  the  Finest  in  Silver 


When  it’s  King 


it’s  the  Finest  in  Features 


when  skilled  silversmiths  create  masterpieces  of  style  and 
craftsmanship,  they  use  the  finest  material.  Sterling  silver. 

Discerning  editors,  determined  to  make  their  papers  as  entertaining 
and  informative  as  possible,  use  King  features— created,  planned  and 
developed  by  the  most  skilled  of  feature  craftsmen. 


CREATORS  OF  FEATURES  WITH  FUTURES 


editor  &  publisher  for  February  11,  1956 


6-Col.  Front 
Distinguishes 
‘Blue  Streak’ 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 

The  Indianapolis  News  this 
week  introduced  its  new  Blue 
Streak  (final  markets  edition) 
with  specially  designed  make¬ 
up  to  make  it  easier  and  quick¬ 
er  to  read. 

The  front  page  of  the  Blue 
Streak  has  been  redesigned 
from  the  standard  eight  col¬ 
umns  to  six  columns.  All  the 
body  type  is  set  in  10  point 
and  each  column  is  15  picas 
wide. 

The  front  page  features  news 
in  briefer  form,  an  indexed 
news  review,  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  bulletins,  a  cartoon  drawn 
by  top  humorists  entitled  “Busi¬ 
ness  Daze,”  and  the  top  pic¬ 
ture  and  news  of  the  day  from 
its  city  staff  and  the  major 
press  associations. 

The  six-column  format  was 
decided  on  after  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  with  type  size.  First 
the  10  point  type  was  set  two 
columns  wide,  then  it  was  tried 
one  column  wide,  finally  the 
15  picas  width  was  decided 
upon  as  the  easiest  to  read. 

For  the  most  part  the  stories 
in  the  digest  are  those  that 
have  been  transferred  from  the 
front  page  of  the  home  edition 
to  the  first  page  of  the  second 
section,  normally  reserved  for 
local  and  state  news,  in  the 
Blue  Streak. 

The  sports  and  business  bul¬ 
letins  are  condensed  versions 
of  outstanding  stories  as  well 
as  last  minute  news  in  both 
fields. 

Replacing  the  former  Blue 
streak  down  the  side  of  the 
front  page  are  blue  lightning 
flashes. 

The  new  makeup  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Eugene  S.  Pulliam, 
managing  editor. 

In  promoting  the  new  Blue 
Streak  before  it  appeared  on 
"the  streets  for  the  first  time 
Feb.  1,  the  promotion  staff  used 
450  bus  cards,  ads  on  150  trash 
-cans  in  the  downtown  district, 
150  signs  on  the  News’  paper 
boxes  downtown  and  400  drug 
store  and  News  stand  signs. 
The  day  the  paper  hit  the 
streets  for  the  first  time,  all 
these  were  changed  to  read 
“The  New  Blue  is  Here.” 

Approximately  5,000  compli¬ 
mentary  tickets  for  one  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  re¬ 
vamped  paper  were  distributed 
to  advertisers  and  subscribers. 


IT'S  WIDER  —  Managing  Editor 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam  looks  over  a 
first  copy  of  the  new  Blue  Streak 
front  page  of  the  Indianapolis 
News.  It's  made  up  in  six-column 
format. 

Toronto  Papers’ 
’War’  Healthful 

Montreal 
J.  Douglas  MacFarlane,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  told  the  Advertising 
and  Sales  Executives  Club  here 
recently  that  he  made  no  apo¬ 
logies  for  the  kind  of  “war” 
the  Toronto  newspapers  were 
waging.  The  population  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  Toronto,  now  1,500,- 
000,  was  growing  at  the  rate  of 
150,000  a  year  and  competition 
for  circulation  was  “rough,”  he 
said.  That  was  why  the  news¬ 
papers  enlisted  radios,  boats 
and  aircraft  in  the  search  for 
news. 

Marilyn  Bell’s  swim  across 
the  English  Channel  proved  a 
big  success  for  the  Telegram, 
Mr.  MacFarlane  said. 

“True,  the  Channel  had  been 
swum  before,  but  never  by  one 
so  young,”  he  said.  As  a  result 
of  the  promotion,  the  Telegram 
sold  50,000  extras. 

• 

N. C.  Scholarships 
Honor  Instructors 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Three  $300  scholarships  to 
be  known  as  the  Louis  Graves 
Scholarship,  the  Gerald  W. 
Johnson  Scholarship,  and  the 

O.  J.  Coffin  Scholarship,  have 
been  established  in  honor  of 
the  first  three  heads  of  jour¬ 
nalism  instruction  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
said  income  from  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Foundation  will  finance 
the  scholarships  and  the  num¬ 
ber  will  be  increased  as  in¬ 
come  grows.  The  scholarships 
will  be  awarded  to  students 
who  have  completed  their 
junior  year. 


Chicago  News 
Denies  Sevic 
‘Dismissed’ 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  de¬ 
nies  that  Rudy  Sevic,  67,  edi¬ 
torial  artist,  was  dismissed,  as 
charged  by  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  in  its  reply  filed 
in  U.  S.  District  Court.  (E&P, 
Jan.  28,  page  71.) 

The  Daily  News  points  out 
the  Guild  seeks  to  recover  sever¬ 
ance  pay  as  if  Mr.  Sevic  had 
been  discharged.  “Rudy  Sevic 
was  not  discharged,”  says  the 
brief.  “At  the  age  of  over  67, 
he  was  retired  upon  pension 
pursuant  to  the  retirement 
plan.” 

Part  of  Contract 

The  brief  explains  that  the 
plan  of  retirement  upon  pension 
was  adopted  by  the  Daily  News 
over  26  years  ago.  The  retire¬ 
ment  plan  is  considered  a  part 
of  the  individual  contract  of 
employment  of  Mr.  Sevic,  the 
Daily  News  contends.  “He  and 
other  employes  have  paid  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  to  said  plan  of 
retirement  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Inc.,  has  paid  to 
said  plan  several  million  dol¬ 
lars,”  says  the  brief  in  answer 
to  the  Guild’s  complaint. 

“Under  said  plan  of  retire¬ 
ment,  the  normal  retirement 
date  for  men  is  the  anniversary 
date  of  joining  the  plan  which 
is  nearest  to  his  65th  birthday, 
and  under  the  plan  said  date 
for  retirement  can  be  extended 
only  as  the  newspaper  consents 
and  within  the  limitations 
provided  by  the  plan.” 

The  brief  also  points  out 
that  the  present  Guild  contract, 
which  expires  May  4,  provides 
for  severance  pay  when  an  em¬ 
ploye  is  discharged,  but  the 
words  “dismissal,”  “discharge,” 
“severance  pay,”  as  used  in  the 
Guild  contract,  “do  not  include 
within  their  meaning  and  have 
no  reference  to  retirement  of 
an  employe  pursuant  to  the  plan 
of  retirement.” 

Paper  Should  Decide 

“It  is  confusion  of  two  in¬ 
consistent  concepts  to  seek  to 
add  together  severance  pay  as 
may  be  allowed  to  an  employe 
who  is  so  inept  as  to  get  fired 
and  the  pension  of  a  loyal  and 
competent  employe  who  has 
worked  for  years  and  who 
merely  goes  on  pension  as  a 
retired  employe  at  65  or  over,” 
continues  the  Daily  News  brief. 
“It  is  essential  for  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  a  metropolitan 


HE'S  ELECTED— Frank  E.  Draek. 
man,  at  left,  of  the  Tucson  Ntwt.  > 
papers,  Inc.  receives  the  usual  ( 
handshake  from  his  prdacassor  f 
in  office,  J.  Morris  Richards  of 
the  Winslow  Mail,  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Arizona  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association  meeting. 


newspaper  in  a  competitive  field 
that  the  newspaper  be  the  judge 
of  the  time  of  retirement  of 
artists,  writers,  and  others  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  65  or 
over.  . 

The  Daily  News’  answer  also 
questions  the  federal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Guild’s  suit,  point-  ' 
ing  out  that  Mr.  Sevic  is  a 
resident  of  Illinois,  adding 
“there  is  no  diversity  of  citizen¬ 
ship  between  him  and  the  Chica-  ' 
go  Daily  News.” 

The  Daily  News  also  denies 
there  is  any  grounds  for  allega¬ 
tion  of  damage  to  the  Guild  and 
that  both  the  newspaper  and  | 
the  Guild  are  residents  of  : 
Illinois  and  accordingly  there  is 
no  federal  jurisdiction  in  the  : 
matter. 

The  Guild  contends  that  Mr.  1 
Sevic  was  “dismissed”  and  that  ! 
he  wants  to  keep  his  job,  charg-  [ 
ing  the  Daily  News  manage-  I 
ment  with  breach  of  contract  ‘ 
for  dismissal.  The  Guild  sought 
to  arbitrate  the  Sevic  matter, 
but  the  Guild  contract  does  not 
make  arbitration  mandatory  and 
the  management  declined  to 
arbitrate,  "rhe  court  is  asked  to 
order  reinstatement  of  Mr. 
Sevic  and  to  provide  compen- 1 
sation  for  any  loss  of  pay,  for 
severance  pay,  or  for  other 
damages. 

• 

Weeklies  to  De-Merge 

Denver,  Colo. 

Plans  to  separate  the  Littleto* 
Independent  and  the  Arapah^ 
Herald,  to  give  that  community 
two  weekly  newspapers  begin¬ 
ning  Feb.  7,  were  announc^  by 
Edwin  A.  Bemis,  publisher, 
and  Houston  Waring,  editor. 
The  Herald  will  be  published 
every  Tuesday  and  the  Ind^ 
pendent  each  Thursday.  The 
papers  merged  in  1918. 
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opportunity 


knocks  thrice 


Starting  with  the  May  issue  of 
Newspaper  Rates  &  Data,  and 
every  month  thereafter,  you'll 
get  3-way  eye-traffic  for  your 
Service-Ads  —  because  — (1 )—  the 
map  of  your  market,  and  (2) 
statistics  on  your  market,  will  be 
right  where  they  belong  — in 
SRDS  — with  (3)  your  regulor  list¬ 
ing  of  rates  and  data. 

This  gives  you  a  great  new 
opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tripled  eye-traffic  with 
your  Service-Ads  in  appropriate 
positions  near  your  market  data 
and  near  your  listing. 


Hearst  Paper 


40U  in  r^lan 
For  Sharing 
Of  Profits 


Fla. 

^  profit-sharing  plan  for  em- 
ployes  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  was  announced  this  week 
t)y  Nelson  Poynter,  editor  and 
GOVERNOR  of  Oregon— thafs  president,  and  Alvah  H.  Chap- 
newly  acquired  title  for  Elmo  nian  Jr.,  vicepresident  and 
E.  Smith,  46.  publisher  of  the  general  manager. 

John  Day  (Ore.)  Blue  Mountain  The  plan,  involving  all  450 
Eagle.  He  succeeded  to  the  of-  employes  of  the  newspaper,  was 

drawn  up  by  Times  directors 
with  C.R.F.  Wickendon  and  As¬ 
sociates  of  New  York  City  as 
consultants. 

The  plan  became  effective 
Dec.  31,  1955.  The  Times’  con- 
Chicago  tribution  to  the  fund  will  de- 
The  newsprint  supply  out-  pend  upon  its  profits  for  the 
for  Midwest  newspaper  year.  The  minimum  amount 
publishers  is  being  surveyed  for  will  be  5%  and  it  may  be  as 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  high  as  20%  of  net  profits  be- 
tion  and  newsprint  manufac-  fore  taxes.  (The  first  contribu- 
turers  supplying  the  area  by  a  tion  for  1955  amounted  to  7.5% 
research  team  from  the  Uni-  for  salaried  employes,  5.3% 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  for  hourly  rated  employes.) 

Philip  D.  Adler,  chairman  of  An  employe  will  receive  the 
the  association’s  newsprint  com-  entire  amount  of  his  credit 
mittee  and  publisher  of  the  on  retirement  at  age  65.  The 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Times,  said  beneficiary  of  a  deceased  mem- 
the  survey,  expected  to  take  ber  will  be  paid  the  full  amount 
several  months,  will  provide  an  of  the  member’s  credit, 
accurate  forecast  of  newsprint  A  member,  temporarily  or 
consumption  in  the  region  permanently  disabled  may,  if 
through  1960,  as  a  guide  to  he  wishes,  receive  payments 
daily  newspapers  in  contracting  from  the  fund  to  replace  lost 
for  their  individual  needs  and  earnings  during  any  period  of 
to  manufacturers  in  planning  unemployment.  Such  payments 
their  expansion  programs.  will  be  made  after  the  mem- 

Costs  of  the  survey  will  be  ber  has  received  his  full  bene- 
shared  by  publishers  and  manu-  fits  from  the  Times’  disability 
facturers  supplying  them.  insurance  program. 

If  a  member  resigns  or  is 
discharged  without  cause,  he 
will  receive  a  proportion  of  his 
account,  based  on  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  up  to  10  years.  Members 
with  10  or  more  years  service 
will  receive  the  entire  amount. 

A  member  discharged  for 
cause  will  receive  half  of  his 
account,  based  also  on  years 
of  service. 

Hourly-rated  member  em¬ 
ployes  only,  will  receive,  after 
two  years  of  plan  membership 
and  each  year  thereafter  a  cash 
payment  of  20%  of  his  account. 


NEWS-MAKER  is  William  F. 
Wright  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Sanford  (Me.)  Tribune.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Weekly  Press  Association 
at  Boston  meeting  recently. 


X'Kr^r  3The™  wi,l  Midve^t  Ne»,^int 

be  monthly  and  yearly  cash  Survey  Under  Way 
awards  totaling  $17,000,  with 
annual  grand  prizewinners  re¬ 
ceiving  “The  Chief”  trophies  or 
plaques.  Winning  monthly  en¬ 
tries  qualify  for  the  annual 
grand  prizes. 

There  are  four  categories  in 
which  monthly  and  annual 
prizes  will  be  given:  straight 
news,  features,  humorous  heads 
or  captions.  There  is  also  pro¬ 
vision  for  sports  news  stories, 
sports  features  and  sports  inter¬ 
pretive  stories  and  heads. 

“There  are  two  monthly 
prizes  of  $100  each  from  en¬ 
tries  submitted  in  each  division,” 

Mr.  Krueger  said.  “The  same 
goes  for  the  sports  department, 
where  all  categories  are  bunched 
in  a  single  competition. 

“The  annual  grand  prizes  in 
each  division  are :  First  prizes — 

$500;  second  prize — $300,  and 
third  prize — $200.” 

The  contest  began  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  Mr.  Krueger  revealed, 

and  since  then  monthly  winning  PoHceman  Wins 
entries  have  been  contained  in  __  nruk  t  ¥  ’U 
reports  sent  out  to  Hearst  pub-  for  Lioe 

lishers,  editors  and  staffs. 

Judges  are  Barry  Faris,  ^n  Erie  policeman 
Frank  Conniff,  Bob  Considine,  |2,000  verdict  for  libe 
E.  B.  Thompson  and  Albert  j^om  the  Erie  Dispat 
Armitage.  ^  Common  Pleas  ( 
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AP  Ready 
For  Election 
Year  Tests 

Coronado,  Calif. 

Newspapers  face  a  series  of 
challenges  in  this  political  year, 
speakers  warned  the  Califomia- 
Nevada  Associated  Press  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week. 

But  the  Associated  Press  is 
ready  to  meet  this  challenge 
with  a  clean,  hard-hitting  re¬ 
port  and  will  protect  its  great 
heritage  with  honest  reporting 
throughout,  declared  Ray 
Spangler,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune  and  an  AP 
director. 

For  the  general  policy  of  the 
AP  is  to  give  all  the  news  re¬ 
gardless  of  political  opinions  of 
the  individual  editors  of  its 
member  newspapers,  observed 
J.  R.  Knowland  Sr.,  publisher 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  and 
for  26  years  a  director. 

Mr.  Knowland,  father  of  U. 
S.  Senator  W.  R.  Knowland, 
described  the'  AP  organization 
as  “the  greatest  of  detective 
agencies”  in  that  every  desk 
man  on  its  member  papers  con¬ 
tinually  polices  its  wires  against 
prejudice  and  bias.  Any  out¬ 
croppings  that  may  develop  are 
soon  corrected,  he  emphasized. 

Robert  Cavagnaro  of  AP  said 
the  agency  is  continuing  the 
study  of  sending  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  stock  list  by  Tele¬ 
typesetter  wire. 

New  Officers 

Newly  elected  officers  are 
Harry  Millet,  Pafo  A  (to  (Calif.) 
Times,  chairman;  Charles  A. 
Storke,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  vicechairman  and 
Paul  Bodenhamer,  Redding 
(Calif.)  Record  -  Searchlight, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
won  two  first  and  two  honor¬ 
able  mentions  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  division  of  the  annual  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada  AP  photo  con¬ 
test.  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News 
entries  won  two  third  places 
and  two  mentions. 

The  “best  of  show”  picture 
award,  decided  by  member 
votes,  went  to  Neil  K.  Hulbert, 
Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt 
Times,  for  a  flood  scene. 

Bill  Hardy,  Petaluma 
(Calif.)  Argus-Courier,  won  a 
first  and  a  third  place  in  the 
“State”  division.  First  place 
awards,  with  metropolitan  win¬ 
ners  listed  first  a  state  second, 
follow : 

News:  Paul  Olsen,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner;  Mr.  Hulbert; 


OFFICERS  of  California-Nevad« 
Atsociafed  Prais:  Left  to  right — 
Paul  Bodenhamer,  Redding,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer;  Harry  Millet, 
Palo  Alto,  chairman;  and  Charles 
A.  Storke,  Santa  Barbara,  vice- 
chairman. 

feature:  Roger  M.  Coar,  Long 
Beach  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram;  Bill  Hardy,  Petaluma 
Argus-Courier ;  sports :  Matt 
Southhard,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Ken  Molino,  Son  Rafael 
Independent- Journal. 


Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

been  made.  These  names  need 
not  be  restricted  until  all  next- 
of-kin  have  received  the  official 
notification. 

Paragraph  5  further  states, 
“If  accidents  involve  military 
aircraft  which  crash  in  or  on 
the  border  of  cities  or  towns,  or 
cause  civilian  casualties  or  ap¬ 
preciable  damage  to  property 
(that  is,  if  there  has  been  a 
major  invasion  of  civilian  do¬ 
main),  the  names  and  addresses 
should  be  released  immediately 
on  identification.” 

An  important  section  of  para¬ 
graph  5  provides  that  the  press 
can  have  names  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  killed  in  highway  ac¬ 
cidents,  etc.  as  soon  as  the  ac¬ 
cident  victim  has  been  identi¬ 
fied. 

In  another  section  of  para¬ 
graph  5  it  is  pointed  out,  “If 
press  representatives  secure 
positive  identification  of  persons 
involved  in  a  military  accident 
from  non-military  sources,  mili¬ 
tary  confirmation  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  withheld 
until  next-of-kin  have  been 
officially  notified.” 

Although  I  believe  the  Air 
Force  policy  is  satisfactory,  the 
regulation  could  be  improved 
upon  in  this  manner:  All  names 
of  casualties  and  injured  be  re¬ 
leased  immediately  on  positive 
identification. 

If  such  a  policy  should  be 
adopted,  the  “four-hour  waiting 
clause”  would  be  dropped  and 
the  press  and  public  would  have 
the  names  within  minutes  of 
the  accident.  This  would  be  the 
most  humanitarian  method  as 
there  would  be  a  shorter  period 


of  time  until  the  wives  and  fam¬ 
ilies  of  military  personnel  would 
know  the  names  of  casualties. 

Leo  G.  Piper 
1/Lt.  USAF 
Nellis  AFB,  Nevada. 

• 

Negative  Approach 

To  THE  Editor:  Can  sports 
pictures  be  different? 

On  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post  we  feel  sports  pictures 
can  and  must  be  different  to 
attract  maximum  attention  and 
we  have  attempted  to  prove  it 
in  recent  months. 

We’ve  found  that  you  can 
use  a  negative  approach  on  a 
sports  picture  with  good  results. 

Here’s  what  we  mean: 

We  try  to  think  this  way — 
what  would  this  fellow,  as  a 
football  star  (or  any  other 
sport)  be  LEAST  LIKELY  do¬ 
ing  today?  Would  he  be  eating 
an  ice  cream  cone  in  full  uni¬ 
form?  Of  course  not. 

So  why  not  set  up  a  good 
photo  of  the  star  fullback  eat¬ 
ing  an  ice  cream  cone,  obviously 
enjoying  himself  after  practice? 

Someone  came  up  with  idea 
of  taking  baseball  terms  and 
expressions  literally  for  gag 
pictures.  For  instance,  catchers 
“hang  a  sign”  in  baseball 
parlance,  meaning  they  give  a 
pitcher  his  signal. 

So  we  shot  a  picture  of  a 
catcher  tacking  up  a  “Home 
Sweet  Home”  sign  in  the  dug- 
out.  Hanging  a  sign,  what?  We 
had  a  shot  of  a  player  stealthily 
sneaking  out  of  the  park  with 
a  base  under  his  arm.  Stealing 
a  base,  naturally! 

One  fellow,  in  jest,  suggested 
that  we  use  a  picture  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  coach  aiming  a  shotgun 
at  a  big  clock — the'  photo,  na¬ 
turally,  would  be  tagged  “He’s 
Going  To  Shoot  The  Works.” 

And  I’m  not  so  sure  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  a  good  idea! 

Warren  H.  Koon 
Sports  Editor, 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post 
(Please  resume  reading  page  3) 


-on  dtiDy, 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  colutnnhf, 
did  a  live  TV  commentary  whilt 
confined  to  an  iron  lung  to  help 
the  polio  fund  drive. 


New  Mexican  Collects 
Association  Prizes 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
won  nine  of  32  awards  in  the 
annual  New  Mexico  Press  As¬ 
sociation  contests. 

First-place  winners  in  the  E. 
H.  Shaffer  Memorial  Awards 
competition  included :  community 
service — Neil  Addington,  New 
Mexican ;  news  feature  — 
Frankie  McCarty,  Albuquerque 
Journal;  editorial — Alan  Pugh, 
Farmington  Times;  features  — 
Vic  Jameson,  Hobbs  News-Sun; 
spot  news — Neil  Addington. 

Kathryn  Morris,  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Hobbs 
News-Sun,  won  first  prizes  in 
both  the  news  and  feature  di¬ 
visions  of  the  photography  con¬ 
tests. 

The  New  Mexican  took  first, 
second  and  third  places  in  the 
daily  advertising  fields.  Tueum- 
cari  Daily  News  won  the  typo¬ 
graphy  award. 

• 

Patterson  Estate 
Denied  Tax  Refund 

Washington 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  has 
denied  a  refund  of  $633,814.88 


$257,000  Raised 
For  Children’s  Hospital 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Old 
Newsboys  have  just  wound  up 
their  annual  drive  for  crippled 
children.  The  total  raised  in 
various  benefit  games,  shows, 
etc.  was  $257,000.  The  entire 
amount  goes  direct  to  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital  for  the  care  of 
sick  and  ailing  children.  The 
Old  Newsboys  have  now  turned 
over  $2,250,000  since  1933. 

As  a  result.  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital  is  about  to  break  ground 
for  a  $4,500,000  addition. 


in  taxes  paid  on  the  $17  million 
estate  of  the  late  Washington 
Times-Herald  publisher,  Elea¬ 
nor  M.  Patterson. 

Frank  C.  Waldrop  and  Will¬ 
iam  C.  Shelton,  executors  under 
Mrs.  Patterson’s  will,  conten¬ 
ded  that  $1,165,521.34  received 
as  income  on  the  gross  estate 
subsequent  to  Mrs.  Patterson’s 
death  in  1948,  should  have  been 
considered  for  tax  purposes  a 
part  of  the  gross  estate  avail¬ 
able  for  charitable  trusts  de¬ 
creed  by  the  will. 

The  Claims  Court  declared 
the  federal  taxes  properly  as¬ 
sessed  and  collected,  and  de¬ 
nied  the'  refund  petition. 
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Federal  Building  Rule 
On  Cameras  Relaxed 

Washington  erning  use  of  the  court  houses, 


An  enlightened  relaxation  of 
the  rule  governing  use  of  news 
cameras  in  federal  buildings 
may  result  from  a  hassle  be¬ 
tween  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette  and  Mail  and  local  of¬ 
ficials. 

GSA  doubts  that  the  issue 
will  be  raised  often.  But  it  did 
arise  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
where  the  two  dailies,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  Mail,  are  engaged 
in  a  running  dispute  with  the 
agency  controlling  federal 
buildings.  The  press  has  scored 
only  a  partial  victory:  building 
custodians  are  to  be  given  writ¬ 
ten  guides  for  use  in  applying 
the  rules,  with  instructions  to 
resolve  close  questions  in  favor 
of  free  pictorial  coverage. 

Left  Up  to  Judge 

But  GSA  holds  it  is  without 
authority  to  modify  a  court 
order.  It  cannot  offer  appellate 
assistance,  either;  if  there  is  a 
complaint  it  must  be  made  to 
the  judge,  himself,  it  has  been 
decreed. 

The  Charleston  story  began 
with  the  trial  of  Dorothy 
Kreuger  Smith,  daughter  of 
General  Kreugfer  —  a  homicide 
prosecution.  Judge  Ben  V. 
Moore  ordered  cameramen 
barred  not  only  from  the  court 
room  but  also  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  building.  The  Mail 
protested  this  edict.  GSA  de¬ 
clared  itself  out  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  the 
judge  is  absolute  in  the  field. 
The  newspaper  was  advised  to 
nuke  its  protest  to  Judge  Moore 
if  it  wished  to  proceed.  The 
mandate  stood. 

More  recently,  the  Gazette 
assigned  a  photographer  to  take 
pictures  of  the  lineup  at  the 
I  income  tax  returns  desk.  He 
was  ordered  by  the  building 
custodian  to  desist.  In  that  in¬ 
stance,  the  revenue  bureau  in¬ 
vited  the  newspaper  to  take  and 
publish  pictures. 

The  editorial  suggestion  in 
the  Feb.  1  edition  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  that  the  basic  law  in¬ 
volved  be  repealed,  gained  im¬ 
mediate  favorable  response 
from  the  Moss  Committee  on 
free  flow  of  federal  informa¬ 
tion. 

Law  Passed  in  1948 

The  statute.  Public  Law  566, 
became  effective  June  1,  1948. 
It  gave  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  authority  to  pass  “need¬ 
ful  rules  and  regulations”  gov- 

editor  &  publisher 


post  offices  and  other  federal 
possessions  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  One  year  later.  General 
Service  Administration  suc¬ 
ceeded  FWA.  The  rules  were 
rewritten  and  among  the  pro¬ 
visions  is: 

“Rule  No.  10.  Photography — 
Taking  photographs  for  com¬ 
mercial  or  publication  purposes 
within  (this)  property  is  pro¬ 
hibited  unlesss  prior  permission 
is  obtained.” 

A  footnote  indicated  such 
permission  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  building  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  custodian  in  charge. 

The  Moss  Committee  survey 
of  informational  practices  in¬ 
volved  a  questionnaire,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  federal  agencies, 
and  this  question  was  included: 
“Are  any  special  restrictions 
placed  upon  photographers  or 
newsreel  and  television  repre¬ 
sentatives?” 

General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  answered: 

“Photographs  of  stockpile 
locations  are  under  security 
control  in  the  interest  of  na¬ 
tional  defense.  Therefore,  per¬ 
mission  must  be  obtained,  and 
we'  request  the  submission  of 
the  photograph  for  clearance. 
The  purpose  is  not  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  pictures,  but  to 
prevent  unintentional  identifi¬ 
cation  of  stockpile  locations. 

“According  to  GSA  regula¬ 
tions,  photographers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  permission  to 
take  pictures  in  public  build¬ 
ings.  GSA  readily  grants  per¬ 
mission  subject  to  approval  of 
occupant  agencies  and  usually 
provides  electricians  to  help 
camera  crews  make  power  con¬ 
nections  for  television  and 
newsreel  cameramen.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  rule  is  helpful,  not 
restrictive.” 

New  Guide  Drafted 

Representative  Moss  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  an  enlightened  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  rule  is  expected 
of  superintendents  and  cus¬ 
todians  and  that  the  guides  now 
being  drawn  are  intended  to 
encourage  that  objective.  But 
the  Congressman  insists  this 
is  not  enough.  The  scope  of 
Public  Law  566  was  to  prevent 
structural  damage  to  building, 
such  as  happened  in  the  days 
when  use  of  heavy-spiked  cam¬ 
era  tripods  was  common,  es¬ 
pecially  for  newsreel  equip¬ 
ment.  He  has  told  GSA  there 
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SPECIAL  PRESS  PASS  issued  to  photoqraphers  to  cover  the  abortion 
death  trial  in  Philadelphia  was  this  mare  typewritten  piece  of  paper. 
(E  S  P,  Feb.  4,  page  II.) 


CANDID  EXPRESSION  of  praise  for  the  way  the  cameraman  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  and  made  interesting  photographs  was  voiced 
by  Judge  Vincent  A.  Carroll  after  completion  of  his  experiment  in 
trial  coverage.  Cameramen  who  worked  the  case  line  up:  Left  to 
right — Charles  Myers,  Daily  News;  Tony  Montone,  Bulletin;  and 
Frank  Johnston,  Inquirer. 


is  no  warrant  for  going  be¬ 
yond  the  court  room  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  judge  to  bar  cameras 
from  reporting  public  business. 

Congressman  Moss  has  asked 
to  be  furnished  a  draft  of  the 
proposed  “guides.”  Told  that 
custodians  will  be  advised  to 
consider,  in  each  application, 
whether  picture  taking  might 
interfere  with  orderly  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Congressman  said  the 
order  wouldn’t  go  far  e'nough 
and  might  be  used  by  an  agen¬ 
cy  head  to  “cover  up.” 

Ohio  Judge  Favors 
Lifting  of  Restriction 

Cleveland 

A  Cleveland  Common  Pleas 
Court  judge,  who  sent  a  city 
editor  to  jail  when  a  picture 
was  taken  in  his  courtroom, 
said  this  week  the  ban  on  pho¬ 
tographs  should  be  removed. 

Judge  Joseph  H.  Silbei-t  said 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  would 
have  to  rescind  its  rule  and 
the  American  Bar  Association 
would  have  to  amend  Canon  35 
of  its  code  of  judicial  ethics 
before  the  ban  could  be  lifted 
in  this  state. 

“I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
having  both  of  these  prohi¬ 
bitions  changed,”  Judge  Silbert 
said.  “New  cameras  are  being 
manufactured  which  would  not 
disturb  the  court  or  create  bed¬ 
lam. 

“I  feel  that  the  best  policy  is 


to  leave  this  question  in  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  trial  judge.  If  certain 
conditions  are  satisfied,  the 
newspapers  have  a  right  to 
take  pictures.  It  is  another  way 
of  presenting  and  covering  the 
news.” 

Judge  Silbert’s  remarks  were 
prompted  by  a  statement  by 
Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  of  Ohio, 
who  addressed  a  convention  of 
the  Ohio  Press  Photographers 
Association  in  Columbus  on 
Jan.  28. 

The  governor  predicted  that 
news  cameras  would  “in  my 
time”  win  access  to  courtrooms. 

In  playing  the  judge’s  re¬ 
marks,  the  Press  reprinted  the 
courtroom  photo  for  which  its 
city  editor,  Louis  Clifford,  went 
to  jail  on  a  contempt  convic¬ 
tion.  "Is  the  Judge  Exploding 
Canon  35?”  was  the  caption. 

• 

Advertisers’  School 

New  London,  Conn. 

The  fourth  free  course  in  ad¬ 
vertising  given  by  the  New 
London  Day  for  its  advertisers 
was  concluded  Feb.  8  with  a 
dinner  at  which  talks  were 
given  by  management  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Twenty  three  advertisers 
enrolled  for  the  five-week 
course  with  Retail  Advertising 
Manager  Lars  E.  Gustafson  as 
instructor. 
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before  our  final  judges,  the 
public  and  our  readers?  As  a 
profession  we  haven’t  done  a 
good  job  of  putting  our  own 
story  over.  We  have  sold  every¬ 
thing  else  except  the  great 
contribution  newspapers  have 
made  to  national  and  local  well 
being.  Newspapers  have  been 
too  much  on  the  defensive,  too 
apologetic,  if  you  please.  You 
can  hardly  go  to  a  newspaper 
meeting  or  hear  a  speech  on 
newspapers  without  much  of  the 
oratory  turning  around  the 
dangers  of  losing  the  cherished 
freedom. 

Right  to  Know 

We  convert  each  other,  who 
don’t  need  conversion,  but  we 
certainly  haven’t  gotten  over  to 
the  public  what  we’re  driving  at 
or  concerned  about.  Somehow, 
the  notion  prevails  that  news¬ 
papers  are  asking  some  special 
license  or  freedoms  or  privilege 
not  accorded  to  anyone  else. 
Still  lacking  is  full  recognition 
that  the  right  of  the  public  to 
know  is  the  very  basis  of  a  free 
democratic  system. 

If  the  public  once  understands 
it  is  its  own  right  to  know  that 
is  at  stake,  that  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  free  democracy  are 
involved,  then  there  will  be  no 
question  of  the  issue.  Remem- 
Iter,  a  good  newspaper  doing  its 
duty  will  never  win  a  popularity 
contest.  It  may  be  respected. 
But  popular,  no. 

Erosion  in  Field 

There  is  another  newspaper 
trend  that  makes  responsibility 
of  the  newspaper  a  more  impell¬ 
ing  topic  than  ever.  There  is  no 
good  served  in  backing  away 
from  it.  That  is  the  continuing 
erosion  in  the  newspaper  field. 
The  number  of  dailies,  year  by 
year,  has  diminished. 

Whether  it  is  healthy  from  a 
national  standpoint  or  not,  there 
it  is.  There  it  will  be.  Whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  the  sheer 
force  of  economic  pressures  is 
making  it  so.  All  the  theorists 
on  earth  can’t  change  such  a 
picture  except  by  reversal  of 
the  pressures  that  produced  it. 
Costs — labor,  distribution,  sky¬ 
rocketing  newsprint,  once  a 
cheap  and  plentiful  commodity, 
and  taxes — have  been  the  big 
factors. 

I  do  say  with  conviction  that 
by  and  large  most  newspapers 
have  accepted  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  go  along  with  a  one- 
newspaper  town  or  ownership. 
All  is  not  to  the  bad.  The 
medium  class  city  newspaper  is 


incomparably  better  in  every 
way  than  the  papers  used  to  be 
when  two  or  three  were  strug¬ 
gling  to  make  ends  meet. 

It  is  serious,  maybe,  but 
often  there  you  find  more  con¬ 
secration  and  devotion  to  civic 
and  community  building  than  in 
the  few  remaining  cities  with 
fiercely  competing  papers, 
striving  for  circulation  and  su¬ 
premacy. 

Another  trend  I  shall  men¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  question  of  an 
investigation  or  study  under  the 
auspices  of  a  newspaper — based 
organization,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  research  to  be  financed 
from  some  tax-free  foundation, 
of  irresponsible  charges  by  self- 
serving  politicians  of  a  “one 
party  press”. 

Happily,  and  I  use  the  word 
advisedly,  for  I  feel  strongly  on 
the  subject,  the  whole  question 
has  been  disposed  of.  After  a 
comprehensive  poll  of  publish¬ 
ers,  large  and  small,  the  verdict 
was  adverse. 

I  felt  such  a  proposal  was  a 
disservice  to  American  news¬ 
papers.  My  thinking  was  that  it 
repi'esented  something  utterly 
futile;  would  settle  nothing; 
political  demagogues  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  the  same  accusa¬ 
tions  whenever  it  served  their 
purpose,  as  they  have  a  peifect 
right  to  do,  because  this  is  free 
America. 

All  the  resolutions  and  probes 
on  earth  wouldn’t  put  integrity 
into  a  publisher  and/or  editor 
if  it  wasn’t  there  basically.  Just 
to  measure  the  news  content 
carried  and  not  the  editorial 
page  or  the  columnists  or  the 
commentators  would  have  made 
such  a  study  without  value. 

Free  Press  Outlook 

The  long-range  aspects  of 
free  speech  and  of  free  press 
are  not  too  happy.  A  totalitarian 
government  moves  first  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  right  of  the  people 
to  know  and  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  know  by  muzzling  the 
press.  The  bigger  government 
grows,  the  greater  the  threat. 

Here  in  our  own  United 
States  I  have  a  sneaking  feel¬ 
ing  a  return  to  hardboiled  re¬ 
porting  will  kick  open  more 
doors  to  governmental  secrecy 
than  all  the  congressional 
probes  or  all  the  speeches  of 
alarm  that  can  be  made. 

Truth  in  the  News 

I  return  to  my  original 
premise  that  newspapers  will 
be  more  effective  in  their  ap¬ 
peal  to  public  opinion  by  sti-es- 
sing  responsibility  of  the  press 
as  indivisible  from  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  Reducing  it 
down  to  simple  terms,  it  means 


truth  in  the  news.  Truth  in  the 
news  with  every  broad  and  full 
implication. 

Truth  in  the  news — but 
truth  tempered  with  mercy,  de¬ 
cency  and  humanness. 

Truth  in  the  news  —  truth 
that  means  not  being  con¬ 
trolled  or  unduly  influenced 
either  by  Big  Business,  Big 
Labor  or  Big  Government.  That 
last  is  becoming  the  more  im¬ 
portant. 

Truth  in  the  news — which  en¬ 
compasses  telling  fairly  and 
intelligently  what  the  news 
means,  the  background,  not  just 
parrot-like  recording. 

Truth  in  the  news — truth 
which  does  not  slavishly  follow 
either  a  party  line  or  an  eco¬ 
nomic  line  or  a  cult. 

Truth  in  the  news — which  can 
encompass  hatred  of  intolerance 
and  oppression  or  pushing  folks 
around.  Tell  the  facts. 

Truth  in  the  news — but  truth 
dedicated  to  high  ideals,  com¬ 
munity  service,  national  service, 
with  a  first  obligation  the  read¬ 
ers’  right  to  know. 

That’s  what  I  mean  by  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  press. 

This  I  believe. 

{Please  resume  reading  p.  12) 

• 

Hughes  Freed; 
Jury  Splits 

A  New  York  Federal  Court 
jury  this  week  acquitted  Paul 
H.  Hughes  of  two  counts  of 
perjury  and  failed  to  agree  on 
four  other  counts. 

Hughes  was  charged  with  ly¬ 
ing  under  oath  in  grand  jury 
te.stimony  about  executives  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  and  others.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  posing  an  an  investi¬ 
gator  for  Sen.  Joseph  R.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  submitting  false  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Senator 
to  the  new.spaper.  (E&P,  Feb. 
4,  page  13.) 

"rhe  jury  found  Hughes  not 
guilty  on  two  counts  which 
charged  he  had  lied  to  the 
grand  jury  in  describing  tele¬ 
phone  conversations  of  Post  of¬ 
ficials  in  which  the  finances  of 
Harvey  Matusow,  turnabout 
witness,  were  discussed.  'The 
jury  declared  itself  “hopelessly 
deadlocked”  on  two  other  counts 
involving  such  conversations 
and  on  two  counts  pertaining  to 
Hughes’  impersonation  of  a 
McCarthy  staff  member. 

A  Justice  Department  spokes¬ 
man  in  Washington  said  the 
government  is  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility  of  seek¬ 
ing  a  new  trial  on  the  four  un¬ 
decided  counts. 
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Chi  Defender 
Makes  Debut 
As  Daily  Tab 

Chicago 

First  issue  of  the  Daily  De¬ 
fender  made  its  debut  here 
Feb.  6,  climaxing  50  years  of 
seiwice  as  a  Negro  weekly 
newspaper.  The  tabloid  size 
paper  will  appear  Monday 
through  Thursday  mornings, 
selling  for  5c.  The  standard  si«  I 
Chicago  Defender  will  appear 
on  Friday  as  a  weekend  paper, 
at  15c. 

“Paper  Shortage  Hits  Daily," 
said  the  sub-banner  line  on  the 
first  issue  of  the  Daily  De¬ 
fender.  Inside,  the  paper  car¬ 
ried  a  story,  quoting  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  John  H.  Sengstacke,  as 
stating : 

“The  demand  for  advertising 
in  the  first  issues  of  the  De¬ 
fender  was  beyond  our  expec¬ 
tations  and  we  have  had  to  ac¬ 
commodate  our  advertisers  on  a 
first-come,  first-serve  basis.  We 
decided  to  limit  advertising 
copy  rather  than  deprive  our 
readers  of  news,  pictures  and  ; 
editorial  features.”  (The  first 
issue  totaled  28  pages). 

A  newspaperboy  dressed  in 
a  tri-cornered  hat  and  carrying 
a  town  crier’s  bell  delivered  the 
first  copy  of  the  new  daily  to 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley.  At  the 
same  time,  other  boys  delivered 
copies  to  other  city  and  county 
officials.  The  town  crier  idea 
will  be  carried  out  in  street 
sales  for  the  first  two  weeks.  , 
Initial  distribution  of  the  Daily  ^ 
Defender  was  announced  as 
100,000  copies.  j 

The  Daily  Defender  will  i 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  pic¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  providing  gen¬ 
eral  coverage  of  world  and 
local  events,  together  with  news 
of  Negro  community  life  served 
by  the  Defender  for  more  than  • 
50  years.  Complete  wire  service 
from  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Associated  Negro  Press, 
plus  Defender  Publications 
Service,  are  a  part  of  the  news 
gathering  force. 

The  new  paper  is  offering  all 
the  departments  of  a  standard 
size  newspaper,  plus  exclusive 
features  and  comics.  The  latter 
include  Roy  Rogers,  Ozark  Ike, 
Etta  Kett,  Donald  Duck,  Hen¬ 
ry,  and  the  Flop  Family.  Car¬ 
toon  panels  feature  Glamor 
Girls  and  Merrie  Menagerie. 
Also  included  are  a  daily  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  a  daily  horoscope, 
and  Bennett  Cerf’s  “Try  and 
Stop  Me,”  3  local  columns. 
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cold  spell  which  has  kept  this 
vital  lake  ice-bound. 

Mr.  Young  expressed  hopes 
that  this  year’s  full  quotas 
will  be  met  and  that  by  year- 
end  no  Crown  contract  holder 
will  be  short  on  tonnage. 

New  Sources  Tapped 

Belgian,  Austrian,  Polish  and, 
just  lately,  West  German 
sources  have  provided  tonnage. 
A  West  German  shipment  re¬ 
cently  reached  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News.  Harwood  Young, 
business  manager,  believes  this 
is  the  first  Coast  shipment  from 
that  source. 

Austria  has  been  a  leading 
source  of  additional  newsprint 
obtained  by  Coast  publishers 
within  recent  months.  One  pur¬ 
chaser  is  reported  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  more  than  1,000  tons. 

The  supplemental  sources  also 
have  included  coated-paper  pro¬ 
duction  that  originated  in  non¬ 
newsprint  mills.  At  least  one 
purchase  of  grey  market  paper 
was  found  to  be  unusable.  It 
was  described  as  suitable  for 
use  only  in  the  firecracker  fac¬ 
tories  of  Hong-Kong. 

Some  buyers  on  the  foreign 
market  said  they  have  found 
some  purchases  to  be  lacking 
in  tensile  strength.  Web  breaks 
are  multiplied,  in  some  instan¬ 
ces.  Other  European  paper  has 
been  found  to  meet  fully  the 
requirements  of  high-speed 
press  operation. 

Continuing  Squeeze  Seen 

A  few  shipments  have  been 
almost  without  identification 
as  to  source.  One  shipment  was 
carefully  rewrapped  in  fresh 
paper  and  without  a  trace  of 
origin.  Another  bore  only  a  few 
markings,  inside  the  roll.  The 
vague  markings  indicated  the 
po.ssibility  that  this  single 
shipment,  while  purchased  as 
a  free-Europe  product,  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  mill  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

Some  extra  tightening  was 
occasioned  when  publishers  with 
heavy  demand  and  short  in¬ 
ventories  borrowed  new’sprint 
and  then  rushed  out  to  obtain 
supplies  that  included  tonnage 
that  must  be  returned.  At  least 
one  publisher  now  has  provided 
for  known  personal  needs  and 
repaid  those  from  whom  he 
borrowed.  But  he  did  so  at  a 
cost  of  $215  a  ton. 

Asked  for  his  views  on  what 
the  future  holds,  Mr.  Punk 
said  he  is  fearful  that  many 
publishers  face  a  continuing 
squeeze  this  year. 


“Unfortunately  many  of 
those  hardest  hit  will  be  the 
smaller  publishers,”  he  added. 

“Unfortunately,  today  we  are 
again  in  a  newsprint  jam  just 
as  we  were  slightly  more  than 
a  decade  ago.  Fortunately,  to¬ 
day  we  can  expect  newsprint 
to  be  in  supply  again  in,  say, 
18  months.” 

Ad  Area  Debate 

Daily  publishers  waged  a  no¬ 
contest  debate  on  whether  re¬ 
tail  advertising  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  ABC  retail  trading 
areas.  Those  restricting  “legiti¬ 
mate  advertising  in  the  local 
field”  to  the  immediate  circula¬ 
tion  area  were  found  to  out¬ 
number  those  without  geogra¬ 
phical  restrictions  by  an  almost 
two  to  one  margin. 

A  running  debate  on  this  is¬ 
sue,  sharpened  by  spreading 
community  lines  and  by  the 
development  of  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  districts,  resolved  itself 
when  Chairman  Bishop  admit¬ 
ted  this  policy  was  a  matter 
for  decision  by  individual  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Mr.  Bishop  earlier  pointed  to 
the  PNI  policy  of  accepting 
legitimate  retail  advertising 
from  “everywhere.”  Any  other 
policy  is  based  on  pressure 
group  actions  that  restrains 
a  free  press,  he  maintained.  J. 
D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica  Outlook, 
retorted  that  “no  morals  were 
involved.” 

The  discussion  showed  the 
Palo  Alto  Times,  with  an  open 
field  policy  since  1919,  now  ac¬ 
cepts  some  15%  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  for  establishments  out¬ 
side  its  circulation  area.  The 
Redondo  Beach  Breeze  has 
shown  marked  growth  since  ac¬ 
cepting  ads  from  nearby  com¬ 
munities,  and  the  Chico  Enter¬ 
prise-Record  disregards  geog¬ 
raphy. 

The  Enterprise  view  is  that 
television  is  accepting  advertis¬ 
ing  from  wide  areas,  and  the 
newspaper  should  not  impose 
restrictions  on  itself,  explained 
A.W.  Bramwell,  publisher. 

Employe  Relations 

In  a  convention  message  on 
employe  relations,  Carroll  W. 
Parcher,  Gleyidale  News-Press, 
observed  that  the  publisher 
must  accept  the  duties  for  di¬ 
rection  but  each  employe  must 
accept  his  share  in  that  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

News-Press  methods  aiding 
in  the  promotion  of  employe 
relations  include  a  one-year  pin, 
with  a  diamond  added  for  each 
five  years  of  service;  birthday 
letters  from  the  publisher  and 
a  special  check  form  for  bonus 
awards. 


News-Press  employes  are  now 
voluntarily  signed  up  100  per 
cent  for  a  one-half  per  cent 
weekly  donation  to  charity. 

Community  relations  are  a 
must  as  the  day  of  a  compla¬ 
cent  newspaper  are  past,  Jo¬ 
seph  B.  Ridder,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-News,  said  in  another 
special  report.  Two  essentials 
of  community  promotions  are 
simplicity,  so  they  are  easily 
understood,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  control  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  he  suggested. 

Awards  Announced 

In  the  annual  awards  compe¬ 
titions,  the  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian  was  the  only  double 
winner  of  first  place  honors. 
The  Ridder-operated  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  San  Jose  News 
each  won  a  first  place. 

The  top  editorial  citation 
went  to  Beth  Murphy,  San  Cle¬ 
ment  Sun.  The  community  serv¬ 
ice  trophy  went  to  the  Vallejo 
News-Herald,  with  the  Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat  second 
and  honorable  mentions  to  the 
Newport  Harbor  News-Press 
and  Watsonville  Register-Paja- 
ronian. 

Other  first  place  awards,  with 
dailies  listed  first  and  weeklies 
second,  were: 

Front  Page:  Redding  Record- 
Searchlight;  Ingelwood  News- 
Advertiser;  Editorial  Page, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press, 
Montrose  Ledger;  Sports  Page, 
Bakersfield  Californian,  Maui 
(T.H.)  News  with  a  special 
award  for  outstanding  sports 
section  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Special  edition,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  Arroyo 
Grande  Valley  Herald-Record¬ 
er;  Promotion,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury,  Lafayette  Sun;  News 
Photo,  Santa  Monica  Outlook; 
Women’s  Page,  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegraph,  Los  Angeles 
Sentinel;  Typography,  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  Laguna  Beach 
South  Coast  News;  General 
Excellence,  San  Jose  News, 
Torrence  Herald. 


W.  N.  Hurlbut  Dies 

William  N.  Hurlbut,  widely 
known  merchant  of  newsprint, 
died  Feb.  4  in  his  66th  year. 
In  recent  years  he  was  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company. 

• 

On  Borrowed  Paper 

Grants  Pass,  Ore. 
The  weekend  papers,  begin- 
ing  Feb.  2,  of  the  Grants  Pass 
Daily  Courier  were  printed  on 
newsprint  borrowed  from  the 
Medford  Mail  Tribune, 


©httuarg 

Peyton  D.  Petty,  67,  former 
traffic  personnel  supervisor  for 
the  Associated  Press,  Feb.  2. 

*  *  * 

Waldo  J.  Stearns,  82,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Inwood 
(Iowa)  Herald  and  a  newspa¬ 
perman  for  60  years,  Jan.  23. 

*  «  « 

Eugene  M.  Lokey,  63,  for¬ 
mer  financial  writer  for  the' 
New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  more 
recently  an  executive  of  Cur- 
tiss-W right  Corp.,  Jan.  31. 

*  «  « 

Bartholomew  .A.  Lynch,  79, 
editorial  writer  for  the  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times  since  1935 
and  previously  with  other  Mid¬ 
western  newspapers,  Feb,  4. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Barker  Petrie,  55, 
formerly  with  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal,  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner  and 
the  old  New  York  World  and 
more  recently  an  insurance 
publicist,  Feb.  5. 

«  *  * 

Horace  R.  Harris,  65,  a  copy 
editor  on  the  New  York  Times 
for  more  than  25  years  until 
his  retirement  in  1954,  Feb.  4. 

*  *  « 

Clair  Kelly,  54,  former 
boxing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
American  and  sports  editor  of 
the  Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.) 
Courier,  Feb.  1. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  A.  Smallman,  73, 
Boston  Globe  reporter,  editor 
and  librarian,  who  organized 
and  directed  the  Globe’s  War 
Library,  Jan.  29. 

*  «  « 

Charles  E.  Jones,  44,  who 
resigned  last  Dec.  31  as  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
recently, 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carol  Louise  Marx, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Owatonna  (Minn.)  Photo  News, 
Jan.  .30. 

* 

W.  Blaine  Patton,  71,  sports 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
for  25  years  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1949,  Feb.  4. 

#  *  * 

John  Peebles  McClure,  62, 
copy  editor  on  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune  and  a 
member  of  the  paper’s  staff  for 
33  years,  Feb.  8, 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  Shoemaker 
Disbrow,  96,  co-publisher  of  the 
Oyster  Bay  (N.Y.)  Guardian, 
Feb.  6. 
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WILL  IKE  RUN? —  At  this  moment  in  his  talk  to  New  York  State  editors  Feb.  6,  Merriman  Smith,  UP  Whits 
House  reporter,  is  saying:  'I  don't  think  he  will."  At  the  table  (clockwise)  are  Paul  Tierney,  Long  Itltitd 
Star  Journal;  John  Hume,  Schenectady  Gazette;  Gil  Smith,  Utica  Press;  Doug  Clarke,  Newburgh  News;  Will¬ 
iam  Waters,  Ithaca  Journal;  Norris  Vagg,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle;  James  Stevens,  Binghamton 
Press;  and  Norman  Baker,  Nyack  Journal-News. 


Paper  Pinch 
Trims  News, 
Increases  It 

The  newsprint  pinch  is  mak¬ 
ing  little  newspapers  out  of  big 
ones  and  big  newspapers  out  of 
little  ones. 

Members  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  had  to  come  to  that 
conclusion  this  week  after 
listening  to  reports  at  their 
winter  meeting  in  New  York 
City. 

The  “big  squeeze”  problem 
was  bemoaned  by  some  editors 
whose  papers  have  been  shrunk 
down  to  size  for  60-inch  news¬ 
print  rolls. 

In  contrast,  it’s  on  the  papers 
that  have  expanded  from  eight 
to  nine  columns  that  editors 
are  again  experiencing  the  joys 
of  running  a  full  column  or 
more  of  news  on  inside  pages. 

N.  Y.  News  Campaign 

“Saving  Paper  Saves  Jobs” 
has  become  the  rallying  ci’y  of 
a  conservation  effort  among  the 
New  York  News  employes,  said 
W.  H.  (Tex)  James,  secretary. 
Union  officers  caught  on  quick¬ 
ly,  he  added.  They  are  working 
wholeheartedly  with  the  man¬ 
agement  in  an  effort  to  cut  into 
the  high  4%  wastage  record. 

The  average  daily  newshole 
on  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald 
Journal  is  now  about  103 
columns,  instead  of  112;  col¬ 
umns  are  narrower  (11.3  ems) 
and  pages  are  shorter,  reported 
Karl  McElroy,  managing  editor. 
Twenty-eight  pages  have  been 
trimmed  from  the  hefty  Sun¬ 
day  edition  in  carrying  through 
the  big  squeeze  seven  days  a 
week.  The  morning  companion, 
Post  Standard,  has  dropped  its 
puzzle  contest  which  had  been 
adding  20,000  to  the  Monday 
press  nm. 

On  the  Schenectady  Gazette, 


said  Editor  John  E.  N.  Hume 
Jr.,  they  found  a  saving  of  “a 
miserable  nine  tons  of  news¬ 
print”  after  running  66  fewer 
pages  and  125,0(X)  fewer  lines 
of  news.  Circulation  gains  ate 
up  the  tonnage. 

But,  Mr.  Hume  advised  fellow 
editors,  some  good  things  have 
been  learned;  such  as  elimina¬ 
tion  of  fraternal  group  pictures, 
dropping  of  questionable  fea¬ 
tures,  no  more  long  lists  of 
“among  those  present”  in  social 
items — all  done  without  squawks 
from  readers. 

9-CoIumn  Joys 

The  pleasures  of  nine-column 
format  were  described  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Courson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Rome  Daily  Sentinel, 
and  William  Waters,  editor  of 
the  Ithaca  Journal.  They  com¬ 
pared  notes  on  the  larger 
amount  of  news  run  in  fewer 
pages;  better-looking  makeup; 
reader  acceptance. 

In  their  two-day  session  the 
New  York  editors  discussed  in¬ 


formally  the  problems  of  sub¬ 
urban  coverage  and  news  sup¬ 
pression.  They  gave  an  atten¬ 
tive  hour  to  a  Utica  lawyer,  M. 
Francis  Malone,  who  ran  for 
surrogate  of  Oneida  County 
last  year  on  a  platform  of 
news  suppression.  He  promised 
to  protect  widows  and  children 
by  barring  the  publication  of 
details  in  wills. 

If  elected,  which  he  wasn’t, 
he  would  have  made  it  a  rule 
of  the  court  that  newspapers 
could  not  print  estate  informa¬ 
tion  if  the  wills  were  marked 
“not  for  publication.”  Giving 
out  data  on  bequests,  he  ar¬ 
gued,  only  provided  fodder  for 
con  men’s  sucker  lists,  kid¬ 
napers  and  stock  peddlers. 

Editors  attacked  his  proposi¬ 
tion  from  all  angles  but  Mr. 
Malone  stuck  by  his  guns,  in¬ 
sisting  that  a  judge  can  make 
such  a  court  rule. 

At  a  later  session  the  editors 
heard  a  lengthy  dissertation  on 
Canon  20  by  Cloyd  Laporte, 
new  president  of  the  State  Bar. 
His  theme  was  that  the  lawyers 
were  merely  trying  to  clean 
their  own  house. 

The  editors  voted  to  make  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  project  in 
August.  President  T.  R.  Sunde, 
New  York  News,  and  Vice- 
president  Charles  A.  King  III, 
U  tiea  Observer-Dispatch,  will 
make  the  arrangements. 

• 

Aviation  Award 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

ment  at  least  with  its  acquie¬ 
scence. 

Peron  resides  now  at  the 
Washington  Hotel  in  the  city  ^ 
of  Colon  just  outside  of  the 
Caribbean  end  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  hotel  is  owned  by  the 
U.  S.  government — technically, 
it  is  owned  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  an  agency  of 
the  U.  S.  government  which 
operates  the  canal.  The  mayor 
of  that  city  is  reported  to  be 
a  close  friend  of  Peron’s. 

Has  the  U.  S.  government 
slept  with  Peron  so  long  that  it 
doesn’t  know  how  to  get  out  of  . 
the  same  bed  ?  Or,  are  we  afraid 
of  upsetting  our  relations  with 
Panama  ? 

We  gave  help  to  the  forces  of  I 
freedom  in  ousting  Communism 
from  Guatemala.  How  about  do¬ 
ing  something  to  oust  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  fascism  from  this  hemis¬ 
phere,  particularly  since  the  • 
people  of  Argentina  had  the 
guts  to  oust  him  from  their  own 
country  ? 

• 

New  Sunday  Paper 
For  Westchester 

A  five-column  format  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  for  northern 
Westchester  County,  called  Sms 
Day,  is  scheduled  to  make  its 
bow  on  newsstands  March  li¬ 
lt  will  be  published  by  Patent 
Press,  Inc.,  of  which  Carll 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

James  W.  Blackburn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 
CliCerd  Marehall  Tribune  Tower  W.  R.  Twining 

Washington  Bldg.  Delaware  7-275S-6  111  Sutter  St. 

Sterling  3-4341-2  Exbrook  2-5371-2 


Ogden  R.  Reid,  president  and 

editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tucker  Jr.  is  president. 
Tribune,  received  the  16th  an-  A  staff  of  30  persons  has 
nual  Frank  M.  Hawks  Mem-  been  asseinbled  to  produce  the 
orial  Award  from  American  paper,  which  will  feature  local 
Legion  Air  Service  Post  501.  coverage. 
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TV  Camera 
Setup  Shown 
In  Courtroom 

Denver,  Colo. 

Justice  O.  Otto  Moore  wound 
up  the  special  Colorado  Su¬ 
preme  Court  hearing  into  the 
validity  of  Canon  35  as  a 
blanket  rule  of  the  court  this 
week  after  spending  the  last 
day  of  the  hearing  with  a  tele- 
nsion  monitor  on  the  bench. 

Six  of  the  seven  justices  who 
will  pass  on  whether  to  keep, 
abandon  or  alter  the  1953  rule 
adopting  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  canons  of  judicial  and 
professional  ethics  witnessed 
part  of  the  television  demon¬ 
stration.  None  of  the  justices 
offered  any  comment. 

The  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  has  asked 
that  the  court  consider  the 
question  of  permitting  news 
photography  apart  from  that  of 
permitting  radio  and  television 
broadcasting.  (E  &  P,  Feb.  4, 
page  11.) 

For  the  television  phase  of 
the  demonstration,  members  of 
the  Denver  Area  Radio  and 
Television  Association  built  a 
booth  for  cameras  in  the  court 
cloakroom  and  put  up  a  wooden 
partition  with  two  openings  in 
the  front.  Through  these  par¬ 
titions  protruded  lenses  of  a 
live  television  camera  and  a 
sound-on-film  camera,  like  guns 
through  a  pillbox.  They  were 
about  30  to  40  feet  from  the 
judges’  bench. 

Richard  Schmidt,  Denver  at¬ 
torney  representing  the  broad¬ 
casters  association,  showed 
Justice  Moore  a  cutoff  switch 
which  was  placed  in  a  drawer 
at  the  bench  and  which  could, 
he  said,  be  used  during  a  trial, 
if  a  judge  wished,  to  halt  both 
audio  and  visual  transmission. 

Minority  Rule 

Two  Denver  attorneys  asked 
the  court  to  abandon  all  of  the 
canons — not  just  Canon  35 — on 
the  grounds  that  ABA  repre¬ 
sents  a  minority  of  lawyers  and 
is  trying  to  dictate  to  the 
courts. 

The  plea  was  made  by 
Charles  T.  Mahoney,  a  criminal 
lawyer,  and  Philip  Hombein, 
labor  specialist. 

“No  association  has  a  right 
to  dictate  to  the  court  what  its 
qualifications  or  conduct  on  the 
bench  should  be,”  said  Mr. 
Hombein.  “That  is  a  matter 
for  the  sovereign — the  people.” 

“The  trouble  with  lawyers  is 
that  they  have  lost  track  of 


what  they  owe  to  the  people,” 
said  Mr.  Mahoney.  “Many 
lawyers  have  the  idea  the 
courts  are  theirs.  The  courts 
don’t  belong  to  the  lawyers, 
they  belong  to  the  people.” 

He  said  ABA  membership 
represents  only  24%  of  the 
profession — 53,000  members  out 
of  220,000  lawyers. 

A.  T.  Burch,  associate  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
appeared  as  a  representative 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors*  Committee 
on  the  Freedom  of  Information. 

Justice  Moore  asked  him  if 
he  agreed  with  the  suggestion 
contained  in  a  brief  submitted 
by  Elisha  Hanson  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  that  the  Colo¬ 
rado  court  withhold  taking  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  rule  until  a  joint 


committee  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  the  bar  association  had 
completed  work  on  proposed 
revision  of  Canon  35. 

Mr.  Burch  said  he  disagreed. 
He  said  he  was  “disappointed” 
that  the  joint  committee  had 
failed  to  show  much  in  the  way 
of  “tangible  results.” 

• 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Adler,  89, 
Of  Publishing  Family 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  Adler,  89, 
mother  of  the  late  Maj.  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  died  Feb.  6 
in  New  York  City  after  a  long 
illness. 

Mrs.  Adler,  the  former  Ada 
Ochs,  was  a  sister  of  the  late 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 
P.O.  Box  81S2,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


I  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  A  83  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  eonfldential  i>ersonaI- 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michisan. 


WE  NEGOTIATE— APPRAISE 
Because  of  our  lontt  and  varied  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Califomla-Arizona 
newspaper  fields,  we  serve  in  nego- 
tiating  the  sale,  appraisal  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  many  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties,  large  and  small. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  St.  Riverside,  California 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
I  Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 
!  HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

<  2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

I  WILL  CAREFTJLLY  and  quietly  sur¬ 
vey  sale  possibilities  for  your  daily 
or  weekly.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
1  COMPANY.  601  Ga.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg..  Atlanta.  Georgia. 


1  A  ★  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30 
.  years’  experience  in  the  West.  Stypes. 

;  Rountree  A  Co..  626  Market  St.,  San 
i  Francisco  5,  California. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10160  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Legal  Notice 


PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  Annrial  Meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  A  Publisher 
Company,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700  Times 
Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  86, 
N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.,  on  Wednesday. 
February  16,  1966,  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  legally  come 
before  the  meeting. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 
January  28.  1966.  Secretary 


Publications  For  Sale 


TWO  WEEKLIES  without  planU, 
$6,000 — $6,000  each.  Exclusive  county 
seat  weeklies  at  $16,000  and  $66,000. 
Publishers  Service.  P.  O.  Box  8132, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 

READY  NOW.  New  Newsi>aper  Cata¬ 
logue  #129.  Also  new  Job  Shop 
Catalogue  #180.  Either  or  both.  May 

Brothers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 

OUR  NEW  Bulletin  of  ideal  buys  in 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  is  now 
being  mailed.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Associates.  4968  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave..  Los  Angeles  29.  Cal, _ 

ONE  OF  California's  finest  semi- 
weekly  newspapers  with  an  outstand¬ 
ing  record  of  growth  and  stability. 
Opportunities  unlimited.  Requires  at 
least  $76,000  for  cash  downpayment. 
Broker,  Box  618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
THIS  Michigan  county-seat  weekly 
will  reward  a  full-time  publisher. 
Grossing  $20,000,  growing.  Town  of 
2.600.  $8,600  down  handles.  The 

DIAL  Agency,  640  W.  Willis.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

CHANCE  OP  A  UFETIME 
THIS  magazine  is  leader  in  the  world 
in  its  field.  Owners  wanf  retirement. 
Will  sell  for  $226,000  cash.  Has  tre¬ 
mendous  potential.  Forty  years  of 
successful  operation. 

J.  R.  GABBFJIT 

3937  Orange,  Riverside,  California 
KANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY— 
Fine  plant ;  Price  of  $16,600  includes 
year's  newsprint.  Around  $7,000  re¬ 
quired  down  in  cash.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

SMALL  New  England  Weekly  and 
good  job  shop.  Swell  chance  for 
printer.  Gross  $24,000,  and  increasing. 
Box  630,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  wanted  by 
experienced  man-wife  team  in  $40,000 
gross  bracket.  Consider  lease  with 
option  to  buy.  Reply  Box  207,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  good  references, 
ready  pay  up  to  $30,000  down  on  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly  or  ^are  small  daily. 
Southwest  or  northwest.  Box  631,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  8 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
^neseo,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Consultants 


CORRRESPONDENCE  invited  on  all 
phases  of  Classified  Advertising. 
PUBLISHERS  ASSOaATES 
226  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1. 


Job  Printing 


WEEKUES 

MONTHLIES 

CTRCULARS 

New  Jersey  printer,  specializing  in 
tabloids,  has  open  time  and  newsprint. 
Modern  Union  plant.  Short  runs.  Low 
prices.  Box  637,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Syndicates  -  Features 


TV  and  RADIO  COLUMN.  Once  or 
twice  a  week,  by  established  metiw 
politan  columnist.  Two  trial  samples 
free.  After  that  one  dollar  a  column. 
Box  886.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  COLUMN,  witty,  provoca¬ 
tive,  once  or  twice  a  week  by  daily 
sports  editor.  $1  a  column.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  640,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GENERAL  WEEKLY  COLUMN.  Ex¬ 
perienced  columnist.  Provocative.  $1 
per  column.  IVee  sample.  Box  606, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 
661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  ORegon  6-7760 _ 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipnnent  Co„  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  Turn  Key"  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bjrwater  7684 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


TBLETYPESETTER  Operating  Unit 
Serial  #8672,  Standard  Perforator 
Serial  #3380,  Table  Serial  #184, 
SofTona  Hood,  Mat  Detector  and  three 
cartons  of  tape.  Cost  new  10  months 
ago  $6910.  Will  sell  for  $4600. 

South  Bay  Publishing  Co. 

88  —  14th  St. 

Hermosa  Beach,  California 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES,  Models  5,  8  (30  or  42 
em),  31  and  29  with  quadder.  Inter¬ 
type,  Mod.  B3SM,  42  em,  elec.  All  in 
A-I  condition.  Lino  and  Intertype 
maKS.,  new  or  used.  Exc.  lino  and  lud- 
low  mats,  late  faces.  Write  for  price 
list.  6  and  8  ft.  Steel  stones  with 
aalleys  and  overhead  slug  rack.  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  Mart,  Inc.,  633  Plymouth 
Ct.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. _ 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino¬ 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspa¬ 
per  Turtles — $76.50  to  $88.50.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


MATS 

CORONA  8  pt.  light  and  bold — 
8  228— $100. 

IDEAL  5%  pt.  light  and  bold — No. 
537— $100. 

METRO  14  pt.  medium  with  thin — 
14  186— $175. 

REXIAL  8  pt.  light  with  bold  unit 
font  No.  2268— $125. 

ALL  fonts  complete  guaranteed  A-1 
shai)e. 

Broker,  Box  728,  Tampa,  Florida. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE 

LINOTYPE  Model  14,  5  Magazines 
8-10-14-24-30.  Prints  36446. 
SOOTT  Press  with  Attached  folder 
ELLIOTT  Mailing  Machine  with 
Cabinet 

PAPER  Cutter — 2  Job  Presses 
S'TEREOTYPE  Equipment 
REAMER — 2  Saws 
2  SLUG  Cutters 
4  STONES — Type  Cases 
1  STEEL  STONE— Job  Folder 
4  Desks — Galleys 
FOLDER  8  pages 
BABCXDCK  Press — Newsprint 
SMALL  Stereotype 
1  STEEL  'IVpe  Case 
LEAD — Mats — Miterer 
PROOFING  Machine 
MEL'ITNG  POT — 2  Pig  Irons 
Assorted  TVpe 
Elmer  Denson 
3203  CThurchill  Dr. 

Phone  GR  64722  Austin,  Texas 


Newsprint 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C. 
Box  215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  lb  16%",  16%”.  17",  22%", 

24"  rolls.  Also  European  newsprint 
any  size  rolls  for  February,  March, 
April  delivery.  Brookman  Paper  Co., 
666  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  MOtt 

haven  6-6022.  Est.  1930. _ 

EUROPEAN  and  DOMESTIC 
Newsprint 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y. _ MU  6-6960 

WHY  CHASE  AROUND 
for  your  Newsprint 

winding  up  with  partial  shipments 
and  uncertain  delivery  dates 

ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

is  Starting  Regular  shipments  as  of 
February  1,  1966. 

STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
Large,  Half,  %  and  small  rolls. 
Suitable  Diameters. 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  T 
BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  46  St,  NY  JU  2-4830 ;  2-4174 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURUNGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  <X)RP. 

160  E.  36  St..  NYC  MU  6^8664 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT 


Rolls  and  Sheets 
Canadian,  American  or  European 
Immediate  or  monthly  Shipments 
Will  sell  to  Newspaper  Publishers  only 

Colonial  Enterprises  Limited 
1117  St.  Catherine  St.  W., 
Montreal.  Canada. 

MArquette  6801 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 

CANADA  PAPER  (X)RP. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-3200 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments. 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  NYC,  NY  MU.  6-6960 


Press  Room 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WIDTH;  2244"  cutoff;  new 
60  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
%  and  44  folder. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation  at 
MATTIA  PRESS.  BeileviUe,  N.  J. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

DUPLEX  8-page  flatbed.  Double  ac¬ 
tion.  AC  drive.  All  accessories.  Good 
condition.  Redlands  Daily  Facts,  Red- 
lands,  California. 

16-PAGE  HOE  PRESS  Unit,  con¬ 
densed  type,  off  web  1616  for  22^4 
cut-off. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

_ Stamford.  Conn. _ 

HOE  16  page  complete  with  Stereotype, 
Immediate  delivery.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Broker,  Box  728,  Tampa.  Florida 
PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40, 
60,  76,  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
HUBER-BODGMAN  2  revolution  press, 
4  roller,  bed  size  38  x  48"  with  grass¬ 
hopper  ahd/or  fly  delivery.  Now 
printing  8  col.  paper.  12  near  new 
steel  chases.  Motor:  6  HP  3  phase 
squirrel  cage.  9'  x  14'  overall. 
Mentges  newspaper  folder  4%  years 
old — 36  X  '48"  maximum  size  with  in¬ 
sert  table.  Box  636,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

Duplex  Tubulars 
Two  24  Page  Presses 

COMPLETELY  equipped  and  presently 
twinned.  Will  sell  separately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Has  good  stereotype  equipment 
Priced  at  $35,000. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 
GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
16  Arch  Units  —  3  Prs.  Fldrs. 

23  9/16"  —  AC  —  Mfd.  1929-32 
Low  Substructure  with  roll  stands 
6  Units  Now  Available 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4590 
SEYBOLD  Power  Cutter  61  in  perfect 
shape  (in  Florida)  $1900.  Broker,  Box 
728,  Tampa.  Florida. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


FLAT  BED  PRESSES 

TWO  8-page  Goss  Comets,  complete 
with  AC  drive  and  all  accessories. 
Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS  8-Pago  Deck  for  Goss  2-plate 
wide  press  with  20"  column.  Grorge 
C,  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


HOE  COLOR  PRESS 


FOR  Comics  &  Circulars 
21%"  cutoff ;  plates 
30"  WIDE  web  2  plates  wide 
GE  MOTOR  drive  AC 
STEREOTYPE  machinery 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17 


MUL’nLITH  14  X  20  complete  like 
new.  Extras.  Broker,  Box  728,  Tampa, 
Florida. _ 

SCOTT  ROTARY  PRESS 

consisting  of  six  straightline  units, 
two  lower  formers,  two  upper  balloon 
formers,  one  color  fountain,  (single 
page),  Jones  web  tension  controls, 
98  pages  collect.  General  Electric  A.C. 
Drive  including  100  H.P.  and  one  60 
H.P.  motor  plus  smaller  threading 
motors.  Two  of  the  units  were  pur¬ 
chased  new  in  1961.  Press  can  be 
shown  in  daily  operation  doing  top 
grade  work.  Stereotype  equipment  not 
included. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  Inc. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Chicago  13,  Illinois. 


24  PAGE  TUBULAR 

Goss  Dekatube  New  1952 

Balloon  Former,  Color  Fountains.  AC 
motor  and  complete  vacuum  back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

_ Stereotype _ 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  size  30  x  46.  no  rack  above  the 
table.  Cylinders  9"  diameter,  6  H.P. 
Chain  Drive  Motor,  Not  a  giant  but  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
service. 

Sec  it  on  our  floor 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  hydraulic 
mat  molding  press,  direct  pressure, 

table  size  26  x  32",  800  ton  pressure, 
for  front  oiieration  only  equipped  with 
Crocker-Wheeler  3  phase.  220  volt 
electrical  equipment,  further  equipped 
with  vacuum  plate  attachment  with 

pump  and  motor ;  complete  with  1 
Gardner  Denver  3  h.p.  Compressor. 
New  machine  condition  $7,600.00 

1  SEYBOLD  60"  20th  Century  model 
paper  cutter  serial  #3682  equipped 

with  3  h.p.  Universal  motor,  knives, 
motor  brackets,  safety  guards,  etc. 
$1,600.00 

1  SHERIDAN  model  40"  power  paper 
cutter  serial  #1241  complete  with  back 
gauge  flexible  band  rule  and  standard 
equipment,  arranged  for  belt  drive 
10  lin.  ft.  2%"  double  leather  belt, 
30  amp.  safety  switch.  1  extra  knife 
good  condition  $600.00 

NATIONAL  PRIN’nNG  & 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

2142-60  BLUE  ISLAND  AVE. 
CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 
PHONE;  CANAL  6-6466 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPM^ig' 

_ Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machw 
for  21% "  cut-off  press.  George  c. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 

CHASES  for  22%  cutoff  StereotzM 
complete  with  bars,  etc.  Like  new  u 
left.  Broker.  Box  728,  Tampa.  Floriil. 
ALL  SIZE  metal  pots  with  pamga 
Kemp,  electric,  gas,  (^rge  C.  (h. 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
DUPLEX  Curved  Casting  Box  iju 
cutoff  water  cooled.  $275.  Broker  Bm 
728,  Tampa,  Florida.  ’ 


Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED:  Pony  Autopiate  for  22%* 
cut  off.  Must  have  vacuum  box  iM 
cooling  arch.  Also.  Used,  but  in  goot 
condition,  mat  roller,  should  be  at  leak 
SO  by  45"  table.  Roller  should  be  tea 
inches  or  larger.  Reply  to  C.  L 
LeClair,  Berkshire  Eagle.  PittsfleU, 
Mass. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4tM 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Gm 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  wb«  ^ 
available. — Norther*'  Machine  Worb,  H 

323  N.  4th  St.,  Phfla.  6,  Pa^ _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Eqnip- 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVM 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T, 

WANTED — 16  or  24  page  used  Botary 
press  complete  with  stereo  eqnipmat 
Write  Herman  Stevens,  c/o  The  DaHy 
Banner.  Cambridge,  Maryland. _  ; 

WANTED:  24-page  Rotary,  semi,  t 
plate  wide,  21-%  or  22-%  cnt^ 

A.  C.,  with  Stereo  equipment.  Box  til. 
Editor  tc  Publisher. 


BALLOON  former  for  Duplex  Tubnlar 
decker-type  press.  The  BrownsviUt 
(Texas)  Herald. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kan¬ 
sas  Cnty  6,  Mo. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rales  Cach  CensecuHve 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  witb 
order)  4  times  ®  454  P<r  lint  kcIi  [ 
insertion;  3  times  ®  504;  2  ®  554; 

1  ®  654-  Add  154  for  Box  Senritt. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  <S  904  per  line  each  inserties; 

3  times  @  954  ;  2  times  ®  $1.00;  . 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154  * 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviatioal 
Udd  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  e 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Timet 

Times 

Times 

Tines 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

i  Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  3«.  K.  Y- 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  11,  1956 
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MArHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Duplay  Advertuing 

PLEASE  NOTE 

OUR  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  East  42  St. 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
oxford  7-4590 

AN 

OPPORTUNITY 

For  one  of  the 

BEST 

RETAIL  MEN 

in  the  Nation. 

HELP  WANTED 


Adminutrative 


ACCOUNTANT,  experienced  in  news¬ 
paper  bookkeeping.  Must  have  good 
references  on  abilities,  character,  dis¬ 
cretion  and  honesty.  Preferable  with 
knowMge  of  basic  Spanish.  Write  to 

Box  420,  Editor  &  Ppbiisher, _ 

OPPORTUNITY  UNLIMITED— Want- 
(d  immediately,  cairable  editor-adver¬ 
tising  man  to  take  complete  charge  of 
ssublished  Rural  newspaper— monthly 
pnblication  serving  REA  and  rural 
readers  in  South  Mississippi.  Work 
from  modem  plant  on  beautiful  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Gulf  Coast.  Salary,  commission, 
expenses.  We  want  a  go-sretter  to  take 
complete  charge.  This  is  just  one  of 
our  publications.  This  is  a  one-man  or 
HuslSind-Wife  proposition.  Write  or 
wire  TTie  Rural  News,  lSlS-28th  Ave- 

nne,  Gulfport,  Mississippi. _ 

WANTED :  Business  Manager  and 
Salesman,  old  established  commercial 
printing  business,  on  attractive  salary 
and  commission.  Write  Box  601,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


aTY  ORCULATION  MANAGER  for 
combination  Southern  newspaper  in 
city  over  126.000  population.  Must  be 
young,  enthusiastic,  promotion  minded 
and  able  to  inspire  District  Managers 
and  Carriers.  Would  consider  assistant 
city  manager  or  top  city  supervisor 
ready  to  move  up.  Send  complete  Infor¬ 
mation  including  salary  expected  and 
availability  to  Box  634,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 


GRCULATION  MAN.  12.000  daily. 
Capable  of  taking  full  charge  carrier 
and  mail  promotions  and  suptervise 
adult  solicitors.  Experience  minimum 
6  years.  Age  limit  35.  Starting  salary 
tl25  plus  bonuses.  Send  complete 
resume.  When  available.  Box  616. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  for  chart 
area  2.  Immediate  opening  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  40,000  employing  "Little 
Merchant"  plan.  Must  build  sound 
circulation  (without  premiums)  In 
competitive  situation.  In  first  letter 
give  complete  resume  and  references. 
Also  state  salary  expected.  Box  631. 
Editor  A  Publ  i shcr. 

"CIRCULATION  MANAGER" 
"Top  Flight" 

GROUP  OP  NATIONAL  PUBUCA- 
TIONS  has  opening  for  CAPABLE 
man  THOROUGHLY  FAMILIAR  ALL 
PHASES  CTRCULATION.  PRESENT 


HERE  is  a  rare  and  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  available  for  one  of  America's 
BEST  Retail  Advertising  Salesmen. 
This  opportunity  is  on  the  Retail 
Staff  of  one  of  the  Largest  7-day 
newspapers  in  America — now  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  expansion  program 
(Chart  Area  2). 

THIS  man  should  have  more 
than  a  flair  for  retailing — 
he  should  understand  it 
thoroughly  and  be  able  to 
talk  on  an  equal  level  with 
the  operating  heads  of  large 
department  and  specialty 
stores. 

WE  ARE  NOT  interested  in  a  man 
who  makes  layouts  and  sells  them  to 
retailers.  The  man  we  seek  must 
have  proven  ability  to  present  a 
newspaper  in  terms  of  benefits  to  top 
level  Retail  Accounts. 

THIS  Is  an  opportunity  in 
which  a  man  can  grow  and 
expand  as  fast  as  the  com¬ 
bination  of  his  native  abil¬ 
ity  and  circumstances  permit. 

NATURALLY,  this  is  not 
an  average  salary  job. 

IF  YOU  believe  you  can 
qualify,  write  fully.  Include 
complete  details:  experi¬ 
ence,  personal  data,  refer¬ 
ences.  Tell  why  you  merit 
an  across  the  desk  Inter¬ 
view  with  us. 

All  Replies  Will  be  Kept 
Confidential. 

Address  Box  527, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Opportunity  For 
National  Advertising 
Space  Salesman 
Chicago  Territory. 


CTRCULATION  DIRECTOR  IS  RE¬ 
TIRING. 


EASTERN  LOCATION 
SALARY  OPEN. 

SEND  RESUME  TO  BOX  613, 

editor  a  publisher 


SOUTHERN  DAILY,  Chart  Area 
•eekx  manager  with  Little  Merrhai 
«*^rience  and  promotional  abilit 
Mlary  plus  bonus.  Write  all  Box  60 
Mitor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — A  young  or  old  but  toui 
tackle  second  paper  situatio 
“0™east,  against  tremendous  ode 
pay.  good  support,  good  tow 
Box  636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  METROPOLITAN  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  an  experienced  Space  Salesman 
in  its  Chicago  office. 

Prefer  Man  32  to  40  years  of  age. 
Food  experience  helpful  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  I^me  traveling. 

SALARY  and  Expenses  plus  other 
employee  benefits. 

WRITE  in  Confidence  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  personal  data, 
references  and  etc. 

Box  628,  {iditor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALES¬ 
MAN  for  large,  growing.  Chart  Area 
2  weekly.  One-man  department  with 
part-time  reporting  duties  needs  a 
producer.  Give  education,  experience, 
references,  salary  needs.  Box  637, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  February 


11, 


1956 


HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertuing 


EXPERIENCED  ad  salesman.  Capable 
of  writing  own  copy  and  making  own 
layouts.  Permanent  position  on  after¬ 
noon  daily,  13,000  circulation.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  right  man.  Write 
giving  full  particulars  to  J.  W.  Gen¬ 
try,  Business  Manager.  The  Daily 
Progress,  Charlottesville.  Virginia. 
NEED  Experienced  Display  Salesman 
at  once  who  can  handle  key  accounts 
in  all  classifications.  Write  all  in  Air 
Mail  Special  Delivery  letter  to  E.  A. 
Schafer,  Advertising  Director,  Meridian 
(Mississippi)  Star. _ 


OUTSTANDING 

OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  energetic  young  man  with  ideas 
and  the  ability  to  lay  out  and  sell 
advertising.  Opening  is  on  large  ABC 
weekly  near  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
has  excellent  future.  Box  647,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  medium  Eastern  daily.  Prefer  man 
in  thirties  with  experience  in  handling 
advertising  staff.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter.  All  replies  in  strictest 
confidence.  Write  Box  630,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

AD  MAN-EDUCATED  TO  TB^kCTI 
advertising,  public  relations  at  growing 
midwest  university.  M.A.  plus  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  IVll  resume  requested, 
including  references.  Box  620,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
PERMANENT  position  in  department 
for  thoroughly  experienced  man.  age 
26  to  40  to  work  with  advertising 
manager  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  promotion.  Evening 
daily  in  growing  community  of  32,000. 
Mail  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  L.  W.  Staffler.  The  Register-Star- 
News,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

EASTERN  New  York  weekly.  6000 
circulation,  has  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  Advertising  Manager.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Chatham  CJourier, 
(Thatham,  New  York. 

^ECIAL~ EbmOi^ Vfen  for  Golden 
Jubilee.  Contact  Advertising  Director, 
Gary  Post  Tribune,  Gary,  Indiana. 
STAFF  EXPANSION  creates  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  aggressive  young 
d'splay  salesman  with  at  least  two 
years’  experience.  Permanent  position 
on  solid,  growing  East  Bay  daily.  Best 
living,  working  condit'ons.  Excellent 
salary,  liberal  monthly  bonus  plan. 
Write  full  details  first  letter  to  R. 
Roger  Reeve.  Advertising  Director. 
'THE  POST-DISPATCH,  Pittsburg. 
California. 

TWO  DISPI.AY  Advertising  positions 
on  combination  daily.  Circulation  66.- 
000.  Permanent.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  men  with  at  least  2  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Above  average  salary  plus 
attractive  Imnus  on  quota.  Sam  Behar. 
Retail  Advertis'ng  Manager,  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

WANTED  Sales  Assistant  with  some 
experience.  Ciiicago  office  newspaper, 
radio.  TV  representatives.  Please  give 
details.  Box  640,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Clat»ified  AdvertMng _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING  SALES¬ 
MAN  needed  for  aggressive  growing 
17,400  circulation  evening  paper.  Must 
be  experienced,  imaginative  and  wilt¬ 
ing  to  work.  Excellent  pay.  Give  full 
information  experience,  references. 
Write  E.  W.  Rice,  Redwood  City 
Tribune,  Box  631,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  fklitor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  conditions,  ^x  660, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITORS— Birch  can  often 
be  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who 
really  desires  newspaper  work  and  will 
relocate.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St..  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


A  (X)MPETENT  news^perman  who 
knows  about  farming,  likes  farm  peo¬ 
ple  and  can  specialize  in  writing  and 
editing  a  newspaper  farm  department 
has  an  excellent  position  awaiting  him 
with  a  live-wire  Illinois  daily.  Fine 
opportunity,  salary  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  right  man,  who  can 
tackle  the  challenge  of  building  up  a 
farm  department.  Write  Box  620,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher,  giving  full  details 
of  training,  experience,  background. 
Require  personal  interview. 


REPORTERS — The  young  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  move  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small 
daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Birch 
help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  Accent 
on  sports,  for  fast-paced  Wisconsin 
daily.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Ebep^ite  clippings,  personal  data, 
phone  number,  ^x  613,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

CUB  REPORTERS— If  you  really  want 
to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are 
willing  to  relocate,  let  us  help  yon. 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. _ 

MAN  with  some  reporting  experience 
who  wants  to  break  into  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising.  You’ll  write  ads,  bulletins, 
feature  articles.  Give  us  your  back¬ 
ground  in  letter.  Include  your  salary 
estimate.  Chart  Area  7.  Box  646,  Edl- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

COPY  (THIEF  for  Sunday  Roto  Maga¬ 
zine  in  (Thart  area  6.  Prefer  woman 
in  20’s  for  this  interesting  editing 
job.  Send  full  details  in  first  letter 
to  Box  627,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN.  Prefer  one  experienced 
on  smaller  Midwest  daily.  389k  hour 
week,  $114.60  per  week  nights.  Write 
personnel  department,  Rockford  Mom- 
ing  Star,  Rockford.  Illinois. _ 

EDITOR,  all-around  weekly  man  for 
live  weekly  in  mid-South,  $90  week. 
Box  616,  Mitor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR  —  UNION 
NEWSPAPER 


JOB  requires  some  travel  over  large 
area,  heavy  corresi)ondence  in  gather 
ing,  writing,  editing,  makeup,  etc., 
for  8-page  adless  monthly  tabloid. 
MUST  be  able  to  mix  with  members 
in  homes,  on  streets,  in  meeting  halls, 
on  picket  lines,  etc.,  to  "sell’’  self  as 
well  as  newspaper.  Camera,  darkroom 
experience  helpful,  but  not  essential. 

SHOULD  be  energetic,  resourceful  and 
determined  to  put  out  best  labor  paper 
in  existence,  inspired  by  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  help  the  men  and  women  who 
turn  the  wheels  of  industry. 

STAR'CTNG  SALARY  $6,000.  Give 
pertinent  information  and  samples  of 
work  if  available  (will  return  if  re¬ 
quested).  References  required.  P.  O. 
Box  271,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  (X)PY  EDI’TOR 

for  one  of  leading  papers  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Both  day  and  night  opportunities. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and 
background  and  salary  expected.  All 
replies  held  confidential  and  acknowl¬ 
edge.  Box  628.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  pro¬ 
gressive,  growing  daily.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Prefer  man  from 
small  daily.  Write  quaiifications  fully, 
or  call  for  interview.  Ann  Arbor 
(Michigan)  News. _ 

NEWS  BUREAU  of  large  insurance 
company  wants  young  man,  college 
graduate,  journalism  major  (no  ez- 
per'enco  necessary),  or  English  major 
with  one  year’s  newspaper  experience. 
An  advancement  opportunity  at  the 
beginning  level.  Write:  Personnel  De¬ 
partment,  Aetna  Life  Affiliated  Com¬ 
panies,  Hartford  16,  Connecticut. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Salesmen 


HELP  WANTED 
Various  Departments 


ONE  OP  MIDWEST’S  best  small 
dailies  vrants  in  its  clean,  modern, 
busy  newsroom  a  young;  woman  seek¬ 
ing  a  professional  opportunity.  She 
will  write  features  and  women’s  news, 
earning  merit  raises  and  advancement 
in  accord  with  initiative,  diligence  and 
ability.  Ideal  working  conditions,  prog¬ 
ressive  management,  pleasant,  growing 
community.  Write  details  of  back¬ 
ground,  training  and  experience  to 
Box  804,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  for  city  hall  beat  on 
local-emphasis  paper,  12,600  circula¬ 
tion,  in  growing  Big  10  university 
town.  Good  working  conditions,  com¬ 
pany-participation  insurance  program, 
paid  vacations.  Prefer  some  experience 
on  police,  government  beat.  Write  full 
resume  to  Marjorie  Smith,  Herald- 
Telephone,  Bloomingrton,  Indiana.  _ 

REPORTER;  80  to  86  years  old, 
thoroughly  seasoned  in  all  phases  of 
news  gathering,  writing.  One  who  can 
get  and  write  a  financial  story  one 
minute  and  an  analytical  crime  expose 
the  next.  Job  will  not  last  for  one 
who  can’t  do  this,  so  don’t  apply  if 
there  is  a  doubt  in  your  mind.  If 
you  think  you  can  fill  ^is  spot  in  the 
Midwest  Chart  Area  Six,  Industrial 
City,  send  complete  particulars.  Box 
621,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — Unusual  opportunity  for 
young  man  in  growing  organization. 
Prefer  applicant  with  one  to  three 
years  actual  experience.  Reasonable 
pay  and  advancement  assured.  Air 
Mail  full  details  background  to;  Edi¬ 
tor,  Daily  Monitor-Leader,  Mount 
Clemens,  Michigan. 


REPORTER  WANTED 

CHANCE  to  help  manage  top  county 
seat  weekly.  Part  of  group  of  good 
newspapers.  You  must  be  able  to 
write  interesting  copy ;  to  find  news, 
be  able  to  write  good  advertising  copy 
and  layout,  and  you’ll  be  given  every 
chance  to  work  hard.  Man  or  woman. 
Job  now  open  due  to  marriage  of  gal. 
It’s  the  Union  Banner  at  Carlyie, 
Ill.  but  write  with  full  complete  in¬ 
formation  to  Jenkins  Publishing  Co., 
Mascoutah,  Ill.  Will  finance  personal 
interview  for  select  applicants. 


REPORTER,  we  have  two  openings 
for  men  with  car  and  some  experience 
to  cover  suburban  towns.  Forty-hour 
week  plus  mileage.  Around  $60  week 
to  start.  _  Chance  for  advancement. 
Paul  Smith,  Managing  Editor.  The 
Courier-News,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

SOUTH  EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
weekly  needs  capable  managing  editor. 
Send  complete  resume,  samples,  pres¬ 
ent  salary.  Box  '633,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SOUTHWESTERN  DAILY  neews  news 
editor.  Wire,  local  copy,  heads,  make¬ 
up,  supervise  city  news  coverage. 
Three  years  minimum  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  ^ferences  required.  Give  full 
history.  Box  629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  and  GENERAL  news  re¬ 
porter.  Small  City  Daily.  Opportunity 
for  right  man.  Write  all  details,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 
Oneida  Daily  Dispatch.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

TRADE  NEWS  REPORTER 

Facile  writer  with  newspaper  and/or 
trade  paper  experience  and  preferably 
with  some  knowledge  of  TV-radio- 
electronics  gained  perhaps  in  Signal 
Corps  or  Naval  Radio.  Pleasant  job, 
good  prospects  with  dynamic,  success¬ 
ful  trade  news  service.  Send  full 
dossier,  references,  samples  of  work. 
Television  Digest,  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WELL-ESTABUSHED,  independent 
national  news  weekly  in  specialized 
field  has  job  for  accurate,  reliable 
reporter,  age  26  to  36,  good  producer 
of  copy,  preferably  experienced  in 
court  news  coverage.  Chart  Area  2. 
Write  facts  about  yourself.  Excellent 
future  for  right  man.  Box  642,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR,  copy  reader,  young 
man  or  woman,  wanted  by  smali 
daily.  Journalism  graduate  or  some 
experience.  Tribune,  Fort  Scott,  Ks. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly 
wants  wide  awake  editor  to  write 
and  edit  all  copy.  Need  ambitious 
person  who  likes  small  towns  and 
wants  to  make  weeklies  a  life-time 
career.  Starting  salary  $76.  Give 
availability  and  complete  infonnation 
in  first  letter.  Box  616,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

AFTERNOON  daily  has  opening  for 
general  assignment  reporter.  Must  be 
fast,  thorough,  accurate,  with  initia¬ 
tive  and  experience.  Good  pay  with 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Addi¬ 
tional  consideration  given  for  desk 
experience.  Give  all  personal  data  in 
letter  to  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr..  TOWN 
TALK,  Alexandria,  Louisiana. _ 

reporter  for  fast  growing  group 
of  seven  weeklies  in  Exurbia  north  of 
New  York  City.  Experience ;  none  or 
dailies  only.  Auto  desirable.  State 
salary  required.  Box  644,  Flditor  ft 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buyl  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  ^st  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


IMMEDIATE  OPFaUNG  for  G-4  Oper¬ 
ator.  Ideal  working  conditions.  Rate 
commensurate  with  ability.  Write  or 
Call  C.  M.  Adams,  The  Lorain  Jour¬ 
nal,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  able  to  set 
1  1/2  galleys  hour,  sober,  dependable. 
&-day,  40-hour  week.  Vacation,  free 
insurance.  Contact  E.  H.  Baldwin, 
Martinsville  Bulletin,  Martinsville.  Va. 

PRESSMAN  WANTED 

BY  long  established  publishing  house. 
Must  be  experienced  on  Goss  Duplex 
press.  Steady  job.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  full  particulars.  Write  Mr. 
Zucker,  H.  D.  Seibert  Co.,  26  Park 
Place,  N.  Y.  C..  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
WE  ARE  looking  for  a  man  between 
the  age  of  36  and  40,  willing  to 
start  as  an  assistant  composing  room 
foreman  with  chance  for  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  if  ability  can  be  proven  in 
short  time.  Nice  plant,  in  360  pagre 
per  week  class.  The  man  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  should  know  all  phases  of  the 
composing  room,  should  be  a  good 
leader  of  men,  know  union  law  and 
regulations.  Benefits  include  vacations, 
pensions,  and  hospital  insurance.  All 
replies  treated  strictly  confidential. 
Interviews  will  be  arrangred  if  you 
give  complete  information  in  first 
letter,  including  what  you  think  you 
should  have  as  a  starting  salary.  Box 
612,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTTID 
for  busy,  7  machine,  2  shift  plant 
located  in  suburban  area  1  hour  from 
New  York  City.  We  print  8  weekly 
Newspapers — no  job  work.  Permanent 
— some  printers  (and  customers)  with 
us  20  years.  Must  be  Union,  depend¬ 
able  and  experienced  all  phases  pro¬ 
duction.  Know  mark-up  and  lock-up. 
State  full  details,  salary  required ;  ap¬ 
pointment  can  be  arrangred.  Box  636, 
Flditor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER— Fast  growing  lib¬ 
eral  Midwest  daily;  limited  experience 
considered ;  pay  open ;  write  Box  109. 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

10,000  AFTERNOON— SUNDAY  a.m. 
daily  chart  area  3  has  opening 
for  combination  reporter-photographer, 
heavy  on  spot,  feature  pix.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  References.  Salary 
open  depending  on  experience,  ability. 
Paid  annual  vacation,  free  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance,  pleasant  city.  Address 
applications  to  Box  649,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRINTING  —  Billhooks,  Salesbooks, 
Continuous  Forms,  Receipt  Books. 
Carbon  Forms,  Business  Forms.  Edi¬ 
tor,  Box  602,  Great  Neck.  N.  Y.  Free 
Catalog. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER 

WE  HAVE  an  interesting  position  for 
an  experienced  writer  in  our  Public 
Relations  Department.  B.S.  Degree  in 
Journalism  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  experience  preferably  in  news- 
pai>er  work.  Individual  must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  writing  news  releases,  special 
features  and  brochures.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  personal  and 
professional  growth.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to; 

MR.  J.  A.  METZGER 

ARMOUR  RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 

OF 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
10  W.  86  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  . . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  corresi>ond- 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspai>ers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  1  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plana. 

I  2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


COMPE’TENT  desk  men,  advertUiac 
salesmen,  job  shop  managers  sa4 
mechanical  department  employes  need, 
ed  on  Pennsylvania  newtnanen. 
Write  PNPA,  806  Telegraph  BlJ!; 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan.  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instmetioa 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


EDITOR,  38,  former  ad  manager  witk 
business  experience  seeks  publiris^i 
assistant  spot,  small  daily  or  Ihe 
weekly.  Now  employed.  Box  481,  Efi. 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  or  general  manager.  Bee- 
ord  of  very  substantial,  sound  daily 
newspai>er  business  development  ia 
these  ixmitions.  Best  employe  and  pok 
lie  relations.  Many  national  and 
state  awards  for  news  product,  poblle 
service  and  classified  promotion.  Age 
47;  salary,  $26,000-$30.000.  Box  (14, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  District  Manager,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  Assistant  on  m^na 
size  daily.  Capable  of  greater  responsi* 
bilities.  Ten  years  hard  hitting  a- 
perience  on  metropolitan  evening  sad 
Snnday.  Excellent  knowledge  "Little 
Merchant’’  and  carrier  promotion.  Not 
allei^c  to  work.  Age  84,  married,  > 
family,  chart  area  #2.  Write  Box  417,  ' 

Editor  ft  Publisher,  for  complete 
resume. 


CIRCULATION 

and 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

AHENTION  .  .  TOP  MANAGEMENT 
CONTEMPLATING  INCREASED 
CIRCULATION 

PRESENTLY  employed,  desires  HIGH¬ 
LY  COMPETITIVE  newspaper. 
Thorough  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  including  HOME  DE¬ 
LIVERY,  NEWSSTANDS,  DISTRIBU¬ 
TORS  which  will  be  used  effectively 
to  Increase  circulation  and  revenue. 
CREATIVE  and  IMAGINATIVE,  yet. 
COST  CONSCIOUS.  Effective  organ¬ 
izer  and  administrator. 

Age  40  .  .  .  Resume  upon  request 
Box  632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Circulation 

OSCULA'nON  MANAGER  twenty 
experience  in  all  phases  of  cir- 
iXtion.  Desires  change  tor  personal 
References  ready  upon  re- 
Promotion  minded  but  cost  con- 
S  &P«rienced  on  small  daily 
OP  to  60,000  class.  Family  man 
41  Prefer  chart  areas  8,  4.  6,  9. 
Would  consider  Ck>untry  Circulation 
Ms^rs  place.  Box  622,  Editor  ft 
Poblitber. 

Clateified  Advertising 

employed  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  MANAGER,  (woman),  seeks 
opportunity,  chart  areas  2  to  ^  9 
years  experience,  all  phases,  rine 
record.  Top  references.  Box  602,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

IS  there  a  place  in  your  plans 
'or  a  seasoned,  mature  retail  aales- 
man  to  sell  your  story  forcefully,  dra- 
mstieally,  consistently.  I  am  40  —  12 
rears  metropolitan  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  handling  large  accounts.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  I  am  honest,  good  character. 
It  well.  Can  make  planned  presenta¬ 
tions  effectively.  Write.  I  will  furnish 
complete  resume  with  references  from 
national  Imulers  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Now  earning  $8,000.  Box  468, 
E^tor  ft  Publisher. 

“LAYOUT  ft  COPYWRITER.”  said 
the  Advertising  Director,  “It’s  your 
ideas  we  need  —  let  the  salesman 
follow  through.” 

THEN  THE  LINEAGE  GREW  ...  1 
Put  this  doctor  of  eye-pull  .  .  .  per¬ 
suasion  and  activation  on  your  staff. 
16  or  six  .  .  .  WATCH  the  delivery 
of  NEW  BUSINESS  in  ’66.  11  years 
combined  skill,  research,  layout,  copy¬ 
writing,  promotion,  marketing  .  .  . 
merchandising  sales  to  an  upward 
trend.  Box  612,  Editor  ft  PuUisher. 

5  IN  1 

COPY,  art,  layout  and  production 
know-how,  plus  all-inclusive  public  re¬ 
lations  exiperience,  are  combined  in 
one  person  (feminine)  on  the  lookout 
for  superlative  post  in  San  Francisco 
or  its  vicinity.  Background  includes 
advertising  agency  work,  and  service 
with  top-flight  public  relations  firm. 
Now  employed.  Available  early  April. 
Please  describe  job,  salary,  etc.  in 
reply  to  Box  639,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALES — not  high  pressure. 
Idea  man,  good  copywriter.  Can  do 
features,  columns.  Background  news¬ 
paper,  radio  sales  and  writing.  Over 
12  years.  Age  42.  Want  Ckiastal 
Florida.  Available  60  days.  Box  606, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 

SUfXlESSFUL  display  salesman  also 
(toubling  as  good  all-’round  promo¬ 
tion  man  on  West’s  most  exploited 
newspaper  wants  to  do  best  work 
for  a  good  publication.  Sales  or  pro¬ 
motion  on  large  paper,  combination 
job  on  amalier  one.  Good  ideas, 
^rkling  copy,  crisp  layouts,  all  media 
know-how,  enthusiasm.  9  years  ex- 
mrience.  BJ  Missouri.  Write  today  1 
Box  607,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Editorial 

CIRCULATION-building  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  strong  on  local  coverage;  blue 
ribbon  editorial  writer  and  columnist; 
ccmomical  administrator  with  big  city 
and  sm^  town  experience;  mature, 
non-alcoholic ;  Modest  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Write  Box  408,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisber. 

REPORTER 

weekly  editor  reporter. 

9?*®*''  looking  for  bright 
o^rtunity  eith«  daily  or  weekly  after 
??*?***•  d.  Knows  reporting 

•11  beats,  desk,  makeup,  handle  camera, 
allege  grad,  26,  married,  owns  car. 
a  «e*Ilent.  Box  810,  Editor 

•  Publisher. 

It  Is  not  edvisable  to 
send  bully  packa9es  or  original 
material  In  raplying  to  help 
wanted  box  advertisements. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WRITER  wants  Job  as  roporter  for 
small  daily  paper.  Sinsle.  26  BA  decree 
Auto.  Resume  on  request.  Rnilinc  to 
work  hard,  do  anythinc,  travel  any* 
where.  Especially  interested  in  mral 
area.  Box  861,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  EDITORS  1111 
Looking  for  a  young,  versatile  news¬ 
man  1  I’m  a  college  graduate,  draft- 
exempt.  Short  on  experience  but  heavy 
on  enthusiasm.  Also  can  handle  camera 
and  dark  room.  Box  440,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

— nnRTY— 


COPYREADER.  8  years  general  edi¬ 
torial,  all  beats.  Phone  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Montrose  1-6817. 


OOPYREADER  or  wire  editor,  88,  12 
years  general  editorial,  all  b^ts,  go 
anywhere.  Phone  N.  Tonawanda,  N. 
Y.  Ludlow  2878  or  Box  488,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  seeks  writing  job,  top  ability, 
unique  style,  midwest.  Box  404,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

J-GRAD,  24,  draft-free,  small  experi¬ 
ence,  large  energy  and  imagination. 
Desires  editorial,  feature-writing,  or 
reporter  position  on  small  publication. 
Prefer  chart  areas  2,  4,  or  6.  Available 
March  1st.  Write  Box  406,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  84,  single,  avail¬ 
able  inunediately.  10  years  experience 
with  small  daily.  Hard  worker.  Box 
401,  Editor  and  PuMlsher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  88.  college  grad, 
now  working  as  wire  editor,  experi¬ 
enced  all  beats.  Box  482,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

TOP  NEWSMAN 

MANAGING  EDITOR  24,000  Chart 
Area  2,  daily,  ready  to  step  up,  i>ep 
up  your  staff.  Young  at  40.  Experience 
two  biggest  U.  S.  dailies.  Hard  worker, 
sober,  aggressive.  Prise-winning  local 
nevrs  producer.  Box  460,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER,  Public 
Relations,  four  years,  looking  for  chal¬ 
lenging,  interesting  job.  Young,  J- 
Grad,  now  employed.  Chart  Areas  2, 
6.  Box  618,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

BILINGUAL  COUPLE,  80’s  City  daily, 
run  border  weekly.  April.  Box  611, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT 

Writer-Editor  (Woman),  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper,  magazine  writ¬ 
ing,  rewriting,  editing,  make-up,  secre¬ 
tarial  skills  in  NYC,  Westchester. 
Personable,  creative  imagination,  writ¬ 
ing  awards  recipient.  Seeks  perman¬ 
ent  newspaper,  magazine,  public  re¬ 
lations  or  house  organ  work  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Now  or  sometime  this  year. 

Box  608,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN,  Makeup,  wire  and  staff 
directing  experience.  Six  years  on 
newspapers.  Age  29.  married,  journal¬ 
ism  degree.  Box  526,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EMPLOYEE  MAGAZINE  job  sought 
by  Newsman,  82,  10  years  experience, 
journalism  degree,  available  March  26. 
Box  608,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  RE¬ 
PORTER,  80,  with  strong  Southern 
daily  seeks  general  assignment  i>ost 
or  public  relations  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Jersey-New  York  vicinity.  Fast, 
accurate.  Excellent  references.  Box  606, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

FREE  LANCE,  writer,  editor.  16 
years  exi>erience,  newspaper,  magazine, 
writing  awards.  Recipient,  creative, 
imagination.  Box  607,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  OR  NEWS  EDITOR  — 
10  years  in  East,  South,  Midwest  as 
reporter,  copy  reader,  makeup  editor, 
news  editor.  Write  editoriais.  Box  628, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

POLICE  and  Federal  reporter,  29.  two 
years  experience,  wants  job  with  hard¬ 
hitting  medium  or  large  daily.  BJ- 
grad.  Box  688,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
YOUNG  (88),  ambitions,  87,200-a-year 
big  city  sub-editor  seeks  executive  job 
on  small  or  medium  daily.  Experienced 
all  phases  of  news  gathering.  eiUting, 
makeup.  Midwest  background.  Box  648, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 

READER  serving  city  editor,  86.  re¬ 
peated  award  winner,  stalemated  on 
1,200  daily,  wants  broader  career  pros¬ 
pect.  fulfill  zest  for  news,  exploit  11 
rears  experience.  Aggressive,  resource¬ 
ful.  stresses  comprehensive  local  news, 
Itamished  with  human  interest,  humor, 
penetrating  local  government,  school 
coverage.  Wants  challenging,  career 
swarding  position.  Box  624,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  on  small  midwest 
daily  for  one  year  wants  larger  paper. 
Camera-dark  room  experience  plus  city 
beat  routine  wants  full  time  on  sports. 
Writes  lengthy  daily  column  plus 
features — pictures  on  20  teams  in  pa¬ 
per’s  6,000  circulation  area.  College 
grad  plus.  Two  state  universities. 
Ambitious,  hard  worker  in  fine  health. 
24.  Height  6-2.  Fine  future  main  con¬ 
sideration.  Prefers  Chart  Areas  1,  2, 

6  or  eastern  half  of  7.  but  can  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Available  April  1. 
Box  602,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WILL  TRADE  dyspepsia  for  ulcers — 
my  soft,  dull  Public  Relations  job  for 
rewarding  grind.  Three  years  features, 
heats,  bureau,  some  camera,  one  at 
present  plush  desk.  Degree.  26,  want 
permanent  spot  with  future.  Chart 
Areas  2,  6.  Box  619,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAPABLE  REPORTER.  6  months 
Daily  experience.  Vet,  26,  single, 
J-Grad,  car.  Wants  job  with  future 
anywhere.  Box  643,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMPETENT  NEWSPAPER  MEN 
for  all  parts  of  the  country  screened 
by  our  trained  interviewers  to  meet 
your  specifications.  Write  Newspaper 
Desk,  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  180  West 
42  St..  N.Y.C..  N.Y. 

1  AM  AVAILABLE 

after  Feb.  16,  1966.  Young,  capable, 
creative  newspaperman  fluent  in  5 
foreign  languages.  Experienced  public 
relations,  news  photography,  admin¬ 
istrative  processes.  Clean-cut,  intelli¬ 
gent,  aggressive.  Future  more  import¬ 
ant  than  starting  salary.  Presently 
employed.  Box  611,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

JANUARY  GRADUATE,  B.A..  wants 
to  break  in  with  daily.  Simrts  editor 
of  college  paper.  22.  Single.  Draft 
exempt.  Box  603,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  M.A.  Government,  26, 
wants  magazine  or  Public  Relations 
editing,  writing.  Box  617,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

REPORTER :  Now  working  wants 
riiange  to  large  Eastern  daily.  Elx- 
perienced  camera,  makeup.  Public  re¬ 
lations.  J-Grad,  80,  married,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  628,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  28, 
seeks  job  on  p.m.  daily  in  East.  Two 
years  exiierience  on  76,000  daily,  six>rta 
column  and  coverage  of  all  beats  and 
sports  events.  Draft  deferred,  em¬ 
ployed,  J-grad.  Write  Box  626,  EMitor 
ft  Publisher. 

REiPORTElR  with  2‘/^  years  daiiy  ex¬ 
perience,  good  writer,  offers  solid 
alert  work.  Seeks  chance  on  metro- 
imlitan  in  west,  midwest.  Box  609, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  OR  WRITER. 
Former  simrts  editor  of  metropolitan 
daily  seeks  change.  Non-drinker.  Sin¬ 
gle.  Now  in  public  relations.  Want 
back  in  sports.  Box  608,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

’TEIN-YEAR  newsman,  34.  of  man¬ 
agerial  caliber,  seeks  permanent  job 
on  small  or  medium  daily  as  wire, 
news  or  managing  editor.  Elxperi- 
ence  includes  6  years  managing  editor 
8,000  daily.  Also  knows  advertiidng, 
circulation,  back  shop.  Can  take  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Active  civically.  Best 
references.  Available  today.  Box  619, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TUEIRE  ought  to  be  a  reporting 
job  on  (^hart  Area  2  daily  for  BA, 
21,  draft  deferred,  car,  copy,  news 
and  features  editor  of  college  paper. 
Box  634.  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  Editor,  30,  Chart  Area 
2.  Tops  in  picture  editing,  local  news, 
makeup,  features.  Sunday  edition.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  staff  administration.  Box 
641,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WRITER-EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Now  in  Army  PIO.  To  be  released 
March  81.  J-degree.  Former  Managing 
Editor  on  small  daily.  Can  fill  any  slot 
on  editorial  side  but  prefer  features  or 
desk.  24,  single.  Write  Box  604. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Instructort 


ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  EXECRJ- 
nVE  presently  employed  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teach  advertising  at  ac¬ 
credited  Journalism  School,  7  years 
experience,  BA  degree  in  Journalism. 
Advertising  awards,  married.  88,  fam¬ 
ily  man,  will  furnish  complete  resume 
with  references.  Box  626,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


ATTENTION 

COST-CONSCIOUS  PUBLISHERS  I 
Production  Coordinator  or 
Composing  Room  Foreman 

IS  AVAILABLE  if  you  are  seeking  a 
man  to  organize  and  direct  work 
smoothly  with  proven  production  con¬ 
trol  methods  that  reduce  man  hours — 
costs.  26  years  experience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  operation.  Union  or  open 
shop.  Confidential.  All  replies  answer¬ 
ed.  Box  447,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Veteran, 
Single.  15  years  in  New  York  area: 
police  beat,  news,  features,  etc.  Wish 
to  relocate  with  a  progressive  news¬ 
paper  or  organization  in  either  the 
States  or  elsewhere.  Own  equipment 
and  car.  Will  travel.  Box  629,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  16  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Available  1  week  after  notice. 
Prefer  growing  daily  in  Midwest.  Box 
644,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Prontotion — Public  Relatione 


EDITOR,  journalism  college  grad, 
wants  bona  fide  public  relations  chance 
after  seven  years  with  top  national 
business  publication.  Varied  writing 
experience,  can  handle  all  details  of 
getting  out  publications.  Age  28,  sal¬ 
ary  $7,600,  SDX.  Box  638,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  job  sought  by 
26  year  old  with  2V4  years  on  small 
dallies.  Box  610,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER  — 
PHOTOGRAPHER  wants  to  work  for 
you  in  South  Carolina.  Nine  years 
Publio  Relations  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  only  28.  Honor  graduate. 
U.S.C. ;  i>ost-graduat«  study,  U.  of 
Missouri ;  Army  veteran.  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes.  My  last  two  years  spent 
promoting  South  Carolina  architectural 
firm.  I  know  my  lAate  and  its  news¬ 
papermen.  Have  photo  equipment  and 
auto.  Married.  Box  632,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


I  REPORTER  with  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  a.m.  daily  seeks  public  re¬ 
lations  job  in  chart  area  1.  2.  or  6. 
J-grad,  23,  draft  exempt.  Write  Box 
I  624,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PUBUC  RELA'nONS 
HOUSE  ORGAN 

THOROUGHLY  experienced,  skilled 
man,  30,  wants  PERMANENT  position 
with  challenge  and  opportunity.  Chart 
Areas  1,  2.  3,  4.  Box  646,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

WRITER  for  Agency  or  Company 
Editorial  Services:  12  creative  years 
in  public  relations,  editing-producing 
publications,  writing  for  newspapers, 
national  magazines.  36,  Columbia  J- 
grad.  Box  646.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WANTED — Public  Relations  or  news- 
paiier  job  in  or  near  Washington  or 
New  York  by  girl,  22.  Experience  of 
seven  years  on  28,000  afternoon  daily 
while  attending  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  and  serving  as  woman’s  editor 
of  New  York  state  daily.  Box  647, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Newspaper  libraries  were  1952,  but  apparently  there  was 
searched  unsuccessfully  last  even  less  interest  in  the  project 
weekend  for  any  reference  in-  than  either  we  or  the  committee- 


dicating  Vicepresident  Nixon 
may  have  called  Ex-President 
Truman  and  General  Marshall 
“traitors,”  as  Mr.  Truman 
charged.  The  former  President 
first  made  the  charge  in  a  New 
York  speech  Thursday  night, 
Feb.  2. 

The  next  morning  he  elabor¬ 
ated  to  reporters  and  said  he 
had  in  mind  Mr.  Nixon’s  state¬ 
ments  during  the  1954  Con¬ 
gressional  campaign.  He  said 
assertions  made  by  the  Vice- 
president  during  a  series  of 
speeches  constituted  accusations 
of  treason. 

Having  been  challenged  by 
the  National  Republican  Chair¬ 
man  to  give  chapter  and  verse, 
Mr.  Truman  said  in  Boston  on 
Sunday  that  Leonard  Hall 
should  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  1952  and  1954  cam¬ 
paigns  for  instances.  When 
pressed  for  time  and  place  that 
such  remarks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  Mr.  Truman  said:  “All 
over  the  West.” 

Arriving  back  in  New  York 
Monday  morning,  sticking  by 
his  guns,  he  said:  “All  I  did  was 
read  the  papers  .  .  .  They 
wouldn’t  keep  that  kind  of  re¬ 
ference  at  Republican  national 
headquarters  anyway.” 

Later  that  day,  a  “close  as¬ 
sociate”  explained  that  Mr. 
Truman’s  version  was:  During 
the  1954  campaign  Nixon  re¬ 
peatedly  made'  assertions 
amounting  to  an  accusation  of 
treason  but  was  careful  not  to 
put  them  squarely  on  the  record. 
Instead,  it  was  said  between 
formal  appearances  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  prominent  people  soon 
reported  it  back  to  Mr.  Truman. 

Aside  from  indicating  that 
Mr.  Tinaman’s  memory  might  be 
a  little  faulty — he  thought  he 
read  it  in  “the  papers,”  and  then 
decided  he  didn’t — it  would  seem 
that  if  the  press  is  “Republican- 
controlled,”  as  Mr.  Truman 
charges,  the  newspapers  never 
would  have  passed  up  such  a 
statement  by  the  Vicepresident, 
if  it  was  ever  made. 

«  «  « 

Suspension  of  plans  for  a 
study  of  newspaper  objectivity 
during  the  forthcoming  Presi¬ 
dential  election  campaign  met 
with  less  protest  than  we  had 
anticipated.  We  had  expected 
loud  and  vociferous  denuncia¬ 
tion  from  those  who  have  been 
promoting  such  a  project  since 


in-charge  had  imagined. 

Discussing  the  recent  Truman 
episode  (above)  the  other  day, 
we  wondered  whether  the  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  coverage  be¬ 
ing  given  to  his  speeches  and 
comments  might  not  be  doing 
his  Party  more  harm  than  good. 
Recalling  the  press  study  pro¬ 
ject,  a  fellow  editor  asked:  Sup¬ 
pose  some  publisher  had  order¬ 
ed  full  coverage  and  prominent 
display  to  Truman’s  N.  Y.  visit 
in  the  belief  that  it  would  do 
damage  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  How  would  a  researcher 
classify  such  a  story? 

It  just  goes  to  show  that  you 
can’t  determine  objectivity  by 
measuring  inches  of  space,  as 
most  everyone  agrees,  and 
neither  can  you  pre-determine 
the  reasons  or  motives  behind 
the  coverage  or  display  of  po¬ 
litical  stories.  What  one  man 
views  as  objectivity,  another 
man  may  see  as  bias. 

Newspapers  forever  will  be 
damned  if  they  do  and  damned 
if  they  don’t,  depending  on 
what  side  of  the  political  fence 
their  readers  and/or  critics  may 
be  sitting. 

m 

The  freedom  of  the  press 
situation  throughout  Latin 
America  seems  to  fluctuate  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Six 
months  ago  Juan  Peron  still 
was  suppressing  freedom  in 
Argentina.  President  Rojas 
Pinilla  was  riding  roughshod 
over  the  press  of  Colombia  and 
forcing  suspensions  there.  Then, 
later  in  the  Fall,  the  status  of 
the  presidency  in  Brazil  became 
so  confused  that  a  state  of 
siege  was  invoked  and  censor¬ 
ship  imposed  on  the  press.  There 
were  other  sore  spots  through¬ 
out  the  hemisphere  and  things 
looked  bad  for  the  free  press  in 
general. 

Monv  of  those  situations  are 
continuing  and  will  do  so  until 
revolution  or  death  stills  the 
hands  of  some  all-powerful  dic¬ 
tators  in  a  few  other  countries. 

But,  in  Argentina  a  free  press 
has  been  reborn  since  Peron  was 
deposed. 

In  Brazil,  Juscelino  Kubit- 
schek  ended  censorship  as  one 
of  his  first  acts  in  the  presi¬ 
dency. 

In  Colombia,  there  seems  to 
be  some  hope  that  the  campaign 
of  the  free  press  in  other  coun- 
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Fab.  13 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  winter  meeting,  HoM 
Sheraton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  13-17 — Ohio  Press  Institute,  Ohio  State  University,  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbus,  O. 

Fob.  13-24— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation)  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

Feb.  14-15— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  winter  maet- 
inq.  Hotel  Sheraton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  16-18 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  and 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  disploy 
advertising  conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  16-18 — Maryland  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Associated  Press,  meetings.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotnl, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  16-18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Press  Con¬ 
ference,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  17-18 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  mfdwinter  conven¬ 
tion,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association,  annual  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  18 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  production  clinic, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

Feb.  18-19 — Missouri  Newspaper  Management  Clinic,  School  d 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Feb.  19-25 — Advertising  Recognition  Week — national  observance. 

Feb.  20-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Statler- Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Feb.  24-25— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  27-28 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  and  Spring 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  27-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

March  2-3 — Annual  Journalism  Institute,  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism,  Madison.  Wis. 

March  8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conferencn. 
iointly  sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associn- 
tion  and  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel.  Balti¬ 
more.  Md. 

March  11-13 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association, 
spring  convention,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 


tries,  whipped  up  by  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association, 
was  having  some  effect  on  Rojas 
Pinilla. 

Two  newspapers  in  Bogota 
which  had  been  suppressed  by 
bim  El  Tiempo  and  Diario 
Grafico,  are  being  allowed  to 
resume  under  different  names. 
A  third,  El  Espectador,  may 
get  the  same  permission. 

However,  just  when  this 
seemed  to  be  a  partial  victory 
for  a  free  press — that  Rojas 
Pinilla  was  backing  down  a 
little — three  papers  in  Medellin 
announced  they  were  suspend¬ 


ing  because  of  drastic  new  cen- 
sorsbip  rules.  El  Diario,  El 
Colombiano  and  El  Correo  made 
such  statements,  and  now  the 
situation  in  Colombia  is  con¬ 
fused  again. 

From  Bolivia  there  are  re¬ 
ports  the  government  is  dis¬ 
turbed  about  the  bad  press  it 
has  received  as  the  result  of  its 
closure  of  two  papers  there. 

One  of  the  things  that  dis¬ 
turbs  us,  however,  is  the  security 
enjoyed  by  Dictator  Juan  Peron 
in  Panama,  if  not  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  U.  S.  govem- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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The  NEW  YORK  POST 
installs  14  new  Linotypes 


The  New  York  Post  is  installing  14  new  Linotypes,  all 
equipped  with  Hydraquadders  and  Mohr  Saws,  to  replace 
old  linecasting  equipment. 

Acquisition  of  the  Linotypes  is  part  of  the  Post’s  con¬ 
tinuing  program  to  provide  a  more  attractive  newspaper 
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The  new  Linotypes  include  three  Model  35  Range- 
master  Mixers,  one  Model  29  Blue  Streak  Mixer,  two 
Model  30  Blue  Streak  Mixers,  and  eight  Model  31  Blue 
Streaks.  Also,  two  recently  acquired  Model  29  Blue  Streak 
Mixers  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  Linotype 
Hydraquadders  and  Mohr  Saws. 

The  new  machines  will  be  used  exclusively  for  setting 
ad  composition,  and  will  enable  the  Post’s  composing 
room  to  keyboard  advertising  text  and  display  through 
36  point  for  more  efficient  production  and  faster  service. 

For  modernization  or  expansion 
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Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Sot  in  Unotwp*  Conma,  Bodoel  Bold  and  membera  of  tha  Sportan  /Amily 

Aganciat;  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Clavaland,  Dallas,  Los  Angalas,  NawYork,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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sells  for  advertisers  in  New  York, 
and  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun  is 
on  the  move  .  .  .  with  circulation 
up  to  a  new  total  of  570,275*  and 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

up  1,852,357 


LINES 


including  gains  in  every  major 
classification:  General,  Automotive, 
Retail,  Financial,  Classified. 

*ABC,  9-30-55  ‘'Media  Records,  Year  1955 


move  goods  with  the  newspaper  that*s  on  the  move 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIWVORK.WorM-TWeaniminwSvn  COlUMIUS . CWzm 

ClEVflAND . Pr*u  aNONNATI . foil 

mrSRUROH . Preu  KBfTUCKY . fast 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt  Cevihglen  ediNon,  CmcMnoff  Foil 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tiung  KNOXVIUI . N*wi-S«ii«hm< 


'  DRNVtR  .  .  .  RecLr  MevnMn  Newi  RVANSVNXI . fnm 

RIRMINOHAM . M-HanU  HOUSTON . PraM 

MIMPHIS . Pren  Scmitor  FORT  WORTH . Frw 


eMt«r«l  AdvartMnt  Dwftwnt,  130  Farfc  Avmmm,  Now  Tarfc  CHy 


MIMFHIS.  .  .  .Ceanwrcnl  AppMl  AlBUQUMOUl . THburn 

WASMNOTON . Newt  a  FASO . HtrtU-M 

ClilMia  San  Fr—deea  DatraH  daalaaati  FMadalpMa  OaRas 
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